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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The task of prepaiing this report for piesentation to Parliament 
las been entrusted by the Government of India to Mr. J. Coatman, 
ind it IS now presented under the authority and with the general 
ipproval of the Secretary of State for India; but it must not be 
inderstood that the approval either of the Secretary of State or of 
:he Government of India extends to every particular expression of 


opinion. 
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EXPLANATION. 

The rupee is worth 1 shilling and six pence gold, its fluctuations 
"being confined between the upper and lower gold points correspond- 
ing to that ratio One lahh (100,000) of rupees is’ worth ^7,500 
and one crore (ten millions) is worth ^8750, 000 at the present rate 
of exchange. 
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INDIA IN 1928-29 


CHAPTER I. 

The Year 1928-29, 

Just as the chronicle of last ye ar ’s eveiits in India 'bej o ;aii wit h 
the statement that the appointment of the Indian Statutory Com - ' 
mission was the most important happening of the year, so the present ^ 
narrative begins with the statement that the issues with which the 
Commission are concerned were the centre of political interest 
during the year now under review During this period the Com- 
mission completed a very important part of its enquiry, namely, 
that part which had to be carried out in India itself During the 
course of their tour Sir John Simon and his colleagues visited eveiy 
piovince and obtained material which will enable them to study 
from every point of view the problems on which they have to 
report. 

♦ 

Readers of the preceding volumes of this report will remember 
that for a few years past the relations between the two great com- 
munities in this country, the Hindus and the Muhammadans, have 
been one of the unsatisfactory features in the public life of this 
coimtry fortunately, this report was able to record last year 
that the six months ending with March 31st, 1928, had been 
almost free from violent clashes between partisan groups, and, but 
for the riots which broke out m Bombay on the 2nd of 
february and extended for about a fortnight, it would have been 
possible to claim for the twelve months under review a continued 
improvement m this respect It is true that certam afPairs in the 
Punjab and in Bengal showed that the old fire was dormant and not 
dead, but, nevertheless, until the Bombay out-break the decrease, 
both in the number of Hindu-Muslim riots and in the consequent 
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cfvBualtieB showed a welcome contrnst io the experience of the year* 
immediately preceding 


Yanona reaaona -were given m loat year s report for this fortunate 
oiroum stance and these have continued to work during the period 
under review As was pointed out in last year’s report the better 
elements on both sides have begun to revolt against the injury and 
the disgrace inflicted upon Indian public life by these savage and 
senseless outbreaks and His Excellency Lord Irwin by his speeches 
to the Central Legislature and outside the walls of the latter has 
given a strong impetus to the attempts which as we shall see m 
the next chapter have been continuously proceeding since the latter 
half of 1927 to find some basis for agreement between the two great 
communitioe on those questions of political importance which ore at 
least contributory causes of the strained relations between them 
Again the issues aming out of the Statutory Commission s enquiry 
have to a large extout, absorbed the energy and attention of the 
diflarent oommunities with the result that less importance has been 
attached to local causes of conflict and more importance to the 
broad question of constitutional policy Moreover, the legulotion 
possed during the autumn session of the Indian Legislature in 1927 
penalising the instigation of mter-communal hostility by the press 
had some effect in improving the mter-communal position although 
some vernacular newspapers parfacularly in the Bombay Presi 
denoy, have not been able to resist the temptation of dwelling on 
communal subjects The number of note during the twelve months 
ending with March Slst 1929 is comparatively small — it is no 
more than 22 — but unfortunately the casunlbes which were swelled 
heavily by the Bombay nots are very senous no fewer than 204 
persons having been lalled and nearly a thousand injured Of 
these the fortnight s noting m Bombay acconnts for 149 killed and 
739 injured It is true that these figures are better than tho»o 
which His Excellency Lord Irwin gave to the members of the 
Central Legislature when he addressed thera on August the 29tb 
1927 and told them that in less than 18 months, between 250 and 
300 persons hod been killed in Hindu Muslim nots and over 2 600 
injured hut nevertheless they are on mdox to the human suffering 
social upheaval and economic loss which are the natural results of 
those outbursts Seven of these twenty two nots or roughlj one- 
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third of them, occurred on the da}' of the celebration of the annual 
iluhammadan festival of Bala ’Id at the end of May. The cele- 
biation of this festival is always a dangerous time in Hindu-Mnslim 
relations, because part of the ceremony consists in animal saciifice, 
and when cows are the animals chosen, the slightest tension between 
Hindus and Muslims is apt to produce an explosion Of the Bakr 
’Id iiots only two were serious and both of them took place in the 
Punjab In a village of the Ambala District ten people weie killed 
and nine injured in a not, whilst the other not referred to here, 
that which took place in Softa village of the Gurgaon District in 
the Southern Punjab, attained considerable notoiiety because of its 
sensational features and the very grave consequences which might 
have arisen had it not been for the piompt and courageous action 
of the District Police The village of Softa is about 27 miles south 
of Delhi, and is inhabited by Muslims This village is surrounded 
by villages occupied by Hindu cultivators who, on hearmg that the 
Muslims of Softa intended to sacrifice a cow on ’Id *Day, objected 
to the sacrifice of the particular cow selected on the ground that it 
had been accustomed to graze in fields belonging to the Hindu 
cultivators The dispute over the matter assumed a threatening 
aspect and the Supeiintendent of Police of the district accordingly 
went with a small force of police, about 25 men in all, to try to keep 
peace He took charge of the disputed cow and locked it up, but 
his presence did not deter the Hindu cultivators of a few neighbour- 
ing villages from collecting about a thousand people armed with 
pitchforks, spears and staves, and going to Softa The Superin- 
tendent of Police and an Indian Revenue official, who were present 
m the village, assured the crowd that the cow, in connection with 
which the dispute had arisen would not be sacrificed, but this did 
not satisfy the mob which threatened to bum the whole village if 
: any cow was sacrificed, and also demanded that the cow should be 

1 handed over to them The Superintendent of Police refused to 

! agree to this demand, whereupon the crowd became violent and 

i began to throw stones at the police and to try to get round the latter 

ii mto the village The Superintendent of Police warned the crowd to 
disperse, but to no effect He, therefore, fired one shot from his 

^ revolver as a further warning, but the crowd still contmued to 

Jg' advance and he had to order his party of police to fire Only one 

volley was fired at first, but as this did not cause the retreat of the 
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mob two more voUeyB had to be fired before the crowd ilowly 
dispersed driving off some cattle belonging to the village 

While the police were engaged in ^is affair a few Hindu culti 
vators got into Softa at another place and tried to set fire to the 
village These were however driven away by the police after they 
had infiicted injunea on three or four men In all 14 persons were 
killed and 33 injured in this affair The Punjab Government de- 
puted a judicial officer to enquire into this affair His report, 
which was published on July the 6th justifled the action of the 
police m firing on the mob and recorded the opinion that there was 
no reason to suppose that the firmg was excessive or was continuod 
after the nioh had desisted from its unlawful aggression Had the 
police not opened fire the report proceeds their own lives wonld 
have been in immediate dsmger as also wonld the lives of the people 
of Softa Lastly in the opmion of the officer writing the report, 
had Softa village been sacked there wonld certainly have been withm 
24 hours a communal conflagration of such violence m the surround 
mg country-eide that a very large number of casualties must have 
been entailed 

• • • 

The nots at Kharagpur o n important railway centre no t far 
from (jalouttA alM results in serious loss of life Two nots took 
plaoe at Kharagpur the first on the occasion of the lluharram 
oelebration at the end of Juno and the second on the let September, 
1928 when the killing of a cow was the signal for trouble to begin 
In the first not 15 were killed and 21 injured whilst in the second 
not the casualties were 9 killed and 35 wounded But none of these 
nots are to be compared with the long outbreak in Bombay from the 
beginning to tbo middle of Februory when as we have seen 149 
persons were killed and well over 700 mjnred 

For the origin of this outbreak we must go back to December 
7th 1928 when n strike broke out at the Oil Companies mstallations 
in Bombay All the oil compomes engaged Pathan workmen in 
place of the strikers who were predominently Hindu ond this led 
to senous clashes between the Pathnns and the oil-stnkers involving 
loss of life Kumours gamed ourrenoy in Bombay city that children 
were being kidnapped and conveyed to Baroda for sacrifice in con 
nection with the construction of a bridge there On the nigLt of 
the 2nd February the kidnapping scare may be said to have really 
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begun, and the first overt act of assault took place that nigbt when 
an attack -was made on a Patban Motor driver The next day a 
Greek Engineer vras assaulted, a Hindu carpenter was killed, and 
in various parts of tlie city, Patbans and other persons weie attack- 
ed On tbe 4tb and 5tb Februaiy tbe disturbances developed into 
a regular Patban bunt by tbe millbands , during these two days 17 
Patbans were killed and many were injured. Two Muslims and 
three Hindus also lost their lives It would thus appear that tbe 
fights between oil strikeis and tbe Patbans developed mto murderous 
assaults on Patbans and others, particularly by millbands, which 
assaults weie, in addition, connected with a kidnapping scare. 
These again developed into general murderous assaults by Muslims 
on Hindus and by Hindus on Muslims and persons outside these 
communities also suSered 

On tbe afternoon of February 5tb, Deputy Inspector Priestly 
who was on duty with ten aimed policemen near Poibavdi, in 
Bombay City, made an beioic effort to sepaiate a mob of Hmdu and 
Patban combatants, which cost him his life He was seriously 
injured and died tbe same evening in hospital from head wound 
and shock That night the Warwickshire Regiment was called out 
to assist the police in checking the murderous affrays between 
Patbans and Hmdus 

The followmg day the situation was worse, and between then 
and February 12th, when the situation returned to normal, the 
police and military had frequently to disperse riotous mobs and on 
no fewer than eleven occasions were compelled to open fire on them 
The Cheshire Regiment was summoned from Poona on the 7th, and 
I moie men of the Warwickshire Regiment and extra police were 
drafted mto the city The issue of a Curfew Order forbidding 
people to loiter m the streets between simset and sunrise had a good 
^ effect A feature of the later phases of the riotmg was the wide- 
5 spread lootmg of shops m the Prmcess Street area On the 17th of 
February it was found possible to disembody the Auxiliary Force, 
^ to withdraw the military pickets, and to cancel the Curfew Order 

l2 

^ The total number of bad characters rounded up from different 
parts of the city durmg these riots was 681 The toll of human life 
taken by the riots was 149 This number mcludes 92 Hmdus, 54 
Muhammadans, mcludmg 25 Patbans, 1 Parsee and one European. 
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One liundred and fifteen ronndfl of nmmumtion were fired by the 
military and 53 by the Police Between the 6th and 9th Pehmary 
61 flhopB were looted comprifling 34 ilnhammadan shops 24 Hindu 
two Porsee and one Ohnstian The total amount of property stolen 
during the nots wob Talued at Its 4 62,931 Muhammadan shops 
suffered damage valued at over 4 lakhs of rupees 

But inter-communal antagonism was not the only disturbing 
feature of the puhlio life of India during the year under repew 
The growth of communist propaganda and infinence eepecinlly 
among the industnal classes of certain large towns caused anxiety 
to the authorities The present however, is not a suitable oppor 
tunity for discussing this particular phase of Indian affairs, because 
m March 1929 81 persons were arrested on a charge of conspiracy 
to deprive Hia Majesty the Hing Emperor of his sovereignty of 
India and their trial ns now proceeding In order to combat the 
dangers arising from communist aohvities the Government of India 
mtroduoed a Puhlio Safety Bill m the Legislative Assembly and the 
reader is referred to the debates on that Bill for an appreciation of 
ibe situation as it presented lUelf to representatives of the Govern 
ment and to non*officials of various shades of opinion 

The Bill was introduced m the liSgislative Assembly during the 
Autumn Session of 1928 and was directed against persons not being 
Indian British Subjects or Subjects of an Indian State who might 
seek to overthrow the system of Government established m British 
India by certain deatmotivo methods which may be summed up 
as the methods of communism The remedy proposed was deporta 
tioii bv order of the Governor General in Council who wos to be 
given power to remove from India British and foreign communist 
agenU 

The Bill was introduced in the Assenihly on the 4th September 
1028 and after having been discussed for four days was referred 
to a Select Committee In Select Committee, important modifira 
tions b\ way of lafeguords were introduced The duration of the 
Bill was limited in the first instonce to five years and its scope wns 
further reduced by excepting from its provisions British subjects 
onlinanly resident m Ilntish India This safeguarded ogninst 
deportation the large class of European British Subjects who 
ihough not domicile<l in Bntuh India have their careers there 
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Two classes of appeals were also provided Of tliese, one, vlnch 
was to lie to the Higli Oouit, was restricted to persons claiming that 
tliey came witliin one of the cla'^ses excepted fiom the operation of 
the Act The second, which vas to be heard by a Bench of three 
Sessions Judges of experience, allowed the examination by such 
Bench of the merits of the order or removal, and, if tlie Bench 
reported to the Grovernoi-Geneial-m-Council against the order, the 
Governor-Geneial-in-Conncil was lequiied to i evoke it On the 
motion that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration the voting wms equal (61 against 61), and the 
Piesident gave his casting vote against the motion The motion 
was consequently rejected 

Between the autumn session of the Legislatuie and the opening 
of the Delhi Session at the end of January 1929, the situatiori arising 
out of communist activities had, in the opinion of Government, 
senously deteriorated, and accordingly thej^ considered it then duty 
to place a revised Bill befoie the Legislature The account of the 
proceedings in the Legislative Assembly i elating to the Bill will 
fall more appropriately within the scope of next year’s lepoit It 
IS sufficient here to say that the Bill could not be proceeded with 
and effect was ultimately given to the principles contained m it by 
an Ordinance dated the 12th April, 1929, made and pi omulgated by 
the Governor-General The Ordinance gave Government the powers 
Avhich had been proposed in the revised Public Safety Bill subject 
to the safeguards set up therein In addition to the provisions of 
the original Bill as reported by the Select Committee it made 
certain provisions regarding the seizure of monies 

In addition to the two unsettling factors provided by inter- 
communal antagonism and communist activities during the year 
under review, the industrial life of India was far more distuibed 
than during the preceding year The total number of strikes was 
203, involving no less than 506,851 people, as compaied with 129 
strikes in 1927-28 in which 131,655 people were involved The 
total number of working days lost was 31,647,404 which is greater 
than the total number of working days lost in the five preceding 
years taken together The general strike in the Bombay Textile 
Mills alone, was responsible for a loss of 22,347,620 working days 

Among the strikes which occuried during the year were those m 
the ThfaTTron and Steel Mills at J amshedpur, the East Indian Pail- 
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Bengal In nearly stntefl the workera'^ffuccMi^d" 

^in obtaming'THlEcwionfl' ^ * 

A se nonfl derelopment in conn ection with mdngfc aa] -fiifftmtee 
onltlie ^tb Mft rcKTlITE Br^^enT aJKMiT-QlWikeifl^ 
mated at between 2 QQ Q and 4 OOP disaatiefied witli the rep ortWI 
r efn^ of t^ ir deman ds by the Age nt to~the Eaat Indian Rafl ^gy^ 
proceeded to i)amanga c}u~ wEere the lEaat Indian Railwa'T'^ co 
jKedfl are, a place about Wo milee to the north of How rah i7ith ~^e 
intention of pnttmg preaflnr e on the~.L ;oco worJte ra tlier^ and po rta, 
o ni^iy on tEe ^giTio jiii yera, to come ont of work bo aa to porolype 
tKe rodiTOT On arrival at BamangaoM a nninl>eT of the crowd 
mailed towarda tlie loco alied which some of them entered The 


workmen in the shed were abused and one of them was hit bj stones 
Borne of the police on duty m the neighbourhood at onoe appeared 
followed by some men of the Frontier Rides a detachment of which 
woa in camp on railway land in the neighbonrhood On seeing the 
police thns reinforced the stnkera retired Whan the Supenn 
tendent of Police of the Howrah district Mr Sturgis and the 


Odicer Conunanding the detachnfent of Frontier Rides Captain 
Ohnshe arrived at the scene of disturbance shortly after this, they 
found the rioters collected in two crowds one at the eastern approach 
to the shed and the other at the western approach Mr Sturgis 
ordered the crowd at the eastern approach to disperse but his order 


was Ignored He then charged the crowd with the police available 
and cleared the approach He next ordered the other crowd con 
Sisting of about 800 men to move from the western approach On 


their refusal to do so he attempted to disperse them with the police, 
aided by Watch and Ward employees of the East Indian Railway 
Company The crowd not only refused to disperse but resisted, the 


attempts of the police and started to throw stones As a result ol 
this Mr Sturgis had one of his nbs fractured the Superintendent 
of the East Indian Railway Watch and Ward, had his fpce out 
open and several of the police wore injured The situation then 
became so senons that firing was essentially necessary Accord 
ingly, Mr Sturgis the senior civil officer present ordered Captain 
Ohnstie to fire one shot at the crowd but this produced no effect 
and it was not till five smgle shots had been fired in succession that 
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jlitlie crowd dispersed. Two men were killed an d two others were 
I^Djurc d^n ti lls oI Tair.^ 

There wns n genernl strike in tlie Textile Mills of the Bombay 
Mill Industry, which lasted fiom the 26th Apiil to the Gth October 
1925, and involved the loss of three and a half crores of rupees in 
wages to tlie uoikeis, and over two million woiking days to the 
indiistiy. Following a iiumbei of small mill stiikes and one large 
strike affecting the Sassoon group of mills, on the IGth Apiil, about 
100 strikers from the Kastoor Chand and the Textile Mills visited 
the Mahomedbhoy and Currimbhoy Mills and threw stones, causing 
serious damage to propeity To avert further damage the manage- 
ment immediately closed the mills, and their decision was quickly 
copied by the management of nine other mills, A mass meeting of 
the strilrers was held in the evening, at which immediate declaration 
of a general strike was uiged The giievances, as alleged, were the 
introduction of new systems of woilc, retienchment in consequence 
thereof, increase in hours of work, and reduction in rates of wages 
On the 17th April eight mills closed down and the Bomba}' Textile 
Labour Union, which had so far taken no part in the strike, held 
a meeting to persuade the workers against the general strike 
Between the 18th and the 23rd April, as a result of the agitation 
carried on by the extremist section of the strikers, the situation 
considerably deteriorated, and 23 mills had to close down The 
trouble extended to a number of other mills, and by the 26th every 
mill in Bombay City, except two at Colaba, was compelled to close 
its gates Even Sholapur, an industrial town about 283 miles east 
of Bombay was affected, and on the 21st April the employees of the 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mill, without any apparent reason, 
v' suddenly struck work At one time durmg the strike in Bombay no 
less than 50 mills were idle and about 125,000 men were out of 
employment The Bombay Mill Workers Union, the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party, and the President of the Q-irni Kamgar Maha- 
mandal appomted a Strike Committee of 85 members, whilst the 
Bombay Textile Labour Unionists formed their own Strike Com- 
mittee of ten. On the 27th April His Excellency the Governor 
came down to Bombay from Mahbleshwar and granted several inter- 
views As a lesult of the Governor’s visit, the Mill Owners Asso- 
ciation expressed their readiness to receive representatives of Pegis- 
tered Trade Unions with a view to opening negotiations for a settle- 
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ment of the dispute and the ertramutfl decided to jom hoiide with 
the moderates m the preparation of a statement of the gnevancea of 
the men for suhrmsaion to the Bombay Owners Aasociabon A 
Tomt Strike Committee was constituted on the 3rd May composed 
of ten workers from each gronp But during the first two weeks in 
May, though the Mill Owners were willing to open negotiabons 
with the officials of the Bombay Textile Labonr XTmon (a Eegis- 
tered Bodv) — thev refused to have anything to do with the Joint 
Strike Committee as it was then constituted The Joint Strike 
Committee on the other hand refused to allow the offloiols of the 
Bombay Textile Labonr Bmon to carry on negotiationa over their 
held On the 15th May the Hon ble Sir Oowosji Jehangir, Gene- 
ral itember of the Borobav Government received a depntation from 
the Mill Owners and the Joint Strike Committee with a view to 
openuig the way for a Bound Table Conference but the parties 
were unable to agree with regard to the members of the Conference 
In August a Conference of the Mill Owners and the Joint Strike 
Committee waa held under the presidency of Sir Oowaaji Jehangir 
and this also failed to come to any agreement Several private 
attempts to bring about a settlement of the strike met the same fate 
Finally a Conference called by the General Member of the Bombay 
Gkivomment on the 4th October was able to amvo at a settlement 
on the basis of the appointment of a committee of enquiry by 
Government It was agreed that work should be resumed on the 
0th October and between that day ond the 11th about 60 per cent 
of the numbei of workmen originally affected were attending their 
mills The large exodus of workers from Bombay — more than half 
the striker* had drifted back to their nllngea — made it impossible to 
resume normal working until well mto November 

A few incident* in connection with the strike may be mentioned 
In the Parel area of the City Police were compelled to fire on a 
mob of SIX or seven hundred sinkers killing one and senously 
injunng one The activities of the Stnke Committee of 85 mem 
hers which has been mentioned obove added to the prevailing 
tension ond turbulent scenes occurred on the 23rd Apnl in which 
a number of policemen and non-sinkers were senously injured 
Before doling the narmtivo of disturbing feotnres in the public 
life of India during the yeor under renew a bnef account must be 
given of two important manifestations of agranan agitation in 
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places as fai apart as the Avest of the Bombay Piesideucy and the 
south of Burma 

* • » 

The agitation m the Baidoli Taluqa of the Surat District in the 
Bombay Presidency aiose out of the revision of the Land Revenue 
Assessment of the district In all distiicts of Biitish India, except 
those undoi peimauent settlement, the assessment of laud revenue is 
re\*i‘5cd peiiodically, so that the suivey and assessment of land for 
Land Revenue purposes is going on continuously in some pait or 
other of India At inteivals of about thirty yeais, each distiict not 
peimanently settled undergoes a sort of Doomsday Inquest, called 
the “ Settlement ” of the district The Suiat distiict vras “ re- 
settled ” in 1926, after an interval of exactly thiity years, and the 
officer who conducted the settlement lecommended that the Baidoli 
assessments should be raised bj'- 30 pei cent His lecommendation 
Mas challenged on the giound that his enquiiy had been a cursoiy 
one, and his repoit was rejected by a higher official, the Settlement 
Commissioner, who proposed an enhancement of 29 pei cent which 
the Bombay Government fuithei reduced to 20 per cent Their 
decision, however, was not accepted as reasonable by the revenue- 
payers and an agitation against it was staited Por some months, 
the agitation gathered strength and a somewhat dangerous state of 
tension between the authoiities and the levenue-payeis existed 
Ultimately, a settlement was reached acceptable to both the Govern- 
ment and the revenue-payeis of Baidoli 

Under the terms of the Settlement, a joint and open enquiry by 
a judicial and a revenue officer was to be held into the complaints 
of the landholders, in the meantime, the old assessment of land 
revenue was to be paid and credited to Government, the difference 
between the old and the new assessment was to be paid but held in 
deposit by the latter, and all agitation was to cease The observ- 
ance of the terms of the agreement enabled the Bombay Government 
firstly to release those who had been convicted oi arrested during 
the course of the agitation, and, secondly, to restore those lands 
which had been forfeited but not sold Private effort was success- 
ful in obtaming the restoration of lands which had been sold to 
third parties. 

The report of the officers appointed to hold the enquiry was 
received after the end of the year now under review and so does not 
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stnotly come witliiii tlie scope of ilus work It may however, be 
mentioned that the report was favourable to the revenne-payers and 
recommended a substantial reduction in the assessment as fixed on 
revision The Bombay Government have accepted this recom- 
mendation 

• • • 

About the same time os the Bordoli agitation a No-Tai Cam 
paign was inaugurated in certain districts in Burma particularly 
the Prome Insein and Tharrawnddy districts Local associations 
were formed in each town to resist the collection of taxes to hinder 
Government officials in the discharge of their duty and to harrass 
non members of tbe Association There were many instances of 
assault violenoe and murder emd on several occasions the police 
were attacked Bremforcements of military police were sent to the 
affected distnots to preserve order and a large number of village 
assooiations were declared unlawful assembbes In tbe Tharra 
waddy Distnot the movement assxuned a revolutionapy type ond the 
Pronncual Government adopted special measuree to prevent it from 
spreading The trouble in the Prome and Insein Districts began 
to wane by the end of February and by Marsh the situation in the 
Tharrawaddy district was almost normal 

• • • 

Turning now to a description m the very broadest outlines of 
olunatio conditions in India dnruig the year it is enough to say 
that the monsoon of 1928 was on the whole fairly active except m 
some parts of Northern India where a marked drought was exp^ 
nenced In the early part of 1929 the same areas were senoualy 
affected by the exceptionally cold wave which prevoiled over a 
great part of the world Extensive damage was done to crops but 
accurate figures relating to these are not available at the tune of 
writing But however scanty the rainfall may have bean in 
places in tbe mtenor of the Peninsula those parts of India which 
are dramed by nvers rising in the Himalayas ore always exposed to 
danger from flood and the year under review unfortunately wit 
ness^ a considerable amount of damage from tbis cause As so 
often happens Bengal was the worst sufferer 

During the third week in June many villagea were inundated in 
the Midnapur District and in the following month Serojgunj, o 



prospcioiis East Bengal ;|ute town, was piactically submeiged 
tliiougli the ovei-llow of the Bivei Jamuiia The rireis Kamla, 
Bagmati, and Gaudabi also lose to an abnormal height and caused 
serious havoc in the distiicts of Muzall’ai pui , Motihan and Dar- 
blianga, leudenng thousands of people homeless In TJppei Burma 
heavy ram dm mg the summei caused lailway lines to be breached 
and many villages to be submerged for days together Kashmir 
suffered severely dm mg the fiist week of Septembei owing to the 
shaip rise of the Bivei Jhelum, and at one time the capital (Sri 
nagar), was in dangei of being submeiged Eoi ovei a week no 
mails were delivered, and the telephone and telegraph services were 
disoiganised, thus completely cutting off the Kashmir Valley fioni 
the rest of the countiy In the west and centre of the Pimjab 
seveie damage was caused by the oveiflow of the thiee livers, 
Jhelum, Chenab, and Bavi, no less than S50 villages being inun- 
dated, 7,000 head of cattle swept away, and 16,000 houses damaged 
beyond repair or destroyed Twentj-’-five thousand acres of crops 
were damaged, though, fortunately, the loss of human life was 
limited to under fifty souls In Madras heavy rams and floods m 
October caused a complete dislocation of lailway traffic, many miles 
of Imes and several bridges being swept away Cocanada, on the 
East coast was submeiged, at one time the danger zone extending 
for a radius of 85 miles The East Oodaveri District of Madras 
also suffered seriousl}’’ about the same time 

The Western side of India was comparatively free fiom floods 
dm mg the year undei review, but a use m the River Indus in 
June did some damage to the Lloyd Ban age Woiks at Sukkur, and 
retarded pi ogress foi seveial weeks 

* ft » 

On the whole, theiefore, India was favomed with a good mon- 
soon, though as stated above, floods and drought were responsible 
foi loss and distress m some aieas Kot only weie the crops satis- 
factory, but India’s foreign trade, both export and import, showed 
a marked improvement. The exports of merchandise advanced by 
Rs 20 crores (or six per cent ) to Rs 329 croresy while the year’s 
imports lose by Rs 19 crores (or eight per cent ) to Rs 280 crores 
The Exchange remamed stable throughout the year and with the 
exception of cotton there was a steady demand for all stable articles 
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of Indian produce — that of jnte ectnaily Burpassing all previons 
rocordfl 

The amount of goods traffic borne by India b railwayB during 
the year 1927 28 showed a Bubstantial increaBe the actual receipts 
from commercial lines amounting to nearly Bb 102‘63 croree about 
hall a orore more than the revised estimate It is true that the 
working expense# of the railways were increased by about three 
quarters of a crore but even allowing for that and certain other 
adjustments, there was a net gam from commercial lines of 12,54 
lakhs which is unanswerable evidence of continued prosperity 

But India b vast sue makes homogeneity of climatic conditions 
impossible and it usually happens that while some areas are 
favoured with a good rainfall others are stricken with either floods 
or drought Every year m some part or other of India measures 
have to be token by the Government m relief of scarcity and dis- 
tress These words are used in the Indian Government service in a 
technical sense Distress la a milder word than scarcity and is 
applied to the conditions of a particnlar locality consequent on the 
failure or the undue abundance of the rainfall there In Buoh 
outnun stances the local officers may or may not And it neoessorv to 
take exceptional measures to relieve the distress Should the dis- 
tress be wideflpread however then a state of scarcity is declared 
which normally mvolvea some Government action in relief of the 
Buffererfl This action generally takes the form of generous advances 
of taccavt that is Government loans to agnoultunsts on generous 
terms both os regards mterest and repayment During the period 
nnder review relief measures had to be undertaken m Bengal the 
Dnited Provmces and the Central Provinces In the first named 
province relief measurefl included arrangements with District Boards 
to concentrate then work on roadi tanks etc , m the areas afleoted 
The irrigation and railway deportments also undertook vanous 
works m the same areas 

In order to enable the reader to picture the action taken by the 
Provincial GovermnentB to rehovo distress or Bcaroity o somewhat 
full account of the action taken during the year under review by 
the Government of the United Provinces is given 

Here the monsoon arrived punctually and in its earlier stages 
was plentiful During August, however it weakened and although 
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lam fell from time to time, by the end of September it appeared 
likely that the piovince would have to face a seiious calamity* 
The 1927 Khauf (autumn) crop had not been good and the followmg 
Tobz (spiing) Cl op, which at one time promised to be a bumper crop, 
was reduced to considerably below the noimal by excessive wmter 
rams The damage to the labz ciop was particularly seveie m 
Bimdelkhand, where the Local Government distributed about 20,000 
maunds of improved wheat valued at lakhs of rupees, dxumg the 
early part of Octobei The revenue due on the rabt instalment 
was also i emitted, mainly in Bundelkhand, to the amount of 
Hs 4,44,000, and suspended to the amount of Bs 27,000 The 
Kharif crop of 1928, following these two indifferent harvests, suffer- 
ed damage which vaiied in seventy but was generally more severe 
in the west than in the east of the province The rice suffeied most, 
but cotton, which thrives on a light rainfall, was satisfactory, and 
sugar-cane did not sustam any seiious damage Bodder was scarce 
in a number of districts In order to reduce as much as possible 
the inevitable damage to the klianf crops the Local Government took 
all the steps open to them The canals were kept runnmg for a 
full supply of water throughout the period when they generally 
remain closed As an emergency measure, the Sarda canal, though 
it was incomplete, was opened six months earlier than was intended, 
and it was thus possible to iingate some 80,000 acres of nee and 
sugar-cane, which must otheiwise have suffered the full effect of the 
di ought Though the expenditure sanctioned for Agricultural 
Loans up to September was only Rs 48 lakhs, the Local Govern- 
ment subsequently distributed as taccavi (loans) over and above 
that sum no less than Rs 62 lakhs, making the total taccavi allot- 
ments in roimd figures, one crore and four lakhs 

« « « 

Among the more impoitant committees and enquiries mstituted 
during the yeai under leview may be mentioned the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee to the Simon Commission and the Age of Consent Committee 
The foimer was appointed under the Chairmanship of Sir Philip 
Hartog, Kt , 0 I E , to make enquiiies into the growth of education 
in British India and to piepare a ‘‘ Review of the Growth of Edu- 
cation ” with particular leference to its organisation in British 
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Tnilifl and ita relafaon to political and oonfltitutioiml oonditiona and 
potentialitiea of progreas The of Oonaent Oomnuttee was ap- 
pointed under the Ohairmfinalup of Sir Moropant Viahwanath Joshi 
B A , L 0 B Kt K.0 I E late Home Ifember of the EiecutiTo 
Oonncil of the Governor of the Central Provinces Ita duty was to 
examine the state of the laiv relating to the Age of Consent aa 
contained in the sections of the Penal Code relating to this subject 
to enquire into the effect of amendments made by an Amendment 
Act to the Penal Code in 1926 and to report whether farther 
amendment of the law was necessary Both these committees con 
ducted their enquiries during the year nnder review and their 
reports which were published after the close of the year will be 
discussed m the next issue of this report 


In last year s report reference was made to the appointment of 
the Indian Cinematograph Committee in October 1927 The Com- 
mittee pnhlished their report in August and their mom proposal 
was the creation of a Cinema Department to form part of the 
Commerce Department of the Government of India and to consist 
of an Advisory Committee with a Oinema Bureau as its executive 
branch It was recommended that the Advisory Committee should 
consist of not more than 14 members of whom 8 (including the 
chairman) should be non-officiol the Central Bureau should consist 
of a body of technical experts comprising a Director of PDm Pro- 
duction a camera man a printing and developing expert and an 
electnoinn Both the Bureau and the Advisory Committee were to 
be located at Bombay which is the mam seat of production and 
the chief importing centre for the Indian Pilm mdustry The func- 
tion of the Bureau would be to give expert advice and assistance 
while thot of the Advisory Committee would be to tender advice 
regarding finance and company promotion The siheme provides 
for a Deputy Censor at Calcutta the nppomtment of a Control Boord 
for purposes of censorship at Bombay with a censor os its chief 
executive officer and the establishment of provmoial Censorship 
Boards The Committee recommended the raising of the censorship 
fees from Ils 6 to Us 10 per thousand feet hut they were not in 
iavour of any increase of duty on imported films as a protective 
measure The Committee were agomit any preferential treatmenf 
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for the adnussion of British films into India, but they emphasised 
the desu ability of exchanges of educational films between various 
parts of the British Empire On the question of grantmg financial 
aid to the Indian cinema industry and the introduction of the 
“ quota system ”, the Committee divided itself equally The' 
majority recommended the grant of loans by Oovernment on favour- 
able terms to producers on the security of produced films, and also 
to companies or individuals who pioposed to build cinema houses 
The minority argued that financial aid at the expense of public 
fimds was unnecessary, especially as the cinema industry was not 
a key industry but a luxury industry The majority recommended 
the quota system, ^ith the twofold object of providing an outlet 
for suitable Indian films and gaming admission for them to theatres 
from which they are at piesent excluded They proposed to compel 
every exhibitor to show at least 50 per cent Indian films The 
minority considered this proposal more drastic than the British 
quota system, and expressed the view that it would be definitely 
mjurious to the Indian film industry It was, however, unanimous- 
ly agreed that if the danger of foreign domination ever became 
immment, legislative action should be immediately taken to check 
it The general conclusions of the Committee were that the cmema- 
mdustry m India should receive liberal treatment from the Qovern- 
ment because it contributes its share to the general revenues of the 
countiy and is of great national impoidance The report is under 
the consideration of the Government 

* * * 

The Church of England in India has, durmg the year under 
review,, taken action under the powers confeired upon it by the 
Indian Church Act, and Corporations Sole, who will be dissolved on 
the date of the Legal Separation, have transferred the property they 
hold to Diocesan Trust Associations registered under the Company’s 
Act of 1913 Applications for the mcorporation under Boyal Char- 
ter of the Indian Chuich Trustees has been made The 4th Draft 
of “ the Constitution, Canon, and Rules of the India Church ” as- 
amended at the session of the General Council held m Eebruary, 
1928, has been issued to all Diocesan Councils for final consideia- 
tiou, and they have been requested to send then representatives to 
the next meeting of the Geneial Council summoned for Januaiy the- 
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58tli, 1930 duly autLomed to accept ‘ The Constitution Canons 
and Rulea ’ with or without amendment This being done the 
General Council will he ashed to pass a resolution requesting the 
Governor General in4^uncil to fix the date for the legal separation 
The Statutory rules framed under the Indian Church Act to secure 
to congregations worshipping m maintained Churches services in 
accordance with the ntes of the Church of England have received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State and have been published for 
general information in the Oazetis of India of the 29th June 1929 


India 8 relations with South Africa tend to become more and 
more important with the paesmg of years In May 1927 the 
Government of India appointed the Bight Honourable Y 8 Snni 
vaea Sastn PC as their first Agent in the Union of South Alnca, 
io ensure the smooth working of the agreement on the Indian quee- 
tion which was reached between the two Governments at Cape Town 
m January 1927 and to consolidate the good relations which the 
•Conference had helped to establish Mr Sastn when accepting 
the appointment informed Govemment that he might not he able to 
stay in South Ainoa for more than one year but he wes happily 
able to remain there for more than eighteen months By his ser 
vices to his compatnots m South Africa and the promotion of fnend 
ly relations between India and the Union Mr Sastn has scoured a 
high place for himself m the history of the two countnes os a suc- 
cessful Ambassador of India and has laid India under a great debt 
of gratitude He has left a high standord of statesmanship for his 
sncceasor to maintain 


The most notable departure from India during the year wn* that 
of Sir Basil Blackett who left India early in April, after having 
rendered a little over five years service os Finance Member of His 
Excellency the Yicoroy s Executive Council On his first omval 
the finances of India were in a far from satisfactory position and 
Sir Basil Blackett was responsible for the initiation and also for 
the successful accomplishment of an ordered financial policy which 
undoubtedly brought great benefits to the Indian Empire In all 
8ir Basil framed six annual budgets and the most conspicuous 
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featui'es af tins cycle of administiation were the retrencliment of 
avoidable public expenditure, i educed taxation, reduction in tbe 
burden of deadweight debt, financial encouragement to industrial 
enterprise in India, stabilisation of exchange, the emancipation of 
Hallway finance, and, lastly, remission of the provincial contri- 
butions, giving thiough the agency of the Provincial Governments 
increased scope for expenditure on nation-building services Sir 
Basil himself would be the first to admit that in carrying out this 
programme he had the inestimable help of a succession of favouiable 
monsoons Of the various' fiuancial lefoims which he succeeded in 
introducing, peihaps the most impoitant was his scheme foi the 
Heduction and Avoidance of Debt, a measure which was undoubtedly 
of very gieat assistance to the loan operations of the Government of 
India during Sir Basil’s tenure of office 

Death took a heavy toll of distinguished statesman and politi- 
cians m India duiing the yeai under leview On June 17th, 192S, 
Sir Alexander Muddiman, Goveinoi of the Dnited Piovinces, died 
at Nairn Tal from heart failure, thus terminating a brilliant career 
in India extending over thirty years He took a prominent part in 
establishing and woikmg the constitution which followed the 
Montagu-Chelmsfoid Eeport He was the first president of the 
Council of State, ovei the deliberations of which he presided with 
maiked success As Home Member to the Government of India, a 
post which he filled with conspicuous success, he was also leader of 
the Legislative Assembly, with whose members, both official and 
non-official, he enjoyed the highest degree of popularity Shoit as 
was the period of Sir Alexander’s tenure of the Governorship of the 
United Provinces before his lamented death, he had given ample 
proof that he possessed the rare qualities necessary foi success m 
his high office. The merited tributes paid to his memory by public 
men and by the newspapers of this country afford some measure of 
the extent of the loss which India and the Empire suffered by his 
death 

On November 17th, the death of Lala Lajpat Hai, a prominent 
Swaiajist politician, occurred from heart failure at Lahore He 
played a leading part in the political life of his country, and, in 
the words of His Excellency the Viceroy, there were qualities m 
him which led many who dissented most sharply from his political 
opmions to forget then dissent in a genume appreciation of a very 
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Tmmaii personality TJnfortnnately he had been injnr^ Blightly 
"during a collision between the Police and some members cJ a crowd 
which had demonstrated against the Simon Commission on its 
•arrival in liohore 18 days before his death This incident was 
made the basis of a charge against the Punjab Police, and through 
them the Government of having caused Lala Lajpat Eai s death 
It was, however the case tbnt between the incident of October 30th 
■and hia death he followed his regular mode of life and it was 
evident that this ocomrpnce hod no direct relation with the cause 
of his death The Punjab Government instituted an enquiry into 
the incidents at the railway station which showed that the police 
had acted with restrain Lola Lajpat Rai s death formed the sub- 
ject of debates in both the Iiegislative Assembly and the Punjab 
Legislative Council 

Tbe death of Lord Smhe which occurred on March 6th 1928, at 
Berhampore (Bengal) from heart failure was a great loss to India 
and the Empire The first Indian to nse to he Advocate General 
•of Bengal Law Member of the Viceroy s EieontiTe Council, Under 
Secretary of State for India a Bntuh Peer and Governor of a 
Province (Bihar and Onssa) he was a lawyer of the highest dis- 
Action and his eminence was recognised not only by his being 
made a Emg e Counsel but also by has elevation to the Pnvy 
Council He represented India at the Peace Conference and on the 
Impenal "War Cabinet His was a career whicb marked an epoch 
m the history of India He successfully combined a real appre- 
-cmtion of wbat he had learnt in the "West and a real understanding 
■of Great Britain with the retention of his character and outlook as 
nn Indian He was therefore able to rendccr marked semes in 
mterpretuig India to Britain Of his work m politics it need only 
be mentioned that as President of the Indian National Congress 
he was the first to ask for on authontative definition of the British 
^al of policy in India which was later on laid down on behalf of 
Hi 8 Majesty^s Government in the House of Commons in the decla 
ration which Mr Montagu made on the 20th of August 1917 In 
Lord Sinha India lost one of her greatest sons 


"With the death of the Honourable Mr S It Dos Law Member 
■of the ^ iceroy s Executive Council on October 20th 1928 from an 
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affection' of tlie limgs, India lost anotker eminent and loyal son 
Tke late Mr Das was Advocate General of Bengal before bis eleva- 
tion to tbe Governor-General’s Council, and bis work to found a 
school for Indian boys, modelled on tbe lines of an English Public 
School, occupied all bis leisure hours A distinguished lawyer and 
public man, who was liked both by tbe friends and tbe opponents of 
tbe Government which is served, be was an outstandmg figure in 
that group of Indian patriots who have been able to combme in 
their work service to both Britain and India 

Tbe Baja of Panagal, Leader of tbe Eon-Brabmm Party and 
formerly Chief Minister of tbe Madras Government, died on tbe 
15tb December, 1928, from influenza He was tbe second minister 
in tbe first Hon-Brabmin Mmistry of tbe Beformed Council. As 
leader of tbe Hon-Brabmin Party be proved himself a clever tacti- 
cian and successful politician 
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PbHhci dnrms tbe Yettr 

Earlier miinbers of thiw Report have not failed to draw atten 
bon to tlie many different sides whicli Indian politic* present to 
tlioM who study them for the pobbca of India are very far 
from being wholly oompneed within the doings of her Central 
Legislature and Central Government Every province in the 
country haa its own polibca and its own politn^l life more or less 
\'igorouB its own peculiar polibcal problems and it* own solu 
bon* for them, and the view of the Oentral Legislatnre on any 
given matter of poliov is far from being a* a matter of oourte 
the same as that of all or even any one, of the pnmnce* 

We shall see m tho* chapter that eveiry Provincial Legiflative 
Council in India except one had decided by the Autumn of 192S 
to appoint a comnuttee elected from among its own members to 
co-operate with the Statutory ComiaiMion, wherea* the Legislative 
Assembly decided against co<operabon m February 19^, and 
subsequently fnmiahed no reason for leading the Government of 
India to suppose that it would change it* opinion li the question 
were submitted to it a second time 

Apart from the Legislatnre an important element in the 
general political life in thi* country i* fnmiAhed by certain poll 
bcal, religion* communal and other organisations which exert 
an influence— ot time* a very powerful influence — on the general 
course of polibcs In the TJmted Kingdom and other Western 
countries people are familiar enough with party organisations 
but bodies hire the All India Jsational Congress the AH India 
Nabonol Liberal Federation the All India hinsbm League and 
tho All India Hindu Hohasabha ore different from and some- 
thing more than, ordinary party organisations At times their 
claims lor the allegiance of the people differ from those of the 
Provincial and Central Legislatures of the people at other bme* 
political leaders seek to shape policv and direct the broad course 
of political •'vents through their influence in these bodies rather 
thnn through their doings and those of their parties in the Legis- 
latures In foot part of the proceedings in the different Legisla 
I -2 > 
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latures represent an attempt to bring into operation mandates 
received fiom one or other of the bodies mentioned above. This 
leiuark is particularly true of the All-India National Congress 
Altogether, India is so laige, and political activities in this 
country are so vride and varied that it is not easy for an observer 
to keep himself closely in touch ■with all the provincial policies or 
the proceedings of the numeious organisations mentioned above, 
and for this reason the doings of the Central Legislature and the 
political parties which compose its two Houses are generally taken 
as the sum of the political life of the country. Limitations of 
space make it necessary to follow in this chapter the well beaten 
track of what may be conveniently called All-India Politics Never- 
theless,. references will be found heie and there to events of a 
political kind in the Piovinces, as also, some description of the 
pioceedings of organisations and bodies unconnected with the 
various legislatures which may, peihaps, open out vistas m the 
wide and varied political landscape lying outside the walls of the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly 

• * # 

A broad survey of the political scene in India during the 
twelve months which are now being passed in leview reveals two 
prominent features standing above and overshado'wing all else 
The first of these two features is formed by the doings of the 
Sta'tutory Commission and the reactions to them throughout India, 
and the second by Hindu-Muslim relations. Porming a connect- 
ing link between the two is the Nehru-Sapru Report, which will 
receive further discussion later in this chapter The report, as we 
shall see, is both a part of the reaction to the appomtment of the 
“Statutory Commission, and also the most important attempt made 
•since the Lucknow Pact of 1916 to devise a settlement of the poli- 
tical differences between Hindus and Muslims which should re- 
ceive the maximum amount of agreement on both sides As it is 
now always referred to in the Indian press and on public plat- 
forms as the Nehru Report, this is the title which will be given to 
it throughout this chapter Thus, to continue our analogy, we 
shall most easily map out the coimtry through which we have to 
pass in the succeeding pages if we work from the vantage ground 
pro'vdded by these "two outstandmg points, and our discussion of 
the broad political relations between the two communities will be 
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foTind to resolve itseli into an account of tte progress of the 
Nehru Heport 

Although few individtinl events of dramatic interest have oo- 
cnrred during this period, the story of the year s politics is of 
unusual interest for it includes developraenta and changes in the 
grouping of opinion in this country, the effects of which will, in 
all probability be of more then merely temporary interest and 
importance The Statutory Commission helped by its Indian 
Wing composed of members of the two houses of the Indian Cen 
tral Legislature and by the Oommitlees elected by the Legislative 
Councila of every province in the country with the solitary excep- 
tion of the Central Provinces has earned out its programme of 
enquiry thoroughly and completely in spite of hostile receptions 
in some of the places which it visited The Muslims have achieved 
an impressive measure of unity in respect of their communal 
daims Q notable attempt has been made to erect the frame*work 
of a constitution for India which it was hoped by its authors 
would be found acceptable to all communities and interests Mr 
Gbndhi has returned to the political arena and a dangerous and 
re-aoiionary resolution has b^n taken by an important political 
body namely the All India National Congress The Nehru 
Report and the CongresB Resolution ngaiu have both resulted 
from and contributed to the changes and reactions above men 
tioned and it wiR be out task m this chapter to study these and 
other phenomena in as great detail as the limits of our space will 
allow 

In our study in the preceding Chapter of one particular aspect 
of Hindu Muslim relations during the year we saw how the pros- 
pects of a long truce in the inter-comniunal noting which hos so 
vexed the life of this countrv for several years past lies at the 
end of the year under the shadow of the Bombay nots Through 
out the year the importance of finding a solution acceptable to 
both Sides of the questions in dispute between the two great com 
munities has been kept bv circumstances well in the forefront of 
men s minds Yerv much of the evidence given before the Sta 
tutorv Commission is a commentary on the importance of finding 
such a solution and of all the many considerations which the 
authors of the hehrn Report had to hear m mind this wn the 
most prominent 



Later in this chapter shall find moie than one statement 
of the Indian Muslims' position with regard to safeguards for 
their interests under any future constitutional changes Practi- 
cally, their claims amount to a demand for the letention of the 
existing system of sepaiate communal electorates, for the reserva- 
tion of seats in the Legislative Councils of Provinces, even where 
Muslims are in a majority, for the allocation of one-third of the 
seat^ in the Cential Legislature to their community, and, finally, 
for the separation of Sind fiom the Bombay Presidency and the 
extension of Reforms, similai to those enjoyed by othei provinces, 
to the Horth-West Fiontier Province It will be noticed that the 
situation has changed somewhat since March, 1927, when a repre- 
sentative gatheiing of Muslims in Delhi agreed to the abolition 
of separate electoiates on ceitain conditions, and also since the 
Madras Session of the All-India National Congress in December, 
1927, when what is known as the ''Dnity Resolution " was ac- 
cepted by the Congress This resolution provided for Joint elec- 
torates in the various legislative bodies, with reservation of seats 
on the basis of population, piovided that each community made 
reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities so as to give them 
representation in excess of the proportion to which they would be 
entitled on a population basis The task of the All-Parties Con- 
ference was largely the reconciling of these claims with the 
counter-claims of the majority of Hindu politicians, one of whose 

mam objects is the abolition of communal electorates 

* * » 

Readers of last year’s report will remember that the accoimt 
of Hindu-Muslim relations during the year 1927-28 ended with 
the adjournment of the All-Parties Conference towards the middle 
of March, 1928, still unsuccessful in its search for some path 
leading to unity between the two great communities But, before 
adjourning, the Conference appointed sub-committees to enquire 
into and report on two of the most important factors in the Hindu- 
Muslim political problem, namely, the form and constitution of 
the electorate — that is, whether constituencies should remain as at 
present, organised primarily on the communal basis, or whether 
Hmdu, Muslim and other electors should vote in jomt constituen- 
cies — and the question of the separation of Sind from the Bombay 
Presidency The Conference adjourned only until May, and on the 
19lh of that month its delegates dulv met m Bombay Sir 
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Mohammad Sbafl and Sir Abdul Kanm Gharaan ami the ■whole 
of the Shofl Wing of the Mnahm League together with the leaders 
of the Tory large and important Justice or Non Brahmin party 
of the South of India held aloof from the May Conference, and 
some important political leaders such as Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malawiya, Mr M A Jinnah, Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and Mr 
Gandhi were unable to be present In consequence, the Congress 
element predominated but the Conference represented many of 
the schools of political opinion in this country Dr Ansan es 
President of the All National Congress, presided orer the 

Conference and informed the delegates at the ontaet that no agree- 
ment had been reached on the subject of the electorate and that 
the report of the sub-committee which had been formed to con 
sider the question of the separation of Sind from Bombay was 
not yet ready for submission to the Conference After much dis- 
cussion the Conference came to the decision to appoint a small 
but influential enb-comnuttee to determine the principles of a con 
siitution for India and draft a Report thecreon It was further 
agreed that the committee should complete the drafting of the 
Report before July 1st gi'nng the fullest consideration to the 
resolutions which had been passed from time to tune by the Tano'us 
important communal political and other organisations in India 
Pinally it "was agreed that the All Parties Conference should 
meet again m August to consider the suh-committee s report The 
leport was published in August and bore eight signatures in 
eluding those of Pandit Motilol Nehru leader of the Congress 
Party Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru leader of the Liberals and Sir 
All Imam at one time a member of the Governor General s Exe- 
cutive Council 

The production of the Nehm Report may fairly be regarded 
os the most important of all the reootions of those who have held 
aloof from the work of the Statutory Commissiou to the political 
situation created hv the appointment of the letter m November 
1928 At the time of the announcement of the appointment of 
the Commission the Earl of Birkenhead who was then Secretary 
of State for India said that in the three years during which ho 
had been Secretary of State he bad twice invited critics in India 
to put forward their own suggestions for a constitution and that 
till! offer was still open These words wore regarded by mnnv 
Indian public men as and indeed were openly stated to bo a 
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challenge from Lord Birkenliead to political India to produce a 
constitution wkich miglit gain the assent of all interests in th.is- 
countn% and the Neh.ru Report has been freely stated in the 
press and on the platform to be the ans\rer to the alleged challenge. 
Hoiveyer this may be, the Report does represent a constructive 
effort to build a political platform broad enough and spacious 
enough to accommodate the many and very varied interests whose 
assent to the Report would have to be secured before it could be 
tiuly said to embody the desire of United India, and m the narra- 
tive of its fate will be found the kernel of the interest and impoi’t- 
ance of the year’s politics But before we turn to this subject we 
will consider briefly the chronological course of events from the 
beginn i ng of April, 1928, because by doing so we shall be able 
to form a clearer mental picture of the year’s politics and to 
appreciate the more fully the circumstances in which the Nehru. 
Report came to birth 

Those who studied the course of Indian political affairs during 
the twelve months ending on April 1st, 1928, as described in the 
last volume of this annual chronicle, will remember that the 
narrative closed with the remark that outside the Legislative As- 
sembly opinion was, on the whole, veering in the direction of 
co-operatmn with the Statutory Commission It should be ex- 
plained that this remark was based on the slowly but perceptibly 
glowing belief among Muhammadan parties that it would be to 
their benefit to take advantage of the Statutory enquiry which 
had been set on foot, on the rise of a similar belief among the 
leaders and members of the non-Brahmin, or Justice, party off 
southern India, and last, but by no means least, in the signs, al- 
ready visible, that by the time Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
returned to India in October the Provincial Councils would have 
decided to participate in the work of the Commission by the appoint- 
ment of committees to work with it And, in fact, by the end' 
of September all but one of the nine Legislative Councils of 
the major Provinces had decided to appoint their committees to 
work with the Commission Two councils, those of Burma and 
the Punjab, had made known their decision by the end of March, 
1928, and they were closely followed by Assam on April 3rd The 
Bengal Council’s decision, by the very respectable majority of 
twenty two, to co-operate with the Commission was taken on July 
9th, and was an event of more than usual significance, for, in many 
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Tespectfl the poaition of Bengal in Indian politics is unique 
Until the Durbar of 1911 the capital of India Tras at Calcutta, 
and the Province has al^mys been in the v e r y forefront of poll 
ticol warfare and political change in this country Thus it i*oine 
about that the decision of the Bengal Council was viewed with 
more than ordinary interest, both in India and in England 
When it was shortly afterwards followed by the similar decision 
of the Bombay Oonncil wbicb arrived at its decision by a still 
greater majority the qnestion of the co-operation of the Provincial 
Legislaturee with the Commission might be said to have been set- 
tled as far as all bnt one of Uie Provinces was concerned "Within 
a fortnight, Bihar and Onssa followed Bombay m co-operation 
but did so by a slender majority Tbe United Provinces and 
Madras botb annidled their previous decisions not to co-operate 
with the Commisaion, and both did so ihthont taking the question 
to a division Thus by tbe time the Commission returned to 
India in October every Provincial Council in India with the 
exception of that of the Central Provinces had pledged itself to 
appoint a committee to co-operate with Sir John Simon and his 
colieaguee in their task of enquiry Neither the Legislative As- 
sembly nor the Legislative Council of the Central Provincas was 
asked to reconsider its verdict on the subject of co-operation with 
the Commission The second House of the Indian Central Legis- 
lature, the Council of State, had chosen by a very substantial 
majority to co-operate with the Commission and during the 
Autumn session of 1928 it elected three of its members — the 
Honourable Sir Bankuron Nair the Honourable Sir Arthur Proom 
and the Honourable Raja Nawnb All Ehan — to form n part of the 
Central Legislative Committee which it will be remembered was 
to form the Indian "Wing of the Joint Pree Conference desenbed 
bv Sir John Simon in bis letter of Februarv Gth 1928 to His Ex 
celloncy Lord Inrm A fourth member of tbe Council of State 
Snrdar Sbivdeo Singh Uboroi was nominated to tbe Committee 
bv tbe Governor-General to represent the Sikh Communit\ Tlie 
Central Committee was completed by the nominotion of five mem 
bers of the Legislative Assembly — Sir Zulfiqar Ali Hban I/cader 
of the Muslim Centre Party and a member of tbe ruling family of 
Malerkotia State in the Punjab Sir Han Singh Gour an emi 
nent lawyer Dr Abdulla Suhrawnrdy one of tlio foremost onen 
tnlists m India "Mr Kikabhai Premeband one of the most prorai 
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nent men m Boioboy financial circles, and Eao Baliadur M C. 
Rajah, President of tlie All-India Depressed Classes Association 

Tims, tlirouglioiit the summer of 1928, developments of great 
importance, as far as the boycott position was concerned, were 
taking place in the Provincial Legislative bodies, but it is not pos- 
sible to point to any such open changes in the country at laige, 
and, generally speaking, thioughout the whole of the period 
under review the important political organisations, such as the 
All-India hTational Congress, the All-India Libeial Federation, 
and Mr Iinnah’s section of the All-India Muslim League, main- 
tained the attitude which they had adopted in their annnal meet- 
ings in December, 1928, which was one of complete boycott of the 
Commission The same may also be said of the important oigani- 
sation the Hindu Mahasabha, which held its annual session at 
Jubbulpoie in the second week in Apiil, that is, at the begin- 
ning of the period which we aie now passing under review The 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, as is well known, is a body of dele- 
gates lepresenting local Hindu oiganisations all ovei India Its 
attitude towards any political problem is, therefore of considerable- 
importance The Piesident at the 1928 session was Mr H C 
Kelkar, a member of the Legislative Assembly, and a politician 
of reputation, particularly in that part of India known as 
Mahaiashtra, that is, the home of the Mahaiatta people His- 
piesidential address did not touch the question of the Commission,, 
but confined itself to an analysis of the political situation, parti- 
culaily to that pait of it which is formed by Hindu-Muslim anta- 
gonism Yet, although the Mahasabha did not specifically endorse 
or reaffiim the boycott of the Statutory Commission, it did not 
dissociate itself therefrom, and since the outstanding Mahasabha 
Leaders such as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr Moonje, 
and Ml N C Kelkar had identified themselves whole-heartedly 
with the boycott it was understood that the Mahasabha would do 
so also Thus, during the summer months of 1928, whilst one 
Provincial Legislative Council after another was coming in on the 
side of the Commission, and choosing its committee to take part 
in the great Statutoiy Enquiry which the formation of the Com- 
mission had set on foot, the Opposition in the Legislative As- 
sembly, and most of the important political or g-uast-political 
bodies and organisations steadily lefused to move from the position 
which they had first taken up with regard to the Commission, 
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Jind on tlie contrary, devoted their efforta, throngh certain leaders 
And representatiTes to the production of the Nehru Report. 

» • • 

During the summer of 1928 while the Nehru Report was in 
process of gestation, no partioular developments in the broad pob 
"bcal situation took place but these months witneesed certain mm 
dents and the progress of certam movements of some significance 
"Throughout this fam e the Bordoli agitation was focussing a 
good deal of public attention labonr unrest, far from subaidmg 
showed signs of spreading and these together with attempts to 
popularise the Youth Movement formed a dark patch m a poll 
ticol scene which on the whole was tranquil though dull 

However the attitude of the supporters of Independence for 
India was not either practically or in the eyes of the framers of 
the Report the most important element m the reception accorded 
to the All Parties Oonierence Report Par and away the most 
important question was how it would be received by the minority 
conimnnities of whom the most important are of course the 
Muslims The original intention of the All Parties Oonierence 
bad been to circulate the Report among the diSerent bodies and 
associations which had joined in the Conference but os this would 
have been a very lengthy process the heads of the All Parties 
Conference decided to submit it to a special meeting of the Con 
ierence to open at Lucknow on August the 28th at which all 
interests concerned would have an opportunity of stating their 
views Between the publication of the Report and the Lucknow 
meeting a certain amount of dissent on the part of Muhammadans 
and of some sections of the Sikhs became apparent and before 
Augnst the 28th it wns clear that what we have called the com 
mnnal sections of the Report were going to form the subject of 
important cnticiam 

It will he remembered that one of the instructions given to the 
•Committee which drew up the Report was that its basis should be 
full responsible government for India ond the part of the report 
which deolt with this was accepted nnanimously by the Lucknow 
Conference although the resolution by which this u done was 
couched in somewhat ambiguous terms This resolution which 
claimed for India a form of Government not lower In status than 
that of ony of the self governing dominions was moved by a vetonin 
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flniionnlist polHicinn. Pniidit Madnn Mohan Malnviyn, ^^llo is now 
tlio leader of the jS’niionalisi Pmiy in ihe Legislative Assembly. 
His resolution was, hovcvci, opposed by a younger politician, 
Pandit ,To^Yabn^lal ICebru, son of I’andii Motilnl Neliru, who 
argued that India's goal aliould be complete Independence and 
not Dominion Status Ab a lesult of the younger Pandit’s verj 
nble opposition li ivnb found nccespaiy to draft the final form of 
tlie resolution in wide terms, and as jiassed by the Confeience it 
read ns follows* — 

‘ ‘Without restricting the liberty of action of those political 
parties whoso goal is complete independence, this Conference 
declares — 

(1) that the form of government to be established in India 
should he responsible, that is to say, a government 
in which the executive should be responsible to a 
popularly elected legislature possessing full and 
plenary powers, 

{2) that such form of government shall in no event he 
lower than that of any self-governing Dominion ” 

A significant commentary on the importance of the communal 
clement in Indian politics at present is to be found on the fact that 
the discussion on the subject of the separation of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency occupied as large, and was as animated, a part 
jof the proceedings of the Conference as the fundamentally im- 
portant resolution moved by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
The resolution, as put to the Conference, was in the following 
terms — 

“ Simultaneously with the establishment of government in ac- 
cordance with the Nehru Committee Report, Sind shall be sepa- 
rated from Bombay and constituted a separate province provided 
that — 

(1) after enquiry it is found (o) that Sind is financially 
self-supporting, (6) in the event of its being found 
that it IS not financially self-supporting, on the 
scheme of separation being laid before the people of 
Sind m its financial and administrative aspects, that 
the majority of inhabitants favonred the scheme and 
expressed their readiness to bear the financial res- 
ponsibility of the new arrangement 

INDIA a 



(2) that the form of government in Smd ahaH he the samo 

03 in other provinoes under the Nehru constitution 
and 

(3) that the non Hoslezn minority in Smd shall he given 

the same prmlegea in the matter of representation 
m the Provincial and Central legislatures as Moslem 
minorities are given nnder the Nehru Oommitiee- 
report in areas irhere they are m the minority ’ 

This resolution inia unanimously accepted as also irere other 
resolutioiia agreeing to the extension of Reforms to the Norths 
West Frontier and Baluohifftan, to the adoption of a system of 
general electorates based on adult suffrage and without any re- 
servation of seats for any community m the Punkah and to the 
reconsideration of the question of communal electorates after a 
period of ten years Immediately after the dispersal of the Con 
ferenoe, however, such well known figures in Muslim politics OS' 
Mr ShauJcat All the elder of the two All Brothers and Mauln 
Mohammad Yokoob Deputy President of the Legislative Assembly 
strongly cnhcised the wav in which Muslim claims had been 
Ignored at the Conference In fact as we shall see Muslim oppo* 
sition to the Report was to gr o w steadily stronger up to the very 
end of the period covered in this Report Mr Shnulat All s 
point of disagreement at tirsC glance does not seem a verv im* 
portant one In oce of its recommeadations the Nehru Report 
had diverged from the agreement made at the MadniB session of 
the All India Notional Congress in 1&27 which arranged lor 
reservation of seats for Muslims even in the two provinces Bengal 
and the Punjab in which they were in the majority and Mr 
Shauiat All wanted the Report to be amended so ns to bring it 
back into line with the Madras Resolution As other sections of 
the Muslims came mto the fray however the gap between their 
opinions and the settlement of the communal problems propound 
rd by the Nehru Report gruduelly widened until as we shall see 
the end of the year leaves it to all appearances ns broad as it 
was before the All Parties Conference began to work Naturally 
Muslim claims evoked counter-claims from the Hindu side not- 
ably from the Hindu Mahosahha through its chief spokesman 
Dr Moonje, a well known Mnhrattn political leader who hod been- 
President of the Jubbulpore session of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha m April l&A From opinions expressed both bw 
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individuals and at representative gatlierings of Sind Hindus, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that tbe majority of the latter are 
opposed to tbe separation of Sind from Bombay, and Dr. Moonje 
took an early opportunity of pointing out that a veiy important 
principle was contamed in such an operation as tbe sepaiation 
of Smd from Bombay and tbe extension of political reforms to 
tbe two predominatingly Muslim areas of tbe Hoitb-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan This piinciple was tbe creation of 
oommunal provinces in addition to communal electorates — a prin- 
-ciple which, Dr. Moonje believed, struck at tbe very heart of 
Indian national unity. 

# * 

Tbe Autumn session of tbe Central Legislature opened in Simla 
immediately after tbb conclusion of tbe Lucknow Conference, 
formally, tbe Legislature would have been given an oppoitunity 
by tbe supporters of tbe Deport to express an opinion on it Pandit 
Motilal Hebru himself is a member of tbe Legislative Assembly and 
be could have brought tbe matter up in tbe form of a resolution 
on tbe Assembly asking tbe latter, in tbe usual form, to recom- 
mend to tbe Governor General in Council tbe steps to be taken to 
put tbe recommendations of tbe Deport into force as soon as possible. 
In view, however, of tbe differences of opinion which have been re- 
vealed, ciicumstances were obviously unfavourable for such a re- 
solution Indeed, tbe session bad hardly begun when a mani- 
ftisto was issued, signed by about thirty Muslim members of tbe 
Legislative Assembly and various Provincial Legislative Coimcils, 
-complammg that tbe Deport failed to realise tbe problems of tbe 
minorities in India and omitted to provide safeguards for tbe pro- 
•tection of tbeir mterests. Tbe signatories said that they wanted 
■to make it quite clear that no constitution could be acceptable to 
Muslims unless it provided effective and adequate safeguards for 
•tbeir interests Tbe signatures included those of men belonging 
to all parties in tbe Assembly, including tbe Congress Party, and 
tbe manifesto made it quite certain that no resolution on tbe sub- 
ject of tbe Hebru Deport could get much Muslim support m tbe 
Assembly and would be moie likely, on tbe other band, to give 
rise to controversy which would still further embitter tbe existing 
<iivisions of opinion 

Between tbe middle of September, when tbe Autumn session 
of tbe Legislature came to an end, and December, which is the 

c 2 
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month ■w’hen all the great political or ji«m political bodies and or 
ganiBations in India with the exception of the All India Hmdn 
Mahasahha hold therr annual meetings no very definite develop- 
ments took place either in Hmdn Muslim relatians generally, or 
in the attitude of the public towards the Nehru Beport Broadly 
speaking Muslim opinion steadily hardened against it whilst m 
dividuals and bodies associated with the All India National Oon 
grees and the All India Liberal Federation became more active 
and enthusiBstio in its support The attitude of the leaden of the 
All India Hmdn Mahasahha however was one of somewhat 
luapicious watchfulnees There seems to be no reason to doubt 
that thev were prepared to accept the report as it stood but they 
were not prepared to accept any modifications in the direction 
demanded by Muslim opinion a strong section of which was by 
this tune challenging not merely such details as the reservation of 
•eats for Muslims m provinces even where they were in a majo- 
rity bnt also the vary basis of the settlement of Hindu Muslim 
difierencea propounded by the Beport A representatjve Muslim 
meeting held at Delhi m March 1927 had resolved to accept joint 
electorates on oertam terms but now the opponents of jomt electo- 
rates on any terms were once more making themselves heard, and 
the questions of the separation of Sind from Bombay and the 
extension of Eeforms at any rate to the North West Frontier 
Province occupied a leading place in the discusaions which pro* 
ooeded m the press and on pubLo platforms In these mrcum 
stances the big annual meetings took place — those of the All India 
National Congress the All Portiee Conference Mr Imnoh s 
wing of the All India Muslim League in Calcutta, and the meet- 
ing of the All India Liberal Federation m Allahabad The 
meeting of the All Parties Conference preceded all the others its 
primary ohjecbve being the establishment of inter-communnl 
unity, on which depends ultimately all safe political progress m 
this country This being so it need hardlv be said that the 
adoption or rejection of the Nehru Beport was the main buBineai 
before the Conference Between the Lucknow meeting and De- 
cember the 22nd, when the Calcutta session of the All Parties 
Conference opened Mr Snnivasa Iyengar and his supporters in 
the demand for complete Independence hnd decided not to press 
their views before the Conference but to reserve thomsilTes for the 
All India Isational Congress Therefor© the onlv opposition to 
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the JiTehru Eoport, which was likely to be made in the Convention, 
was that of the Muslims, who chose a number of repiesentatives to 
attend and pi ess their claims. But it was not until the pioceed- 
lugs of the Conference had almost come to an end that the Muslim 
delegates, headed by Mr. Jinnah, attended n meeting On that 
day Mr Jinnah powerfully put foiivard the Muslim claims in the 
form of a seiies of amendments to tlio main lesolution which ap- 
proved of the Nehru Eepoit, and m these amendments he claimed 
onc-third of the elected seats in both Ilouses of the Legislature, the 
reservation of seats in Bengal and the Punjab in the event of 
adult suffrage being established, the vesting of residuary powders 
with the provinces and not with the Central Government, and the 
separation of Sind which should not be dependent upon the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth The Conference, how’ever, after 
listening to an impassioned appeal from Mr. Jayakar, the Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Part}* m the Legislative Assembly, re- 
jected Mr. Jinnah’s amendments Mr Jayakar’s mam objection 
was that Mr Jinnah’s proposals ran countei to the basic prin- 
ciples on which the communal settlement had been erected at 
Lucknow. A gieat part of the strength of the opposition to the 
Muslim proposals came from the Hindu Mahasabha 'leaders, who 
claimed that if any change were made in the communal settle- 
ment proposed by the Nehru Report they would entirely with- 
draw their support from that document The Sikhs also tried to 
press their demands for more favourable consideration than the 
Nehru Report allowed to the claims of their commimity^ but with 
no success, and on behalf of the Cential Sikh League, one of the 
Sikh Leaders read out a long statement in the Convention annoimc- 
mg the League’s determination to withhold its support from the 
Nehru Report and to take no further part m the proceedings of 
the Convention Thus, serious opposition developed to the solu- 
tion of the communal problem offered by the Nehru Report, and 
there is no doubt that the opposition on the part of the Muslims 
was both stronger and more widespread than it had been at the 
time of the Lucknow Conference Mr Jinnah’s failure to get 
any of his amendments to the Report accepted by the Convention 
made it impossible for him to continue the session of his wing 
of the Muslim League, which accordingly adjourned 

# • * , 
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Between Ihe Autumn session oi the Legoslahve Assembly and 
tie end of 1928, preparations were made for bnlding in Delhi a 
meeting of representatives of all Muslim organisations and schools 
of thought under the Presidentship of Hm Highness the Aga 
Khan The pnmemovers in this were Sir Mohammad Shafi, 
the well laiown Punjab Muslim leader, Mr FasI BahimtullEih a 
prominent member of the Independent Party in the Legislative 
Assembly Sir A Ghasnavi one of the principal leaders of 
the Bengal Muslims Dr Shafaat Ahmad a member of tbe 

United Provincca Legislative Council, end certain other well 
known Muslims and it was attended by a large number of distin 
guished Muslims from all over India The meeting duly took 
place on the 31st December 1928 and the 1st January, 19^, and 
resulted in a remarkable display of unanimity on the subject of 
the Nehru Beport in general and Muslim olaunj m particular 
In opening the proceedings of the Muslim All Parties Conference 
as the meeting was called Hia Highness the Aga Khan urged 
closer contact between the leaders of the Muslim community and 
the mosses eo that the opinions of the latter might bo better nnder 
stood and be given more respeot than they had received in the 
past He then pointed out that it would be impossible for 
Muslims to live happily in India il the prevailing friction between 
them and the Hindus were to continue But, he added India 
could never be a prosperous and self governing country if such a 
large and important commnnitv as the Muslims were allowed to 
feel any doubt about the safety of their economio and moral In 
terest Lastly Hm Highness showed that as long as India 
relied for protection against aggression from outside on the power 
of Great Britain the latter would naturally claim a predominant 
shore in the Government of India 

After His Highness s speech the mam interest m the snhso- 
■quent proceedings of the All Parties Muslim Conference centred m 
the difference between the conservative and constitutional school of 
Muslim thought represented by such leaders os Sir Mohammad 
Shafi Sir A K Ghaxnavi and others and the extreme school of 
thought led by Mr Mohammad AU which stands for Complete 
Independence for India In the end however n compromise wos 
reached, and the Conference adopted unanimously o compendious 
resolution in which the Ituslim position and Muslim claims were 
fully and authoritatively defined The resolution, whilst con- 
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ceding to !Mr Moliainmnd Ali on the question of form, reproduced 
suhslantially the point of Aieu of Sir Mohammad Shafi and his 
school of thought. Thus, it omitted the mention of either Domi- 
nion Status 01 Complete Independence ns the goal of India’s poli- 
tical ambition and simply uiged a federal constitution uitli com- 
plete provincial autonomy and lesiduary poueis A*estod in the 
constituent proMiices No Bill, resolution oi motion legardmg 
inter-conimunnl matters may be passed by any legislature if three- 
fourths of the Hindu or Muslim membeis afi'ccted thereby oppose 
it. Similarly it omitted the mention of the vSimon Commission 
and of the Nehru Deport, and urged that Muslim demands must 
be met in any future constitution for India, no matter who its 
{miners may be The continuance of the existing system of sepa- 
late electoiates is demanded as long as existing conditions remain, 
and one-thnd of the seats in the Cential Legislature, togethei with 
a fair share of places for Muslims in the provincial and cential 
cabinets are claimed. The resolution also lays domi that the 
^tuslim majority, in the proiinces where they are in a majoiity, 
shall not be detiimentally affected by any franchise scheme to be 
devised in future, and the Central Legislatuie shall not be allowed 
to change the constitution except with the concurieuce of all the- 
promnces constituting the Indian Fedeiation Smd shall be made 
into a separate province and, since the grant of excessive representa- 
tion to the Hindu minoiify in Smd is contemplated, a smiilar 
grant should he made to Muslims in provinces where they form a 
miuoiity Constitutional reforms shall be made in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan so as to bi mg them on 
the same level as othei provinces, and their Hindu minorities shall 
he given the same representation as is given to Muslim mmori- 
ties elsewhere. Piovision should he made m the Constitution for 
ensuring to Muslims their fair share in all the services of the State, 
and m all statutory ^rclf-governing bodies, due regaid being had 
to eflBciency, and, lastly , statutory safeguards should he erected 
for Muslmi culture and the promotion of Muslim education, lan- 
guage, litereture and jiersonal law. The resolution concludes hy 
declaring emphatically that no constitution will be regarded .as 
satisfactoiy to Musbrns unless it conforms with the principles now 
enunciated 

When it 18 remembeied that the delegates to this Muslim 
Conference represented a cross-section of the whole of Indiam 
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Muslim political opirion from the moat extreme to the most 
moderate and that among the delegatee were included prominent 
member* of all the political parties in the Legislature it will be 
realised that this resolution is the most authontatiye pronounce- 
ment hitherto made on the subject of the position of the Muslim 
Commumty under any political constitution which might be de- 
vised and as we sball see by the end of our period it could nlmm 
the allegiance of the great majority of the Muslim Oommunitv of 
this country no matter what their particular shade of political 
opinion might be This was shown on the first occasion after the 
All Muslim Partiea Conference at which an opportunity was 
afforded to representative Muslims to give their views on the 
Kehru E,eport The occasion was the annual constitutional debate 
which takes place during the budget discussions m the Legiala 
tive Assembly Usually the leader of the Congress Party moves 
that the grant for the votable portion of the expenses to be incurred 
during the forthcoming year in respect of the Executive Council 
of the Governor General be reduced by a substantial amount 
usually by on amount representating a virtual rejection of the 
whole grant This veai the debate was initiated on March the 
11th hy Pandit Motiial Nehru who based his condemnation of the 
policy of the Indian Government on the latter s failure to take 
satisfactory steps to meet what is generally known as the Na 
tional Demand that is the demand formulated by Pandit Motilnl 
Nehru in his amendment to the resolution moved in September 
192o by Sir Alexander Muddiman Home Member of the Gov 
emment of India recommending the acceptance of the principle 
nnderlymg the majority report of the Committee which had been 
set up in 1924 to examine the working of the maohinory of the 
Indian Govermuent since the introduction of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Beforms The gist of the National Demand was that 
certain political reforms practically amounting to the grant of 
immediate Dominion Status should be conceded by Parliament 
and that a Bound Table Conference between representatives of 
the British Government and representatives of political India 
should meet to discuss the way* and means of implementing these 
reforms Speaking on March the Uth 1929 the Pandit said 
that the latent form of National Demand was contained in the 
Nehru Beport whoso basic principle namely the Dorainion form 
of responsible government for India was accepted by Indians of 
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every sbado of political opinion. Even tliat wing of tlie Congress 
wliicli stood for Independence would accept Dominion Status pio- 
A’lded it vere inuncdiately conceded. Several times during his 
speech Pandit Motilal N'chru appealed to the Muslim Members of 
the House not to iieat this matter in a narrow sectarian spirit and 
not to regard his present motion as a motion in any way concerned 
With an expression of opinion on the Hehru Hepoit. He declared 
that the Congress Party would have nothing to do with the Pepoit: 
of the Statutory Commission when it appeared, or with anything 
that might be done on the basis of that report Replying to this 
speech, the Hon’ble Mr. J. Creiar, Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, lefused to bo drawn into a controversy over the 
Statutory Commission and said that the Government of India 
stood now — and must continue to stand — on the Parliamentary De- 
claration of 1917 and the consequences which flow from that 
declaration. Parliament had appointed a special tribunal to en- 
quire into the grave matter lef erred to by Pandit Motilal Nehm 
and, therefore, the Government of India could do no more than say 
that they loyally adhered to the pionouncement of Parliament 
and would always endeavour to carry it out in the spirit as well 
as in the letter. 

The communal element in the debate was raised by 
Mian Mohammed Shahnawaz, a leadmg Punjabi Member of 
the Muslim Centre Party in the Legislative Assembly Ml 
Indians, he said, wanted Dominion Status, but that did not mean 
that they wanted the constitution contained in the Nehru Report. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, he said, had asked that his report should 
not be discussed, but it had come before the Assembly and before the 
Statutory Commission, and the Pandit had said that it had been 
accepted by a large proportion of the people of India Mr. 
Shahnawaz, however, pointed out very emphatically that it had 
been rejected by an overwhelming propoition of Muslims No 
form of Dominion Status, he afi&rmed, would be agreeable to 
Muslims which did not safeguard their rights He concluded by 
asking the House wby they did not want to wait for the Report 
of the Statutory Commission, on receipt of which there would 
be full opportunitv foi discussing what sort of Dominion Status 
would really suit India. The next speaker to reaffirm the Muslim 
pomt of view was Maulvi Mohammad Takoob, Deputy President 
of the Legislative Assembly and a leadng member of the In- 
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dependent Party, who said tliat it "was not true ttat the Nehru 
Beport had been accepted by an oTenvhelming majon^ of the 
people of India, for even its basic recommendation for Dominion 
Status -Nras c h a l le n ged by those who stood for Independence 
■Muslims certainly wanted fall responsible government but with 
proper safeguards for minorities, and he referred to the proceed 
mg* of the All Muslim Parties Conference in Delhi as convincing 
proof that the Nehm Report had not been accepted by an over 
whelming majontv of Indians 

An important contribution to the debate was then made by 
Mr Jinnah leader of the Independent Par^ "Wliilit agreeing 
with Pandit Motilal Nehm that the Government of India had 
not made an adequato response to the National Demand and that 
the nnanimous desire of All Indians was for Dominion Status 
Mr Jinnah stated quite definitely that the Nehm Report had not 
been accepted by the Muslim Community He received support 
from inside the Congress Portv when Maulvi Mohammad Shafi 
Daudi, a front bencher of the Congress Party confirmed the state- 
ments which had been previously mode to the effect that Muslims 
•did not support the Nehm Report Only one Muslim in the 
House Mr Sherwani a member of the Congress Party spoke in 
its favour He thought that Muslim opinion supported the Nehru 
Report and he advised his hearers to wait until this opimon 
thioughout the country hod expressed itself In favour of the 
Nehru Beport the most effective speeches were made by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Molaviva leader of the Nationalist Party and 
its Deputy leader, Mr M E Jayokar Pandit Mnlanya wanted 
a Round Table Conference to he called to discuss the Nehru 
Report, and said that any such conference would find ample 
matenal with which to make an agreed constitution Mr Jayakar 
thought that it might have been better not to have started con 
etitubon making at all but s4id that he could produce a Hindu 
Mtislim settlement within twenty four hour* if it wore known that 
its terms would really be accepted by the Bntlab Government 
Mr Snnivasa Iyengar Deputy leader of the Congress Parly 
and a leader of that school of opinion which demands complete 
independence for India made a very earnest appeal to Muslim 
members of tho Assembly to vote for the motion before the House 
nnd asked why Indians should air their differences in the manner 
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in ■n'liich tim had hoon aired thni dnv }Tc hnid nodunn; eitlier 
lor 01 die iSeliru llepod Colonel Crnwfoid, spenUing on 

helinlf of die gioup of non-oHicinl I'nnojieaiH in the Afcseinbly, ic- 
ferred to die iiiipoi taiieo of Kiiiopenn inteie‘'ts in diis eonnti'} 
nnd eoinplained find flie All-rmfiOs Confoienre, out of ulio^e 
uork die Xchrii llejiorf had jnoeeeded. luvd taken no ptops of any 
fort to hniip into dieir di'^en^'-ion-^ re}ire‘Jen(atnei> of tlio'^o in- 
tercuts ^^ll^oll liad red difieuMiec^ of opinion Midi the niteicsts 
reprecented at tlie Confeniee fl'annids llie end of die debate a 
ion elioetivc eonfnbution na*; made liv tile !Mcinbci foi Coni- 

• fc- 

nicicc and ]lail\\a\s. fNir Gcoige Ilain\, mIio <^aid that die debate 
had shoMii that the difTieultics whicli nil who me concerned with 
the future political roii'^titution of India lia\e got to face wcic 
irrcater than ninhody lind thougld and diat there were important 
rjuestion^- whicli called for imparlial nnd independent ]nvc‘'liga- 
lion 


Hidicrlo we have been tracing in ‘^omo detail die course of the 
attempts made during the period under rcMOw* to bring to a such 
cc'isful conclusion the long drawn soiics of negotiations between 
Ilindti and iXfuslim rejiresontativcs nndei taken in tlio hope of set- 
tling finally the points of political difl'erencc between tlie two 
communities Prom the meeting of the All-Part les Conference 
m Lucknow ju August, 1928, when die Kchiu Pejiort first came 
up for discussion, wc begin to tiaco anothei and hardly less im- 
portant attempt at unity, namely, the unity of tlie Muslim Com- 
munity itself. Por some yeais past the community has been 
divided among a number of political allegiances, but the appoint- 
ment of the Statutory Commission, of which, as we have seen, the 
Hehru Pepoit is one of the reactions, has acted as a powerful 
centripetal influence m Muslim politics In last yeai’s report, 
when we described the response made by Indian political opinion 
to the announcement of the formation of the Statutory Commission, 
we showed how, even then, the ma 3 ority of Muslim opinion, after 
some hesitation, began to, move in the direction of co-operation 
with the Commission That movement has continued and has un- 
doubtedly grown stronger through the latter half of 1928 and the 
opening months of 1929, and, although most of the Muslim 
leaders who declared for the boycott in November, 1927, have never 
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€ijice gone back on tbeir declaj^tion tbe attitude and the evidence 
of tboee of their co-religioniata who co-operated with the Com 
mission and the appearance of the Ifehm Eeport have profoundly 
influenced the opinion of the whole community As far as can 
be judged from the proceedings of the various meetmgs and the 
public utterances of leading Hnslims which have been passed in 
review in this chapter it seems that Muslims generally are con 
vinced that now is the time to formulate their demands and to 
stand bv them and secondly that such diflerences as enst between 
different sections of Muslims m the matter of party politics must 
he left aside for the moment 

The most notable event in Muslim politics which we had to 
chronicle in our lost report was the division of the All India Mnalim 
Leagne into two rival sections one led by Sir Mohammad Sheifi 
and the other by Mr Jinnah But the events of 1928 and parti 
oularly the events of the last few weeks of that year were clearly 
bringing these two important leaders closer to each other 
and at the beginning of March 1929 it was announced 
that they had met in Delhi ond had agreed to jom forces 
and reunite the AU India Muslim League For this pur 
pose they arranged that their two wings shonld meet eimul 
taneously in Delhi at the end of March and that each shonld 
pass identical resolutions in favour of a jomt sitting with the 
other wing By March the 28th the delegates to the meetmgs 
of the two wmgs hod ossembled in Delhi bnt Sir Mohammad 
Shafl was unable to bo present on account of illness Mr Jinnab 
iBsned a statement to the Council of the All India Muslim League 
in which he summed up the recent history of the Hindu Muslim 
controversy ond showed that the League had withdrawn its sup- 
port from tbe All Forties Conference bccanse the latter bad 
changed tbe basis of the agreement reached between the All 
India National Congress and his section of the Mnslim League 
in December 1927 The statement also said that other political 
organisations refused to accept tbe Nehru Eeport and that tbe 
proposals contamed m the latter should be regarded as nothing 
more than the Hmdu counter proposals to Muslim demands He 
therefore called upon the All In^a Muslim League to state the 
safeguards which its members wished to see incorporated m the 
future constitution of Indio These safeguards ore contamed m 
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the text of a resolution ■^^hlch Jifr. Jinnah had intended to move 
in the open meeting of the League, and nie as follows — 

1 The form of the future Constitution should be federal with, 
residual y poweis vested in the province. 

2. A uniform measure of autonomy should be granted to all 

piovinces. 

3. All legislatures in the country and other elected bodies 

should be reconstituted on the definite principle of 
adequate and effective representation of minorities in 
every province without reducing the majority of any 
province to a minority or even equality 

4. In the Central Legislature Muslim representation should 

not be less than one-third 

5. The representation of communal groups should continue 

to be by means of separate electorates as at present, 
provided that it should be open to any community 
at any time to abandon its separate electorate in 
favour of joint electorates 

6. Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be 

necessary should not in any way affect the Muslim 
majority in the Punjab, Bengal, and North-West 
Frontier Province 

7 . Full religious liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, 

observances, propaganda, association and education 
should be guaranteed to all communities 

6. No Bill or resolution, or any part thereof, should be pass- 
ed in any legislature or any other elected body if three- 
fourths of the members of any community in that 
particular body oppose such a Bill or resolution or 
part thereof on the ground that it would be injurious 
to the interests of that community or, in the alterna- 
tive, such other method is devised as may be found 
feasible and practicable to deal with such cases 

■9 Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency 

10 Reforms should be introduced in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as in 
other provinces 
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11 Proviflion Bhould be made in tbe CJonshtutioii ginng 

the MuflUm an adequate share along -with other 
Indians in all the Somces of the State and in self- 
goYeming bodies, having due regard to the require- 
ments of efficiency 

12 The Constitution should embody adequate safeguards 

for the protection of Muslim religion culture and 
personal lair and the promotion of Muslim education, 
language, religion, personal laws, Mnslim chantahle 
institutions and for their dne share in grants-m aid 
given bv the State and by seli-goveming bodies 
18 No cabinet either Central or Provinoial, shonld be 
formed without there being a proportion of Muslim 
Ministers of at least one-third 
14 No change to be made m the Constitution by the Central 
legislature except with the concurrence of the States 
constituting the Indian Federation 

16 That in the present circumstances the representation of 
ilusalmana in the different legislatures of the country 
and of the other elected bodies through separate 
electorates is inevitable, and, further, Government 
being pledged not to deprive the Musalmons of this 
right it cannot be taken away without tbeir consent 
and so long os the Musalmans ore not satisfied that 
their rights and interests are safeguarded in the 
manner specified above (or herein) tbev wonld in no 
way consent to the establishment of joint electorates 
with or without conditions 

Nom— Tbe question of excess repreMntstlon of Musalmans orer eud 
ftbore tbeir popolaticru In tbe prartncei irhere they ore in the misonty to- 
be considerea hereafter 

Of the above safeguards tbe most important as they ore cer- 
tainly tbe most comprebensiTe are those which reitorato tbe 
demand contained m the long resolution adopted by tbe Alt 
Muslim Parties Conference ot the beginning of January that the 
future constitution of India shall be a federal constitution with 
antonomous provinces vested with all residual powers The adop- 
tion of this condition would ensure Muslim control in those pro- 
vinces where they are in a majority nameh the Punjab Bengal 
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and tlie jSToi'tli-West Frontier Province, Balucliistan, and Sind, 
if or "wlien tliese tliree latter are made into provinces on the model 
of existing Goveinois’ Provinces 

The proceedings of this meeting of the All-India Muslim 
League, however, did not go according to plan In the first place 
the delegates fi’om Sir Mohammad Shafi’s wing of the League 
declared themselves unable to ]oin in the open meeting, as they 
alleged that ceitain conditions under which they had agreed to 
pin had not been fulfilled Again, some members of Mr Jinnah’s 
■section of the League announced their intention of standing by 
the ISTehru Pepoit With the delegates from Sir Mohammad 
Shafi’s wing abstaming and with this split m his own ranks, Mr. 
Jinnali found himself unable to complete his programme, and as 
reitain rowdv elements had given proof that they intended to 
turn the afiair into a fiasco, he dissolved the meeting 

Such IS the story of Hindu-Muslim relations duiing the year 
in the broad field of politics, and a short account of the proceed- 
ings of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, held at Surat at the end 
of March, forms an epilogue to the tale It was only to be ex- 
pected that the formulation of Muslim counter-proposals to the 
Hehru Heport should evoke some feeling among their Hindu com- 
patriotSj and from tune to time this feeling has found open ex- 
pression It was voiced in unmistakable terms by Mr. Jayakar 
at the meeting of the All-Parties Convention in Calcutta in De- 
cember, and Mahasabha leaders, particularly Di Moonje, one of 
the foremost of Mahratta politicians and an outstandmg figure 
in the Mahasabha, have, from time to time, given public expres- 
sion to their opposition to the attitude and claims of the Muslims. 
At the latest Hindu Mahasabha meeting, which opened on March 
the 30th, 1929, the Hindu position was stated in no uncertain 
terms, and of the thi’ee resolutions passed, the most important was 
that which re-defined the position of the Sabha in regard to the 
Hehru Report Smce Muslim leaders, the lesolution declared, 
had refused to accept the report, the Mahasabha had now gone 
back to its original position m which it was opposed to special 
treatment in any matter to any community Before he left Surat, 
Dr Moonje issued a press statement explaining that the Hindu 
Mahasabha had not yet seriously considered the Nehru Report 
because it had been already unceremoniously rejected by the 
Muslims He declared that had the Muslims accepted the Report 
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AB B oompronusB, then the Smdn Mshasshha ■would ftluo hav® 
accepted it He was certain that li Muflluna receded from what 
ho regarded as their narrow communal attitude, and accepted the 
report the l£ahaeabha would respond mitahly 

« • • 

It was Baid earlier in thia chapter that the interest and im- 
portance of this year s Indian politics is comprised in the ■work 
of the Statutory Commission and in the reaction thereto on the 
part of the different political schools and leaders We have now 
traced the history of what is hy far the most important reaction 
to the Oomnussion and we may very briefly glance at the work 
of Sir John Simon and his coUeagues and at those events of a 
political kind which have hitherto lam outside onr narrative The 
work of the Oommigsion m India is now completed Its members 
have visited every province m the country and have undertaken 
the additional labour of visiting places away from provincial head 
quarters so as to acquaint themselves as fully as the tune at their 
disposal allowed with the conditions of life of the great majority 
of India 8 people who live on the land An immense numl^r of 
memoranda some of them bulky volumes, were received from 
indivicluals and bodies representing almost every section of the 
varied peoples and interests of India and a Urge number of wit- 
nesses were orally examined In every pronnoe except tbe 
Central Provinces the Oomnussion and their colleagues of the 
Indian Central Committee had the advantage of the co-operation 
of Committees elected by the provincial legislatures Tbe diflS 
oulty was not to get evidence but to chooee which evidence to hear 
and how to find time to hear it. In short the Commission and 
the Central Committee collected obundant matennl on which to 
base their conciusions After the Commission had completed its 
tour of India Sir John Simon invited the members of all the 
provincial committees which had worked -with him to meet him 
self and hia coUeagues of the Commission and Control Oommittoe 
in Delhi 

The meetings took place on the 2nd 3rd and 4th April Sir 
A K Ghasnan presiding over the meetings of the Joint Pronn 
ciol Comiuitteea The first day was occupied by the statement 
of Sir Philip Hartog setting out the conclusions reached by the 
auxiharv committee which hod been sot up to renew the growth 
of education in India On the 3rd April Mr Layton, Financial 
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Assessor to the Coinmis'^ion, gnve his concopiion of tl»o considera- 
tion*^ ahociing the hiond financial prohloins confronting the Com- 
mission. On the 4th April Sir John Simon himself nddicsscd the 
Conference 

On the 13th April, Sir John Simon and his colleagues left 
Bombay, and prior to his departure ho sent the following message 

to 111*: lilxcollenrv the Viccrov : — 

* « 

“ >Iv colleagues and I lea\e India nith the warmest feelings 
of gratitude foi tlic countlc‘'S Ivindncssos wo linvo recohed from 
many quarteis Wo have iiecomplishcd the first stage of our 
ta'^k aud entci upon the next stage with an ever increasing desire 
to contnhute what we can to a happy future of good lelations 
hetween Britain and India ” 

Those who did not lend Inst leai's Boport will find an account 
of the procedure to he followed aftei the Commission has pie- 
sented its Beport m Appendix II, which is an extract from the 
statement in which Ills Excellenc}' Lord Irwm announced the 
foimaliou of the Commission in Koa ember, 3927 

* * • 

The J92B session of the All-lndia National Congress, was, in 
some respects, the most important session held for some years, and 
witnessed the re-entiy of Mi Gandhi into politics We have 
seen that the Nehni Bepoit is based on the attainment of Domi- 
nion Status for India, and we have also seen that one section of 
Congress adheients reject Dominion Status and demand Complete 
Independence At this point it may he as well to give a brief ac- 
count of the rise aud progress of the Independence movement m 
order to enable readers to estimate the significance of the proceed- 
ings of the 1928 session of the All-India National Congress. 
Beadeis of last yeai’s repoit will lemember that the Madras ses- 
sion of Congress in 1927 adopted a lesolution which claimed com- 
plete national independence for India This resolution was 
passed only aftei considerable opposition in the Congiess itself, 
and Ml Gandhi considered that it ** was hastily conceived and 
thoughtlessly passed ” Lala Lajpat Bai lefused to attach any 
great importance to it, and in his opinion it was passed because 
“ many people believed Jhat Dominion Status also meant com- 
plete national independence, and that therefore they were not 
making any radical change in the creed of the Congress ” Bor 
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more tliaii twenty years, the attainment of Dominion Status, that 
ifl, a form of Government aa free and antonomons as that of 
Anstralia or Canada has been the avowed political goal of the 
All India National ‘Oongress. After the split in the Congress at 
Surat in 1907 a new creed for that body was adopted m which 
it was stated that the objects of the iTidmn National Congress 
*' were the demand by the people of India for a system of Govern- 
ment similar to that enjoyed by the self governing members of the 
British Empire and of participation bv them in the rights and 
responsibilities of the Empire on eqnal terms with those mem 
bers ’ And althongh in his Presidential address at the Ahmed 
abad Congress in 1921 Mr 0 B Das had said ‘ whether within 
the Empire or outside it India mnst have freedom so that she 
mav reaLae her individuality and evolve her destiny without help 
or hindrance from the British people * in 1923’ as leader of the 
Swaraj Party, he definitely gave up the idea of complete inde- 
pendence for India in the sense of breaking off all connection with 
the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations In his speech at Pondpur 
he said that the * Government should guarantee to ns the fullest 
recognition of our right to the establishment of Swaraj within 
the Commonwealth in the near future, and, in the meantime 
until Swaraj comee a sure and sufficient foundation of such 
Swaraj should be laid at once ** It was not, therefore, sur 
pnsing that the demand for complete independence, as formu 
dated at Madras was considered by some as irresponsible, and 
by others as inconsistent with tb© political creed of the Con 
gress and as calculated to keep o large section ont of the Congress 
fold Bnt the demand for independence was endorsed at the 
'Punjab Pronnoial Conference at Amntsar in April, 1928 where 
all amhignity was sought to be cleared by a demand for ” com 
plete independence outside the Empire ” and sanction was given 
to the employment of all possible means for the achievement of 
the aim " Pandit Motilol Nehru however, continued to put 
hiB faith in Dominion Stotus and, as we have seen, it was on this 
boBis that the Nehm Report was written At tho Lncknow AH 
jParties Conference in August, 1028 Pandit Motilal Nehru’s eon, 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehm, led (he attack on the Dominion ideal, ond 
on August 30th he and his friends fonnql on Independence for 
India League At this point Mr Snnivosa Ivengnr, who had 
hitherto been lending the moremenl for Independence was sue- 
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ceeded by Pandit Jawabarlal ISTebru, but be did not relinquish- 
the ideal of independence. The “ All-India Youth Congress ”, 
shortlv after the Calcutta session of the All-India l^ational Con- 
gress, adopted a lesolution rrhich deolaied that complete inde- 
pendence should be the immediate objectiYe of India, and called 
upon the youths of the countiy to attain it by all possible means 
Theie is thus a certain division in political opinion in India on 
the question of Dominion Status and Independence, but it should’ 
be noted that generally speaking the older political 'leadeis favour 
the continuance of the British connection, whilst the younger men 
make the demand for independence 

^ * 

Eeturning now to oui main theme, it is necessary to mention 
that for some months past differences of opinion have existed 
between Pandit Motilal iYebru and Mr Srinivasa Iyengar which, 
it was anticipated, would affect the deliberations at the Indian 
National Congress, especially over the controversy between Domi- 
nion Status and Independence The death of Lala Lajpat Rai, a 
few weeks before the session of the Congress, also had an unfor- 
tunate effect on the situation It removed from active politics 
one of the most enthusiastic and mfluential of all the supporters of 
the Nehru Eeport In tins atmosphere the chances of the accep- 
tance by the Congress of the Nehru Report, with its fimdamental 
condition of Dommion Status, became more doubtful than they had 
previously been In any case, an open clash between the two 
schools of thought in the Congress threatened a serious split in 
its ranlcs The endeavour to find some way to avert this split was, 
perhaps, the most important of the considerations which brought 
Ml Candhi back, after some years of retirement, to take an active 
part in the Congress politics 

Mr Gandhi’s task was a hard one, because the differences 
between Pandit Motilal Nehru and the Independence Party weru 
acute and the latter, led by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, came to the 
Congress determined to defeat the older leaders and secure the 
re3ection of Dominion Status as the basis of the Indian constitu- 
tion of the future The first clash between Mr Gandhi and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru on the one side, and the votaries of Independence 
on the other, took place at the All-Parties Convention in Calcutta, 
which preceded the Congress meetings A number of informal 
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■inferences took place between the older leaders and the yonnger 
men at the head of the Independence Party bnt the attitude of 
-the latter did not allow Mr Gandhi to effect a satisfactory com 
promise Howerer, a carefully worded resolution was drawn up 
djy i£r Gandhi and presented to the Convention for its acceptance 
"The gist of the resolution was contained in the opening clause 
/which read 

* This Congress having considered the Constitution recom 

mended by the All Parties Committee Eeport wel 
oomea it as a great contnbntion towards the solution 
of India B political and communal problems and con 
gratulatee the Committee on the virtnal unanimity 
of its recommendations and whilst adhering to the 
resolution relating to complete independence passed 
at the Madras Oongreaa adopts the Constitution 
drawn up by the Oommittce as a great step in poll 
tical advance especially as it represents the largest 
measure of agreement attained among the important 
parties in the country provided however that the 
Congress shell not be bound by the Constitution if it 
IS not accepted on or before December Slit 1930 and 
provided further that in the event of non accept 
ance by the British Parliament of the Constitution 
by that date the Congreas will revive non violent 
Non-co-operation by advising the country to refu^ 
taxation and every other aid to the Government 

* The President is hereby authorised to send the text of this 

resolution together with n copy of the said Deport 
to His Excellency the Viceroy lor such action ns he 
may be pleased to take ’ 

** Nothing in this resolution shall Interfere with the propa 
gonda for familiarising people with the goal of in 
dependence in so for os it does not conflict with the 
prosecution of the campaign for the adoption of tht 
said Eeport,'* 

This resolution was supported by a number of politicians who 
diad figured in past years prominently in extremist politics but 
Mr Srinivasa Iyengar joined the younger men in refusing to 
tnccept it saying howerer that he would not oppose it at the All 
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Parties Conyention, but -would reserve bis opposition for tbe Con- 
gress itself It -was quite clear, bo-wever, from tbe debate on tbis 
resolution that some of tbe speakers -wbo supported tbe Dominion 
Status ideal most eloquently regarded it not as an end in itself 
but as meiely a stepping stone to complete independence 

* « 

Tbe scene next shifts to tbe Subjects Committee of tbe Con- 
gress, wbicb beld its sitting shortly before tbe open meeting of 
the Congiess Here Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and bis companions 
declared that they would stand or fall by complete independence 
In spite, therefore, of Mr Gandhi’s resolution, a split in tbe 
Congress ranks appeared inevitable, but after a long conference 
among tbe leaders, Mr Gandhi effected a compromise by agree- 
ing to alter tbe wording of tbe resolution so as to give Parliament 
a time limit of twelve months instead of two years in which to 
accept tbe constitution as recommended by tbe Nehru Report 
Tbe clause m tbe original resolution, relating to tbe despatch of 
a copy of tbe resolution together with tbe Report to His Excel- 
lency tbe Viceroy was deleted Tbe clause regarding independ- 
ence propaganda was also amended so as to permit the advocates 
of independence to carry on their compaign m tbe name of tbe 
Congress. This resolution was carried in tbe Congress Subjects 
Committee It is worthy of note, however, that some of tbe more 
prominent political leaders present, including Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mrs. Besant, warned tbe Committee that if 
they passed this resolution they woidd now alienate a large body of 
opinion which was supporting tbe Congress. 

Tbe proceedings iii tbe open Congress need not detain us long 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, tbe President, in referring to tbe question 
of Complete Independence versus Dominion Status, declared I 
am for Complete Independence, as complete as it can be, but I 
am not against full Dominion Status as full as any Dominion 
possesses it to-day pro-vided I get it before it loses all attraction ” 
Later m bis speech be said there is no reason why we should 
seek complete severance of tbe British connection if we are placed 
on terms of perfect equality with tbe Dominions. It must be 
understood that Dominion Status has to be offered and accepted 
with all its implications, its rights and obligations which both 
parties -will be in honour bound to accept and uphold ”. Lastly 
be pleaded for tbe acceptance of tbe All-Parties Conference Report 
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wliicli, QB 'WO liBYe seen ib how g^norally known eb the Nelinj 
Report, cl& TTTiiTi g tliat ita recommBndationB were based on the- 
principle of tbo higbeet common agreement 

Afl in tie Snbjecta Committee, the mam bnsinesB of tie open 
session of tie Congress was tie disonasion of tie resolution regard- 
ing Dominion StatuB vtrtut Independence After a prolonged and 
heated debate an amendment repudiating Dominion Status and 
cla imin g Independence ob India's goal was lost by 973 against 
1 360 votes and the resolutian wnB finally passed as amended in 
the Snbjects Committee A perusal of the proceedings of the 
Calcutta Conference leaves tie reader witi tie impression tiat tie 
movement in favonr of Complete Independence for India has 
gamed strengti Bince the resolutiou in favour of mdependenoo was 
accepted by tie Madras Congress a year earlier but it is clear 
that the movement has not found favour except rym nyig the most 
extreme seotions of the left wing of Indian politics and porticn 
larly among the younger element of that wing Every organisa- 
tiou or body m India with any claims to be called representative 
bos from time to time declared in favour of Dominion Status and 
among such bodies are the All Porhes Conference the All Indio 
Mufllim League, the All India laheml Pederation, the All lIuBlun 
Parties Conference and the majority of the All India National 
Congreifl 

• • • 

The All India Liberal Federation assembled in Allahabad for 
their annual meeting on December 30th The President of the 
Federation this year was Sir Chamanlal Sitalvod one of the most 
trusted leaders of the Liberal Party At the very outset of his 
Preaidential address he coutrasied tie prmciples and methods of 
the Lilvoral Party with those of the Congress and said tiat 
Liberals worked for constitutional advance by constitutional 
methods and stood staunchly by those metiods and principles even 
when tie Congress strayed awav from them and ho concluded hii 
speech by a reference to the Public Safety Bill in wbici ho 
regretted tie action of tie Assembly in rejecting it because m 
iis opinion sufficient safeguards ogninst abase had been in 
serted bv the Select Committee and these conld have been 
further improved at the second reading Sir Obamanlnl declared 
however that the policy of tbo Government in (he past hod 
been particularlv responsible for the growth of extremism 
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ill Iiulian pnlith'j. ami he le-afliimcd M*iy ‘>lrongl;s (he lullicrcnco 
of the Tvihonl Paiiv to ihe hincatt of fho Simon Commission 

b * 

Anothoi Known politician Mr (‘hinlamani, Cliaiininn of 

Ihc jlci’option Committoc cvpu'-'^cd Minilar mows on (lie dangers 
of niirnn^litntional mctho(l<; of ntrilaiion when ho said' “ Staunch 
in our loyalty to our ideal of Dominion self-go^ eminent and firm 
in our coiiMdion that consiitunonal agitation is the light poli- 
tnal nietliod in ilic riieums(>inccs of our counfn' we Ijnve lefused 
to deviate from our chosen patli, and are de!ei mined ns ever to 
5ei\c tlie motherland in nni own hmnh](>wav, indifferent to tlie 
frowns of an nufhonti and tlie displeasuies of a section of our 
own eoiiniiwmcn ” 

Ycl another spcalcer in the fiist rank of Liheral politicians, 
Sii C P llainasvanu Ivor, latch Law* Memhcr to the Govern- 
ment of 3iladras, sties^ed the same point of mow. “ The Liberal 
rcdcratiou ” he said “ finm the heginning, through good weather 
and through had, has stood for one or two fundamental principles, 

firstlv for constitutional work and constitutional action as differ- 

* 

entiated from direct action, and, secondly, for tho attainment of 
Dominion Status ” 

Yrom the above pronouncements it is clear that Indian Liberals 
are going to refuse in 1930, as they refused in 1920, to be 
drawn into the dangerous ways of non-co-operation, and their views 
are shared by other eminent Indian politicians who do not belong 
to the left wing of Indian politics The National Liheral Federa- 
tion, before concluding its session, passed a number of compre- 
hensive resolutions regarding the boycotting of the Simon Com- 
mission, asking that Dominion Status be immediately established, 
and according general support to the Nehru Deport and the reso- 
lutions of the Lucknow All-Parties Conference Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, moving his resolution for the immediate establishment of 
Dominion Status, traced the history of the Reforms from the 
beginning to the present time, describing the development of 
political feelings and sentiment in this country. He maintained 
that the spirit which actuated Mr Montagu in introducing the 
Reforms was a short-lived one He repudiated the idea that 
Dominion Status did not arouse any enthusiasm and meant still 
continuing under the heels of England, and he pointed out the 
dangers of the situation and warned the Indian Government of the 
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dangers aiead Sir 0 P Hamaswamj’ Iyer, seconding tlie reso- 
Intion^ said that Dominion Status "was an entirely reel and prac- 
tical proposition for India PinoUy the Pederation appointed a 
Committee of Sir Chamanlal Sitnlvad Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, 
Sir 0 P Eamaswamy Iyer and Mr J N Baau (Secretary) to 
co-operate with representatives of other organisations for the set 
tlement of communal qneationa 

• • • 

Dnniig the two sessions of the I^egislative Assembly included 
m the period under review the PuhLo Safety Bill occupied the 
m a m interest of the Honse and raised the strong and uncompro- 
mising opposition of the Congress and National Parties In the 
previous chapter we have described the historv of the Bill, the 
modificationfl that its provisions underwent and the issue of an 
Ordinance by the Governor General 

Another Bill of mnoh importance introduced in this session 
was Mr S N Haji s Eeservation of the Coastal Traffic of Indio 
Bill In moving the BUI be referred to a Select Oomnuttee 
Mr Haji belittl^ the objection that the Bill threatened the eaored 
rights of property and enquired if tiie Govenmieni did not owe a 
greater duty to the people of this country It had been recognised 
that li was perfectly legitimate that India should have a mercantile 
marine of her own and Mr Haji foiled to see how anyone could 
shut the door against on examination of one of the measures bv 
which tbiw desire was to be met Dealing with the objection that 
the Bill was confiscatory in character, and that it sought the ex 
propnation of existing interests ond the exploitation of their pio 
perty Mr Haji pomted out that this question had not been raised 
before the Mercantile Marine Ckimmittee and the objection was 
not borne out by the meanings which the dictionary gave to expro- 
priation and property, nor could the gradual withdrawal of foreij^n 
ships from participating in the coastal tmde of India be regarded 
08 an act of confiscation Moreover according to Mr Ilaji the 
position of the foreigners or Britishers engaged m the coastal 
tmde of India was that of usurpem who had prevented Indians 
from getting any foothold in the shipping business Tho coastal 
tmde of the country was controlled by a monopoly which hod lu 
flicted great economic injury on India and Mr Haji was nnxiou« 
to end that monopoly without substiiuting for it an Indian inont>- 
poly 
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Sir James Simpson opposed the Bill Lecanse lie was convinced 
-that it was neither in the interests of India nor of any 
of her peoples He maintained that India’s rights and British 
interests were intei -dependent, and he asked the House to realise 
to what height among the great trading nations of the world 
India had been raised by British and Indian co-operation He 
further felt that the Bill would take away from the British the 
Tight they had always thought they possessed, and that the Bill 
itself was impracticable and unwoikable The Bill did not mean 
expropriation of the ships, but it certainly meant expropriation 
of the good-will and the earning power m the coastal trade of the 
large British interests who had, through good years and bad 
years and by immense pioneer work, built up the coastal trade 
and had at all times met the peculiar requirements of that trade 
The prmciple of the Bill, acording to Sir James, was “ confiscation 
of the deepest dye ” “ The country is to provide ” said Sir 

James “ such Indian capitalists as the Bill is designed to benefit 
with the support of the British Army and Havy, while they con- 
:fi8cate British shipping ” 

Pandit klotilal Nehru, supporting the BiU, said that if Sir 
James Simpson and “ his constituency would accept now and here 
t;he Dominion Status which we claim, I shall be the first to accept 
his invitation ” to go into the lobby with him Pandit Motilal 
denied that the Bill was discriminatory in character, because 
discrimination in legislation implied discrimination ” between 
ourselves and individuals ”, and did not mean regulation 
^f the trade of a country, or that the legislature was in- 
competent to remove anomalies Mr G D Birla remarked that 
if the organised killing of the Indian trade meant to the Britishers 
a proprietary right, that light should be immediately taken away 
from them He argued that the history of the past few veais 
showed that the Government of India had made no attempt to 
protect the Indian industries with the result that nearly 10 crores 
had been lost by private enterprise 

Sir George Bainy, dealing with the operative clause of tbe 
Bill, enquired if the mover was sure that any of the ships em- 
ployed in the monopoly, which he had attacked, were in fact 
•common cariers The pomt had to be carefully considered because 
it would put the House in a somewhat ludicrous position 
if, aftei the legislation had been passed, it should totally 
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fail to carry out its professed purpose The Bill -wus sup- 
posed to extend to the -whole of the coastal traffic of British India 
and of the continent of India Sir George thought thnt it ought 
to be cleared up as to -whether Ceylon -would come under the 
operation of the Bill As regards the foreign settlements in India 
Goa and Pondicherry, thongh it was within the power of the 
In d i an Legislature to pass a law restricting the trade between 
those two points and British Indian ports to Indian ships if snch 
a law were passed it would involve a contravention of some of the 
international obligationfl and m particular of the Alantune Oon- 
-vention -onder which the ships of all signatories were entitled to 
ply We should have to denounce that particular Ckin-vcntion * 
said Sir George Hainy and I think also our commercial treaties 
with Portugal and France * Sir George asked the House to 
realise that under the Bill it was provided that it would be 
illegal for any subject of an Indian State to take part in trade 
between a port of his State and a port of British Indio The matter^ 
therefore -was not one in which the Legislature should fairly 
assume the final authonty but ought only to proceed m agree- 
ment -with the anthonties responsible for their odministration 
It seemed to Sir George that there -were loopholes all olong the 
line and that it would not be difficult for any great shipping cor- 
poration to e-rade the restriction If that happened, the inevit- 
able effect -would be the transfer of a great deal of trade from 
British Indian porta to the other ports The Government of India 
had carefully considered the Bill and they had come to the definite 
conclusion that it would bo ineffective and that there -rero too* 
many loopholes in it and that therefore the Bill if it was passed, 
would not accomplish its object Sir George also complained thnt 
for 2^ years the economic objections raised bv Sir Charles Innes 
had remained unanswered He porticularly referred to Sir Charles 
Innes s apprehension that os more than half the coastal trade in 
India was between India and Burma the reservation of the coastal 
trade would mean n more expensive service and higher faros which 
would lead to an irresistible demand from Burma that they should 
be left out of the scheme Moreover legislation in this country 
was bkelv to interfere with the efforts of the Government of India 
jQ the interests of the Indians who wore settled in British colonies 
and dominions because they would not hereafter be able to claim 
that the Jndions who went to these temtones were entitled to 
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«qunl treatment with othei Biitish siibiects, and that there 
Bhould be no disciiniinalion on incial grounds Sir George re- 
pudiated the chaige that those who opposed the Bill were defi- 
nitely opposed to the development of an Indian Mercantile Marine, 
but he opposed the refeience of the Bill to a Select Committee 
because the Government believed that in doing so they were acting 
in the true interests of the country and that it vas impossible in 
any useful way to develop an Indian Meicantile Mai me by the 
reservation of the coastal trade 

Mr Shanmukhan Chetty, in supporting Mr Haji’s motion, 
pomted out that the British India Steam Navigation Company 
had been held by the Madras High Court to be common camera. 
He maintained that if the Bill was passed, Indian com- 
panies would be started and Indian capital would be forth- 
•coming to support them Mr J. A Stewaid; warned the 
House that the Bill, if passed, would accentuate the demand 
for the separation of Buima fiom India, because it would be 
felt that in a vision of advantages and disadvantages between 
India and Burma the latter took all the kicks and the rest of 
India got “ all the ha’pence ” Mr. TJ Tok Kyi mentioned that 
fhe Burma Chambers of Commerce had supported the Bill, and he 
thought that the Bill was based on the piinciple of self-preserva- 
tion of the most modern type Sir Victoi Sassoon wished to be 
satisfied that there would be no acquisition of assets, whether 
tangible or intangible, without proper compensation, that there 
would not be so many loopholes as to render the scheme impracti- 
-cable 01 unworkable , that the desired end would be achieved 
without raising freights unreasonably, and that there would be 
sufficient tonnage at all stages for the needs of merchants Lala 
Balpat Bai did not regard the difficulties as insurmoimtable, and 
•supported the motion for leference to a Select Committee 

Mr G S Bajpai pomted out that under a resolution passed at 
the Imperial Confeience in 1918 the Dommion Government had 
taken power — and the Government of India had acquiesed in it — to 
regulate the composition of their own population In the Bill 
before the House, however, there was no provision to safeguard 
European capital or the capital of the nationals of other domi- 
nions Therefore, while the resolution aimed at protecting ex- 
isting rights, Mr Haji’s Bill was silent on that pomt He also 
felt that the principle underlying the measure would weaken the 
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stru^le wliioli the Goveniineiit of Tnilin. -were carrying on to 
Becnre equal rtatna for Indiana who had settled beyond the seas 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru at the Imperial Conference of 1923 and 
the Right Hon ble Srinivasa bastn in 1921 had pleaded for 
political and ©conomio equality for Indians They hod based their 
pleas on the ground of common allegiance If the House passed 
any measure involving an infringement of that principle of com 
non allegiance involving complete equality of rights it would 
he ‘weahening the arms of those who were trying to secure equality 
for Indians settled in other parts of the Bnta^ Empire 

Sit George Rainy m winding up the debate maintained that the 
Bill involved both expropriation and racial discrimination and 
would have most unfortunate repercnssions in South Afncn and in 
other British Dominions The motion was earned by 71 votes 
against 46 

• • • 

Before leaving what we might call the regular work of the 
I/egislative session we might glance bnefly at the course of an 
interesting debate which t^k place on a resolution by the Rev 
J C Ohatterjee on the eduoation of girls and women in the ter 
ntonca administered by the Central Government 

Mr J C Chattergee asked for a substantial grant, capital ei 
well as recurring for the furtherance of girls education for the 
esabliahment as a first step towards it of a well-staffed and up- 
to-date collie for the training of women teachers, and for the 
appointment of a competent committee including prominent 
women, to go into the subject and make o report He contended 
that for every ten schools for boys there was not even one for girli, 
and cntioised the disparity between the expenditure on the edaca 
tion of boys and that on the education of girls Compared with 
1910 when only 9 per cent of women were literate in 1020 the 
proportion had risen only to 1 3 Mr Mukhtar Singh desired to 
enlarge the terms of the resolution so as to prondo free and com 
pnlsory pnmory education for girls between the ages of six and 
eleven and os a first step to that end to establish at once a sufH 
cient number of women teachers training schools in the centrally 
administered area A. lengthy debate followed in which tntrr 
aha Moulvi Mohammad Takoob Sardar Gnlob Singh Bai Sahil>- 
Harbilas Sarda tbe lato Ivftla Lnjpat Rai bawnb Sir Sahibiada 
Abdul Qaiyum Sir Hon Singh Qour Mr Gara Prasad Singh 
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Pandit Tliakuidas BJiargava and Mr D V Belvi took pait,- 
and Ml Clialteijee s lebolulion icceived a gieat deal of- 
suppoit. 

Eeplying on belialf of the Government Mr. G. S. Bajpai 
admitted that progress in the sphere of the education of women 
had lagged behind the aspirations of the people and of the Gov- 
ernment of India The debate had revealed much diversity of 
opinion as to the best methods for tackling the problem, and the 
Government felt it desu'able to confine themselves to the proposal 
for the appointment of a committee of enquiry Ever since the 
debate on the resolution regarding the education of the depressed 
classes Government had been giving their very careful considera- 
tion to the whole question of piimaiy education in the areas 
directly under their administration, and they had decided to 
appoint a committee to enquire into — 

(a) the existing facilities for primary education for boys 
and girls, 

(&) the possibility of expansion whether on a voluntary or 
compulsory basis, with special regard to the attitude 
and aptitude of the local population, and 
(c) the necessity for providing special facilities for the 
community generally known as rmtouchables, and to 
make recommendations 

The Government had also decided to include m this committee- 
educational experts and representatives of the Assembly, and it was 
their intention that this committee should have the benefit of the- 
services and the experience of a lady mterested m and con- 
versant with the problem of the education of women As regards 
the proposal to found a first grade women’s college, which the- 
late Lala La] pat Rai had advocated. Government proposed imme- 
diately to consult the minor administrations, because it was 
no use establishing a college m Delhi or in any other cen- 
tial area unless they were sure it would attract a sufficient 
number of students The proposal to found a Normal college 
or a training college had already been put to the heads of 
mmor administrations, and the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Erontier Province and 
the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara had informed the Gov- 
ernment that at the piesent moment they did not feel the wank 
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■of a central college of tlue land iToreorer, the Oommitteo the 
Goveriinient proposed to eet np woiild undoubtedly go into the 
'juestion of the adequacy or otherwise of the existing facilities for 
'the provition of teachers, and if they considered it deeirahle to 
have a central training college or to multiply the Konual tram 
mg schools the Ghivemment of India ■would undoubtedly bestow 
upon the recommendation exactly the same attention as they 
would upon the other recommendations of the Committee Mr 
J 0 Ohattergee wished to withdraw his resolntion^ but the House 
j)assed it as amended by Mr MnJkhtar Smgh^s amendment 
• • • 

Ihinng the Autumn aesaion oonsiderable feeling was aroused m 
regard to newspaper and other comments reflecting on the dignity 
-and partiality of the Ohair The effect however ■was speedily 
removed and the President in concludmg the mcident oppealed 
"to every member of the House to forget the incidents whi(i had 
been responsible for the atmosphere of distrust and suspicion 
calculated to lower the dignity and prestige of the Honse ■which 
as the President observed was the primary concern of every 
•member 

The interval between the Autumn session of the legislature 
and the TVinter session which opened m Delhi on January the 
28th was fully occupied by the many and varied political acti 
Titles narrated earlier in this chapter Normally the chief in 
terest of the Delhi session is provided by the Pailwny and 
General Budgets end the disoussions on them but the ex* 
citement engendered by the discussion connected ■with the 
Public Safety Bill in the Autumn session in Simla, coupled 
with the knowledge that when the Bill came again before the 
Assembly the opposition meant to make it a first class tnal of 
-strength between themselves and the Government gave to it 
a greater share of the interest of the session than that claimed 
iby even the General Budget Also, a Bill to regulate the course 
of trade disputes in India was due to come up in the Delhi session, 
-and this proved to be second only to tbo Public Safety Bill os a 
focus of interest and as a ground for another trial of strength 
between the Government and the opposition The General Budget 
was not expected to contain anvthing verv spoctacnlnr, and there- 
fore, these two bills namely the Public Sofetv Bill and the 
'Trades Disputes Bill were regarded as the crux of the buu 
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ness of ilic cc‘'Sioii An ac(’<nin( of tin? pioccodings connected 
tlicse Inlk Inne to be dofeiicd till nc\t ;^cai ns 

they mine up befoie the Lej 2 :i>'Iatme nftei the oxpii\ of tlic 
period u'ith uhirh tins lepoit denis 

• « » 

The Delhi ‘^ec'^ion opened on lnnn^^^ the 2Stli uith nn address 
h}' His Excellency .the Viccio\, which, on account of the great im- 
portance of its contents^ and it-^ venous i ejections on the bioad 
i‘53ues of politics in this oonntii, nttiactcd considciable attention 
both m India and out'^ide 

After leferring to JTis Hajesty tlie King Emperoi’s illness, 
the upheaval in Afghanistan and tlie Hilton Young Kepoit on 
East Africa, His Exccllenci announced the Goi eminent of India's 
decision to establish a Central Council of Agiicultuial Research, 
which would comprise a governing bodj', piesidcd ovei by a 
Member for Agriculture, and consisting of seventeen of tho mem- 
bers, of whom two uould ho chosen fiom the Assembly, one from 
the Council of State, nine nominated by the Goveinraents of the 
nme majoi proiinces in India and nn Advisoiy Council of 39' 
membeis to give expcit advice to the governing body and submit 
for its appioval piogranimes of leseaich enquiiy His Excellency- 
next touched on internal politics and announced that His Ma- 
jesty’s Government liad decided to appoint a Royal Commission to 
undertake an enquiry into India’s labour pioblems with due legaid 
to the economic position of the industries in India and to explore- 
all aspects of the problems affecting the conditions under which 
industiial labourers woik Mr Whiteley, foimeily Speaker of 
the House of Commons, had been selected as Chairman, and the 
personnel of the Commission would he announced later Refer-' 
ling to the broader features of the Indian political situation 
Loid liwin said that it was as much unprofitable to deny Pailia— 
ment the light to form a free and deliberate 3 udgment as it would' 
be short-sighted of Parliament to -underrate the importance of 
trying to reach a solution which might carry the willing assen-k 
of political India “ And it is at this stage ”, His Excellency 
continued, while we can still have no means of knowing how 
these matters may emerge from the Parliamentary discussions, 
that it IS proposed to destroy all hope of peaceful and orderly 
progress towards agreement, unless, hy a fixed date in time, Par-- 
liament should have accorded its approval to a particular solu— 



;iioii, th© result, no doubt of earnesrt effect to g^pple Tvitb on 
exceedingly complex problem and aa such, entitled to serious 
consideration, but one which important seotionB of opinion in 
India have not accepted, and which was reached through deli 
berationa in which Paidiament had no part or voice Such proce- 
dure savours rather of intolerance and impatience tTinn of the 
methods of responsible statesmanship, and wc^nld reduce Porlin 
ment to being a mere registrar of the decisions of other persons 
That position of course, is one that m justice to its own obbga 
tions Parliament could never accept • * • * In a situation that 
must call essentially for qualities of confldeiice on both sides and 
for free exchange of opinion on terms honourable to all I see 
very clearly that nothing but harm can flow from a threat that 
'Unless a particular condition is fulfilled which I believe to be 
m echa n ically impossible of fulfilment from the outset on attempt 
will be made to plunge the country into all the possible cboos of 
civil disobedience • • • • conditions more favourable to 
cool judgment I suppose that most persona would admit that 
British India aa wo find it to-day is a British cToahon ond that 
it IS the British power which has, during the last century, held 
together its constituent parts If this centripetal inflnence is 
immediately or too suddenly withdrawn is it wholly unreason 
able to fear that some at any rate of the parts might fly asunder 
And the dream of a strong united India would vanish and he 
destroyed P Concluding Hie BxcelJenov the Viceroy addressed 
a special message to those who doubted the British pledge given 
■by the late Itr ITontagu, and said ** I tell this Assembly ogtJn, 
and through them India that the declaration of 1017 stands and 
will stand for all time as the solemn pledge of the Bntish people 
to do all that can be done by one people to assist another to attain 
full national political stature and that tho pledge so given will 
never be dishonoured And as actions are commonly held more 
powerful than words I will add that I should not be standing befi^ro 
■you her® to-day as Governor General if I believed that the British 
people had withdrawn their hand from that solemn covenant 
Those therefore who preach that a new generation has arisen la 
England which socks to explain awnv tho significance of the 1P1» 
■declaration are, consciously or unconsciously but not the 1^* 
jeaTly, misrepresenting the purpo^ of Great Britain and poison- 
jng the wells hr which the common life of Indio and Great Bntaln 
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is supported and sustained If tlieie aie Indians wlio are tliua 
tempted to mistiust G-ieat Biitaiu, tlieie aie, no doubt, many in 
Gieat Britain, lesentful of what they uell Icnow to be an unfounded 
and uugeneious accusation, ^^ho may mistiust' some of those who 
speak for India But if we are thus tempted in the 20th century, 
I know that both India and Great Biitam will be judged in the 
21st by the degiee to uhicli they liave refused to lose faith in 
one anothei ” 

Befoie the Legislative Assembly turned to the formal busmess 
of the session, leaders of eveiy part in the House gave expression 
to the geneial legiet at the deaths, since the last session of two 
of its distinguished membeis, the late Lala Lajpat Eai, and the 
later Mi S R Das, Law Member of the Government of India 

* • 

In last year’s repoi-t we gave a somewhat full account of a 
Child-Mail lage Bill introduced in the Legislative Assembly by a 
Hindu member of the Nationalist Party, Eai Sahib Harbilas 
Saida, and it may interest readers to have further news of this 
bill As originally presented to the Assembly it contained certain 
features which the Government regaided as unworkable and by 
agreement between them and Eai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, some 
alterations were made and the Bill came up again in Delhi on 
January 29th But, since the last discussion on the bill had 
taken place, the Age of Consent Committee, to which reference 
was made in the pieceding chapter, had been formed to examine 
and report on a question which will be at once recognised as very 
intimately connected with the subject of child-marriage The 
Government, theiefore, strongly held the view that it would be 
unwise to proceed with the Child-Man lage Bill until they and the 
Assembly were in possession of the report of the Age of Consent 
Committee The Eeport is expected in the summer of 1929, and 
the Home Membei gave an undertaking that full time for the 
discussion of the Bill would be allotted during the session of 
the Assembly in Simla, in the autumn of 1929, and therefore he 
felt compelled to vote against the motion that the Bill be refer- 
red to a select committee forthwith The proposal for reference 
to a select committee was, therefore, rejected 

On February the 4th the fight over the Public Safety Bill 
opened again m Delhi, and, as before, an unusually long debate 
rsniA 
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ensued, whioli, Iite its predecessor m Simla extended over four 
days 


Between this debate on the Pnblic Safety Bill and the presenta- 
tion of the Bailwiiy Budget on February the 19th only one item 
of the business of the Assembly cirBw for notice, and that is a 
debate on a resolution moved by a member of the Congress Party 
concern in g the oircmnstances of TaIr Lajpat Bai s death The 
original reeolution expressed resentment at lie reply given by Earl 
Wmterton on the 26th November, 1928 to questions irom certain 
members of the Labour Party regarding the cuuumstancee of Lain 
La]pat Bai s death recorded the bebef of the Aseembly that the 
Laia^s death was accelerated by the injury he received from the 
police and condemned the official enquiry held by the Punjab 
Government into the affair To this, Munsbi Iswar Saran a 
member of the Nationalist Party moved on amendment saying 
that in place of the ongmal resolution the Governor-General in- 
Ckronoil be pleased to appoint a committee consisting of official 
and non^ffioial members of the L^islative Assembly to enquire 
into the allegations which had been made in connection with the 
death of X^ala X/ajpat Hai llunshi Iswar Saran moved his amend 
ment in a moderate and well reasoned speech He recorded the 
facts of the case stated that no proper enquiry hod ever been 
held into the question whether the police assaults had accelerated 
Lola Lajpat Rai ■ death emce tbe Punjab Gorerament s enquiry 
hud been held before that event and declaring hi* belief in the 
sincerity of the expressions of regret mode by Goromment spokes- 
men at TonouB times since Jjila Lajpat Hai s death, asked what 
reason there was for refusing the enquiry ho domonded Pondit 
Madon Mohan Malanya leader of the Nationalist Party, and 
Bnuada Hansraj a member of the Congress Party, gave the 
Ancmblv on account of thoir own personal experiences of the events 
on the day when Lola Lajpat Bai had been injured The Horae 
Member mointainod that the Punjab Govorument s impartial en 
quuy had established the fact that the pobce acted withm their 
inslructions and said thot both tbe Punjab Government and the 
Punjab Legislative Council who wore primarily concerned had 
satisfied themselves on this point He stated that no jmmd Jaex^ 
case had been made out by Pondit Madon Mohan Malariya and 
Iiala Hansraj whos^ impressions of the incident were no doubt 
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honestly formed, but were incorrect. He refused to be a party 
to the political victimisation of officers and men who bad perfoimed 
a difficult and delicate duty Hr. Jinnab, Mr. Jayakar and 
Pandit Motilal Hebni attacked the Home Member’s speech 
strongly, particulaily that pait of it in vrbicb be said tbat no 
pTimd facie case bad been made out wben ceitam seiious allega- 
tions bad been made by two lesponsible members of tbe Legisla- 
tive Assembly wbo weie actually eye-witnesses of tbe whole affair 
Tbe amendment was first put to tbe vote and was declared carried 
by 57 against 46 

* * » 

Tbe major poition of tbe winter session of tbe Legislative 
Assembly is occupied by tbe piesentation and discussion of tbe 
Hallway and General Budgets Tbe contents of these two budgets 
will be fully discussed in tbe chapter dealing with tbe finance of 
India, and may, therefore, be ignored for tbe present Tbe 
general debate on tbe budgets, and tbe debates on motions for 
particular grants in connection wutb them, provide oppoitunities 
for a comprehensive suiwey or criticism by tbe members of tbe Le- 
gislature of tbe work of tbe Eailway Board and of tbe doings of tbe 
Government in tbe general administration of tbe country, an op- 
portunity of which tbe members seldom fail to make the fullest 
use 

Tbe Hallway Budget was presented to tbe Legislative Assembly 
on February 19tb, and tbe general discussion of it began on tbe 
21st Sir PursEotamdas Tbakurdas, representmg the Indian 
Merchants’ Cbambei, opened tbe debate with a critical speech 
which dealt with a variety of questions, mcluding tbe education 
of tbe children of tbe railway staff, tbe appointment of an Indian 
to tbe Hallway Boaid, tbe Hailway Advisory Committees, and the 
cheapening of rates and fares He opmed tbat tbe time was ripe 
for the establishment of a Hallway Hates Tribunal in India, and 
tbat company-managed Imes should fall into line with State- 
managed ones Mr H K Shanmukbam Cbetty, a leadmg 
Swarajist, followed and pleaded for a revision of the maximum 
and mmimum railway rates because in bis opinion too much lati- 
tude was allowed to tbe railway administration After several 
other speakers bad given their views, Sir George Hamy, in reply- 
ing to the debate, said tbat be appreciated tbe importance of tbe 
questions, but tbat relating to tbe appointment of a Hates Tri- 

D 2 
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Irunal "wag one ior conBideration the Separataon Oommifte© 
With regard to rednctions in rates and fares he showed bv facts 
that rednctaons had not been condned to State-managed railways 
by any means Answering Sir Pnrshotamdas Thaknrdas, Sir 
George Bainy promised to issne a pamphlet to the Assembly 
Members giving a summary of the proceedings of the vanons Local 
Advisory Committees He also announced the Government of 
India's intention to appoint Mr A M Hayman, Controller of 
Hallway Accounts, as the fifth member of the Hailway Board if the 
Assembly agreed to tbe creation of the appointment 

The second stage of tbe discussion of the Hailway Budget — the 
list of demands — opened on Febmary 23rd with a motion by Sir 
George Hainy for the grant of Bs 12 61 000 in respect of Hallway 
Board charges Mr Jamnadas N Mehta moved an amendment 
for a reduction of Rs 64 000 being the expenditure on account of 
an additional member on the Bailway Board and his establishment 
Thereafter eleven motions for cute of sums ranging from Rs 

14 000 to Hs 100 were moved but all were either negatived or 
withdrawn the original amount of Bs 12 61 000 being passed on 
February 27th after four days debate 

As during all the four days allotted for the voting on demands 
the discussion centred round the demand in respect of the Railway 
Board charges the other demands — ^fourteen in nil — for the grant 
of various sums to defray tbe charges which would come in course 
of payment during the year ending Gist March 1030 were put 
by the President and passed bv the Assemhlv without discussion 
* • * 

The General Budget was presented to the Legislative Assembly 
on February 28th by Sir George Schuster the Finance ilemher 
The general discussion began on March 4th and that on the de- 
mand for grants on March 7th The subject of India s finances 

15 referred to at length in chapter VII so that beyond a few 
remarks on the Army grant there is no necessity to sav anything 
further at this stage on the Generol Budget 

March 14th was absorbed with the discussion of the demand 
relating to the Army Bepartmeot, which Mr C S Bonga Iver 
moved should be reduced to one rupee There was little or no 
interest in the debate and after Sfr Banga Iyer s lengtbi speech 
the Army and the motion was negatived withcraf 
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a division Cert-ain otlier motions were tlien moved, two of wliicli 
were carried against Government One of tliese was for Rs. 100 at 
tlie instance of Colonel Gidney, wlio dealt with the grievances of 
temporary IMS. officers, and the other was by Mr Munshi, who 
complained of the exclusion of Burmans fiom the Indian Anny 
The President then put to the House the motion that a reduced 
sum of Es 5,35,800 be granted in respect of the Army Department 
The debate was concluded on March 15th after the Government’s 
military expenditure and policy, and particularly the Indianisation 
of the Army and the opportunities available for enabling Indians to 
obtain military training, had been stiongly criticised by various 
party leaders and adherents The motion for the grant of 
Es. 5,35,800 to the Aimy Department was ie 3 ected by 61 votes 
to 44. 

Another debate of considerable interest began when the demand 
relating to the Horth-West Frontier Province was taken up and 
Mian Shah Hawaz moved a cut of Es 100 on the question of the 
introduction of reforms in the province on the lines of other pro- 
vinces He was particularly anxious to know whether the Gov- 
ernment had recommended the grant of “ moth-eaten Morley- 
Minto Reforms Sir Denys Bray, the Foreign Secretary, pointed 
out that the delay on the part of Government in dealing with the 
Frontier Committee’s Report was a triumph of statesmanship over 
communalism, and was in accordance with Pandit Malaviya’s 
advice m a previous debate The motion was eventually carried 
against Government, and the balance of the giant was sanctioned 
without a division All the remaining giants weie voted without 
a division under the guillotme procedure. 

* » * 

The outbreak of industrial unrest on a laige scale after the War 
led the Government of India to explore the possibility of provid- 
ing some machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes The 
question was taken up m 1919, but after consultation with the local 
Governments the Government of India came to the conclusion that 
at that time any legislation of the kmd was likely to be ineffective. 
The succeedmg years saw a distinct change in the position by 
reason of the growth of organisations of industrial workers and of 
the increasing influence exercised by public opinion on the course 
of disputes Consequently the Government of India took up the 
matter again in 1924 As a result of extensive enquiries made in 
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1924-26 and the erpenence which became available ftince that 
period it became apparent that legulation for the prevention and 
oettlemant of trade diBpntee woe likely to prove rf coneiderable 
value The Trade Disputes _Bill -was accordingly introduced in the 
A i wmb ly on September 4th 1928 and circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting public opinion thereon On the 11th February 1929, 
Bit Bhupendranath Mitra moved that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee emphasising that the recent Bombay mill strike 
hod involved the loss of over 21 million working days uml 3J 
crore* of rupees m wages alone. The BiU proposed to set up two 
types of machinery, namely Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation The former was intended to investigate and report 
on such questions connected with the dispute as might be referred 
to them and the latter to secure, if possible a settlement of the 
dispute but the object of boBi was to mobilise puhlio opinion in 
order to prevent or to shorten industrial dilute* The Bill also 
penalised lightning strikes in public utility servicee This provi 
tion was based on the principle that persons whose work is vital 
to the welfare of the community gtcnerally should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufBcient time has been given to ex 
amine the merits of their grievances and to explore the poanbili 
ties of arriving at a peaceful settlemenf Pmally, the Bill de- 
clared illegal strikes and lockouts which had other objects than 
the mere furtherance of a trade dispute within the industry to 
which the strikers or omplc^ers belong and which were also de- 
signed to coerce Government either directly or by inflicting hard 
ship on the community The Bill emerged from the Select Com 
mittee with some modifications hut with its principles unaltered 
The notable changes mode bv the Select Committee were that it 
restricted the duration of the measure to a period of five years 
and inserted a provision penalising a lockout in a public utility 
service if declored without gmng previous notice to the employees 
As the uni was not taken into consideration in the Assembly until 
April 3rd 1929, lU discussion will more appropnately fall withm 
the pumew of next year’s report 

• • * 

On the afternoon of the 28th ilarch 1929 Sir D L Hitter, 
Law Member to the Government of India in the alienee through 
illness of the Home Mcmhcr moved that the Public Safety Bill 
as reported bv the select oommitlee be taken into coniideratica 
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His speech was a formal oue, and after he had been followed by 
Mr. Jayakar, Deputy Leader of the Nationalist Party, who asked 
for postponement of further consideration of the Bill, the Presi* 
dent announced that if the Government were not prepared to ac- 
cept Mr. Jayakar’s suggestion he would call upon Mr. Jogiah to 
move his adjournment motion. The Assembly then, adjourned for 
the Easter Holidays, and did not re-assemble until after the close 
of the period under review 



CHAPTER in 


Sute and People, CoiuxtiT and Town. 

Althouglutlxe economic oonditionfl nnder which large sections of 
the population mral and urban of this country have to live are 
bad the following pages will clearly demonstrate that ameliorating 
processes are at work throughout the land, and that the standard 
of living IB slowly nsing though it may be said to be almost imper 
ceptible Students of Indian affairs too often forget that the taak 
which faoed the Bntiah Government in India when the period of 
expansion came to an end waa to quote Maoaulay the stupendous 
process of the re-construotion of a decompo^ society * For 
thirteen hundred years after the White Hnns laid Toxila in the 
North West in nuns, India s political fabric was repeatedly 
tmasbed and the Life of her different kingdoms and peoples stunted 
end crippled until the nse of the British power When Lord liuke 
came to Delhi, over a century ago to protect the Moghul Emperor 
against the Maharattos he found the social life of 'distnots within 
Bight of the Delhi walls sUll duintegrated after the horrors of 
Nadir Shah s lUNUSion fffty years earlier Over immense tracts of 
India similar conditions prevailed before the coming of the Pax 
Bntanmoa From that point some hint of the vastness of the 
scope and complexity of the early British task in India begins to 
emerge Not only hod some framework of government to be 
devised and erected not only had some admuiistintiTe departments 
to be created ond their subordinate personnel educated and trained, 
but over vast areas the conditions under which civilisation could live 
had to be restored In this and the succeeding chapters the mere 
recital of the works of the different departments and agencies of the 
Government of India and the provincial governments will show 
how vnstiv different is the environment in which they function 
to-day from that m which the earlier British Administrators lived 
their lives and did their work 


India 18 a country of continental contrasts Bounded on the 
North by the stupendous mass of the llimalayas and on the ^or^h 
West and Isorth East br le ser but still gigantic mountain rnngei 
witb tbe rest of her perimeter washed bv the sea Indio can show 
( TO ) 
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tlie gientest extremes of fertility and baireunessj rainfall and 
dronglit, of liiglily develojied and up-to-date industries, and agri- 
cultnial inctliods and implements, some of whic]! are as primi- 
tive uovr as they iveie vlien Alexander came into tlie Punjab Ex- 
traordinary contrasts in natural and agricultuinl conditions can be 
encoimteied witbin a few miles of eacli otbei, and tbere are many 
places fiom wbicb a day’s ride will transport the traveller from 
among the people of one pliysical type, speaking one language, to 
surroundings where people of quite a different stock speak another 
language, entirely unmtelligible to then neighbours a few miles 
away Crops of the temperate zone are cultivated and form the 
staple food of the people of one part of India, whilst in another 
part the crops of tropical countries are grown and consumed 
There is a world of difference between the stony staivelmg plots, 
terraced with infinite labour among the barren locks of the Western 
Punjab Hills, and the fat nee and jute fields of Bengal, and there 
aie just as great diff'eiences between the people who till them, 
whilst between fliese extremes lie numerous gradations of climate 
and soil with cultivation dependent on canal, well, or tank irriga- 
tion, or on rainfall more oi less abundant In short, it needs the 
colossal gazetteer of the Indian Empire to give a full account of 
the innumerable conditions and circumstances of our great sub- 
continent. But, in spite of all this, it is possible to make one or 
two generalisations which aie true of all India, and the first is this 
India is primarily a land of small villages and tiny hamlets , towns 
are few, and of great cities there are but rare specimens There 
are fully Half a million villages m India, and of these, immense 
numbers are diminutive clusters of mud-huts, micioscopic in scale 
when compared with the immensity of plain or mountain in whicb 
they are set Only a very small proportion of these villages aie 
touched by the railway or by metalled roads. The vast maj'ority 
of them are approached by unmetalled roads or winding paths 
between the fields, the former usually impassable, or almost impas- 
sable, by wheeled traffic after ram, whilst the latter cannot afford 
passage to a wheeled vehicle at any time In the next chapter will 
be found certain figures relating to the mileage of roads of different 
kinds in India, and from them the reader will be able to form some 
sort of a mental picture of the paucity of first class roads in this 
country The Government of India, through their Bailway Boaid, 
are steadily extending the number and mileage of their branch 
lines, but the size of India ensures that it will be long before het 



■nrtac© ib ooreied witli a aetwork of hnas anytking like as close and 
■complete as the railway gystems of the West of Enrope For long 
years to come the villages in manv parts of India must oontmne 
remote from railway or reads 

Estimates of the percentage of the total population of India 
which IB engaged in agncnltnral and pastoral pursuits varr 
slightly, but it cannot be very different from the 73 9 per cent at 
which it stood when the census of 1921 was taken There are some 
reasons for supposing that the percentage of urban yesidenta m 
India has risen during the seven years which have elapsed since 
the census was taken hut we shall be safe m assuming that it is 
roughly 11 per cent of the whole A moment s consideration of 
these figures will show that the portion of Indians agricultural 
produce which is consumed in the towns is small as compared with 
the total production Generally speaking therefore the villogen 
produce for their own consumption and histone ecouonuo and 
social conditions which have persisted through long ages have deve- 
loped the self-sufficing typo of agnculture which we find in India 
to-day In other ways too the Indian village is as o rule self 
contained Land-owners whether cuihvating oil or a portion of 
their lands or letting them out to tenants, tenants — some with 
permanent rights in the land others with only yearly rights agn 
cultural labourers who are often members of different castes from 
their matters, artisani with their simple traditional skill, and 
^'lllage memaU and shopkeepert* nil form nn ordered hierarohv and 
make up the self-contained and pnimtive yet interesting and often 
■surpnsmgly intricate economic ^stem of the Epical Indion villoge 

But although ognoulture u for and away the greatest and the 
most important industry m Indio nnd olthough the people engaged 
therein compose the vast mojonty of her population it must not be 
forgotten that industnes in a more technical sense, the industries 
cf the foctoiy the iron works and the vast transport evstems are 
becoming increasingly important foctors in the economic life of 
this country nnd the workmen employed in them are growing con 
tinnnllv in number The census of 1931 will give us some infer 
Tualion on this subject of the increasing induslnnH*alioii and 
urbanisation of India At present oil that wo can do is to draw 
■attention to it as one of the many elements of Indian economic* 

A few statiftici will show how preponderantly rural is the 
Indian acene The total population of India including all the 
Indian states and Burma wn« according to the 1921 ceti«o» 
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318 942,480 Of this numbei, less tliau 8;^- millions lived in towns 
with, a population of 100,000 and upwards, of wliicli there were 35. 
Rouglilr 31 millions lived in 54 towns, whose population numbered 
between 50,000 and 100,000 Apait from these, less than 21 
million people lived in places which can be called towns, even if 
we include in the latter category’- what aie really villages with 
populations of less <han 5,000 A writer, therefore, who sets out to 
give an account however unsubstantial it may be, of the general 
economic condition of the Indian people will be paidoned if he 
visualises his task as being primarily concerned with the condition 
of the agricultuial population consisting laigely of an immense 
number of small holders 

A little while ago we lefeired to the still primitive condition 
of agricultural implements and methods and to the continued 
existence of tiaditional conditions of life in the Indian villages. 
But, although the lives of the villageis in so many of these villages 
are lived i emote from the modern woild of industry and highly 
organised communications, it is impossible that they should be 
entirely unaffected bv tlie immense changes and developments 
which have taken place in the woild duiing the past few decades. 
The spread of railways and roads in India has done much to break 
down the ancient isolation of her villages and a majority of her 
people must at any rate have seen motor cars, whilst millions of 
them have actually iidden in them at some time or other. Travel, 
that great medium of education, is becoming yearly cheaper, and 
more accessible, whilst thousands of Indians, even from the re- 
motest hills and thickest forest, travelled overseas and saw 
somethmg of the world during the Great War In a word, new 
ideas are at work in the Indian villages and, there can be no doubt, 
with continually increasing effectiveness The paucity of urban 
areas m India, the foci and disseminators of civilization and libera- 
lizing ideas, IS of course a drawback, and slows down the pace of 
progress But even this is not an immixed evil, for the too 
violent or unrestiained impact of new ideas on a social and economic 
system so consezvative and firmly rooted in tradition as that of the 
Indian village, would certainly produce many undesirable effects 
In the Indian village system, largely self-sufficmg and self-con- 
tained as we have seen it to be, there is much that ought to be pre- 
served, and it should never be forgotten that the Indian village is 
also largely self-governed The village headman, and in these 
modern days the village panchayats of the new local self-govem- 
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ment model reeponsible to and portly controlled by outside 
authorities though they are, must of necessity be responsive to 
Village opinion 

Hie influences whicli are at present working to bring the Indian 
Tillage system more closely into touch with modem conditions and 
the great world outside ore of different kinds As time and space 
dwindle under the assanlta of mechanical inventionfl and the 
progress and development of communicationB of all sorts the 
phenomena of the modem world are bronght nearer to the vunon 
of the I n dian villagers Indnstnal products which their fathers 
never knew are hemg njied bv them and some of these have already 
become necessitieB of life tmnaforming habits and improving 
standards of living And when wireless broadcasting becomes a 
welcome and familiar feature of the villagers day as it will do 
if it IB fostered by the Provinoiol Governments nothing short of a 
revolntion wnll quickly be worked m his ideas and his outlook on 
life Progress moves more quickly in these days than ever before 
and its pace is all the time accelerating In the future changes 
even in India will be traced not over centuries or gen©mtiotf« but 
over decades 


Another strong force working to change the conditions of life in 
the Indian village and to enlace the villagers’ ideas are the changes 
which have taken place in late years m the administrative system 
of British India Post-Beform developments in local self govern 
ment in this country have given the villages a new status and their 
residents new interests and functions Village Panchayats TTnion 
Boards and other small adnunistiafive units give the people on tho 
toil the opporfunitv to perform a number of useful or indiipensable 
duties for themselves These include the supply of water for 
domestic use the cleansing of public roads drams tanks ond wells 
and other public ploces or works in the village They also include 
tho carmng out of certain miuor works such as tho construction of 
local roads drains and bridges Sanitation conservancy and 
certam functions m respect of the preservation and improvement 
of the puhbc health also come within their scope The various 
■village comraittee^« also control grating lands and the lighting of 
the viUngo and in addition ore empowered to trv certain invial 
offence* Thus the impoHoupe of the village in the odminutrs 
tive scheme is now being empha«!‘*«l and it is being broucht into 



closer tOMcii the utlunni^tiutue ivuihonliet. ol the distiicts 

oBtl proMiice': All tlu^ ‘^oil ol %\niK m cdueaiivc oxpciiciico of 
nmch vohic oiid tondt' te do\elop inlcio^is in things hc^oud the 
Yillngo homuKrios and to hioodon idciib and expenenee genet all}* 
Tlie great jirogrc''^ in education purtuMilinl^^ piiniaiy education, 
which ha*^ tnken pisue of uaent yai--, h also Yoihiiig iii the same 
direction The mere ahilit\ to road ine\itahl\ puts within the 
Mlingcrs’ teach tlic nuMii'-. and \eiy oittui tlic iiuentive, to know 
eomeihing of nlial goc.s on ont'^ide In*? inniiediaie neighhonihood 
But of all the inflneiuo'- non at work to niodifj tlio conditions 
of Indian rnrnl life, perhaps none aie strongei than ccitain econo- 
mic lufhieiK'c-^, both intoinal and exfcinnl, non at noik m all pnits 
of this count!}. Of tlio intoinal ceononiic inllnenccs, something 
ha‘^ already been stud, for the} liotli show ihcmsoivcs in, and nork 
througli, the \aiious Kind-^ oj ( omniunications nhieh me yearly 
creeping o\er India’s -^uifafo Itoadc and inilnajs mean markets, 
nnd markets mean tlie stimulation not onlv ol agiicultuie, hut of 
industries also And so it is not suipiising to find small industiics 
non springing up all ovoi tlic countryside oi to notice a maiked 
tendency for tlie primary niaiiufacturiiig processes of agiicultuial 
product's 10 extend to the small tonus and even to the larger 
villages As the traveller drives about the countiy now, he will 
hear frequently fiom many of the villages which he passes the 
sound of a little engine working, a sugar-cane crusher, an oil 
presser, a little rice hulling mill, and so on This development has 
far-reaching effects, foi it is pioviding an outlet foi the surplus 
money of the local money-lender, it gives employment to cultiva- 
tors and labourers, particularly during the periods when agricul- 
tural operations are at a stand-still, it provides markets for local 
agricultural and dairy products, and it is yet another influence at 
work broadening the ideas and the experiences of the villagers 
External economic influences are also working powerfully to 
change the conditions of village life Suiplus harvests can now he 
maiketed, and the Indian “ money ciops ’’ — tobacco, oilseeds, jnte, 
cotton, tea — aie assuming evei-inci easing impoitance in the woild 
supplies of these commodities This, in turn, means that the 
■standard of quality of India’s supplies must he equal to that of 
similar supplies from other countries, which in turn means that 
Indian agricultural methods must constantly impiove in order to 
keep abreast of improving world standaids. Agents for impioved 
agricultural appliances fertilisers, and other commodities of use 
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in agnonltnre are constantly extending their ecojte and estabhihing 
themselves m places ■which they would hardly have thought of 
visiting some years ago It would he ea^ enough to exaggerate 
the mfinenoe exercised hy this connection between Indian ngrioul 
tore end the world market but we mnst guard against doing so 
At present a very small percentage of Indian villages are affected 
directly by this connection, but tbeir number will grow steadily 
and perhaps rapidly as Inmp goes on 

There ore therefore many signs of change and progress in the 
Indian villages, even though it may be possible to point to hundreds 
or thousands of villages in which no perceptible change of any 
sort has taken place within the memory of living men Economic, 
administrative educational and other developments are in spite 
of all denials slowly permeating the whole of the Indian rural 
economy, altering the conditions of the nllagera life bttle though 
ho may realise or appreciate it widening his interests and brooden 
ing hiB mental outlook and it may on the whole truthfully be 
said improving bis matenal prospects 

• • • 

No one whose direct acquaintance with India extends over a 
period of twenty or thirty years will have any hentation m saying 
that India has prospered during that penod and jf evidence were 
naked for a number of unmistakable signs can be pointed out In 
1913 India ranked sixth among the trading countries of the world, 
and hy 192o she had attained to the fifth place — a fact which is 
not generally recognised to-dav Tear hr vear her export* and 
imports have steadily climbed almost without a pause except 
during the War for well over half a century Fiftv Tears ago 
India's exports of merchandise were vnlned at approximately sixty 
millions of rupees but in 192o they almost reached four thousand 
millions Precisely the same story can be told regarding India e 
imports, which rose from fortv million rupees in 1874-79 to nearlv 
three tbonsand million* in 192o-20 These are convincing figure* 
and the fact that thev continue to rite is a reasonable ground for 
predicting a still more important place for India in the future 
Let us go n step further In the veer lOCC-27 India exported cotton 
manufactures including twist and vnrn to the value of 107* mil 
lions of rupees whilst her exports of manufaclurc^l jute were 
assessed at nearlv 63? millions Vddltionnl evidence of India s 
prospentv can be had from the niilwnv statistic* whifh how th*t 
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even tlie pooiest classes of tlie people can afford to travel mucli more 
than in the past India’s masses, too, aie now enjoying vast quan- 
tities of cigarettes, mineial waters and other simple luxuries, all 
pointing to the fact that the standard of living among the Indian 
masses is slowly but suiely using The membership of co-opera- 
tive societies is continually inci-easing, as also aie the Savings Bank 
deposits, showing that moie and moie of the people are able to 
save money and thus prepaie foi those haid times which are 
inevitable at irregular peiiods in a countiy like India Bioadly 
speaking, India expoits raw materials and food-stuffs and imports 
manufactuied goods, and a very large part of her trade balance is 
always liquidated by imports of bullion, and this — ^when it is not 
hoaided — is available for ciiculation and for the stimulation of 
trade and industry It is eminently satisfactory to find that there 
IS an increasing power of lesistance to famine oi scaicity among 
the masses in India. So far as the agriculturist is concerned one 
leason for this can be found in the greatly increased value of land, 
which IS far greater than the rise in the price of grain which has 
taken place during the last few decades Begistration of rates m 
land, internal security, the extension of irrigation and communica- 
tions of all kinds have contiibuted to make land a much more 
valuable possession than was the case many decades ago The 
rise in the value of land as a basis of credit, however, would be of 
little use were not sufficient liquid capital available to provide 
credit, and it is here that we see one of the most valuable and 
beneficial results of the development of maikets both in India and 
abioad The development of markets, both internal and external, 
for Indian pioducts is intimately bound up with the development 
of communications of all kinds — ^land, oceanic and aerial Other 
results of the highest importance follow fiom all this The 
increased outlet for Indian agricultural products provided by 
the growth of markets encourages the Indian agriculturists to extend 
in some places the area of their cultivation and to put something 
back in the way of fertilizers into then land and to improve their 
equipment and methods m a way which was not possible in the 
past The spiead of communications, the growth of markets, and 
the sale of crops has already done a great deal to transform 
the economic conditions of the Indian agriculturist, and so to-day 
we find that he possesses a greatly increased capacity to resist 
famme or scarcity Bamine in India to-day can never cause the 
appalling havoc which it did before the growth of railways and 



foadfl auios food-Btufia can be rapidly conveyed to any part of the 
-country by rail, road or air almost immediately The chief h4rd 
ship which famine would cause in India to-day wold be lack of 
employment, and therefore of pnrchaain^ power, since the pet^ 
onltivator and agncnltoral labourer wnnld be deprived of their 
Jivflihood for enoh tune as famine conditions last 


Although an appreciable improvement hRs taken place in the 
standard of living of the Indian agnonltnral masses dnnng the 
past quarter of a century this only represents the genesis of what 
hat yet to be accomplished There is a vast amount of what can 
only he termed dangerous poverty in the Indian villages — poverty 
that IB of anch a kind that those snhjeot to it live on the veiy margin 
of Bubsistenoe This moy be token to be the normal state of the 
millions of agnonltnral labourers who own land themselves and 
whose income consists mostly of customary wages paid m kind. 
When these people live in the neighbourhood of towns they can 
•often help themselves during the slack pancxJs in ognonltttra) 
operations by labouring for wages in the town but it will be rea- 
lised, after reading what has been said above that this resource 
IS not open to more than a small percentage of Indian agncultonsts 
The land-owners, eren the owners of small frogmented holdings, 
are in a better position than the agncnJtural labourers because 
they at least have something on which they con raise credit But 
this power to roue credit is oil too often their undoing for they 
get into the hands of the money lender In inniunerable mstoncei 
a TTifiTi inherits the debt of his fnther which keeps him tied to the 
money lender and nvets the fetters still more closely However 
prudent and thnftv the Indian small holder may be it is very 
difficult for him to keep out of debt The Indian ogncuUunst 
has as a rule no resources on which to fall back in bad timci 
Even at the best of tunes ho has to woit for six months for the 
return for his labour and expenditure. Of late vears much has 
been done to release the Indion agncultunrt from his state of 
constant indebtedness but the process is one of immense complexitv 
and difficulty and cannot be expected to show results very quicklj 
The best and the most effective way (o tackle the problem of rural 
indebtedness is to multiply and extend the operations of sound 
coHjpenxtive societies Tbe Co-operative Societies Act of 1012 bae 
facilitated tbe introduction of yillnpe Credit *^jetiei on tbe 
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Raiffeisen modei to replace the mouey-iender as a source of credit. 
Recent additions or amendments to tlie law relating to money- 
lending have been made by the Government of India and several of 
the Provincial Government The Usurious Loans Act of 1918 
allows courts wide poweis of interference whenever they consider 
that the teims of a loan are usurious The Agiiculturists’ Loan 
Act. the Land Improvement Act, and the Land Alienation Act in 
the Punjab are all specimens of legislation designed either to keep 
the agriculturist out of debt oi to save him fiom the worst rigours 
of hiB position It must be confessed, howevei, that these legis- 
lative measiues have not done much to achieve their object, and this 
fact inci eases the importance of the woik which the Co-operative 
Societies are now doing in this country 

^ ^ t 

In addition to these economic distresses the Indian viUagei 
noimally finds himself bound in a chain of circumstances adverse 
to his welfare and prosperity In the first place, innumerable 
villages all over India are foci of preventible disease which causes 
immense economic wastage iSfo survey of the conditions under 
which the Indian agriculturist lives and works can ignore this vitally 
important factoi The following quotation from a resolution 
passed at the All-India Conferences of Medical Research "Workers 
held in 1926 will enable the reader to understand what the ravages 
of disease mean to India in terms of economic loss — 

“ This Conference believes that the average number of deaths 
resulting every year from preventible disease is about 
five to BIX millions, that the average number of days 
lost to labour by each person in India, from preven- 
tible disease, is not less than a fortnight to three 
weeks in each year, that the percentage loss of effi- 
ciency of the average person in India who reaches a 
. wage-earning age is about 60 whereas it is quite 

possible to raise this percentage to 80 or 90 The 
Conference believes that these estimates are under- 
statements rathei than exaggerations, but, allowing 
for the greatest possible margin of error, it is 
absolutely certam that the wastage of life and 
efficiency which lesult from preventible disease costs 
India several hundreds of crores of rupees each year 
Added to this is the great suffermg which affects many 
; millions of people every year 
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TKd Conference believes that the greatest cause of poverty 
and financial stringency in India is loss of efficiency 
resulting from preventible disease and, therefore, 
considers that lack of funds far from being a reason 
for postponing the enquiry is a strong reason for 
immediate investigation of the questions 


Another evil which hampers the development of agnculture in 
India IS the fragmentation of holdings which is almost general in 
this country In the south and east of India the average holding 
is about 6 acres and elsewhere not more than half the holdings 
exceed even this small limit Innumerable are the cultivators 
whose holdings are one acre or less m extent, and even this tmy 
area is all too often spilt up into a number of disconnected frag 
ments scattered over the village Sometimes some of the component 
parts are so small that the owner cannot cultivate them without 
troapassing on his neighbour’s land In the Eatnagin District of 
tKe Bombay Presidency individnal plots are sometimes as smoll as 
the 1 /160th part of an acre Snoh fragmentation of holdings m 
diets immense econoznio harm on Indian ognonltnre and attempts 
are now bemg made to grapple with the evil In the Punjab the 
Oo-operoUve Societies have for some years been carrying out con 
Bolidation of holdings by volnntarv methods, and have already 
achieved some most gratifying results During the first five years 
of this work in the Punjab 39 767 acres were consobdated In 
l92u alone over 20 000 acres were consobdated whilst in 1920 no 
less than 38 000 acres were rescued from fragmentation In the 
Central Pronnccs an officer has been placed on special duty to cany 
oul the work of consolidabou and the Provincial Legislative 
Council has this year passed the Consolidation of Holdings Vet to 
be opplied to one division of the province only which gircs power 
to not less than half of the pennonent right holders holding not 
less than two-thirds of the occupied area in a village to combine 
in a scheme of consolidation which, when confirmed become^ bind 
ing on nil permonent nght holders In the village ond their succes- 
sors The Bombay Government have alio framed n bill to deal 
with the consolidation of land holdings, but it has not yet paised 
into law mainly because of the opposition of the lamindari in Smd 
Social and religious customs ond observances ore directlv res- 
ponsible not only for tlie povertv of innumerable indirlduals hut 
also the perpetuation of manv of the conditions which give n*e to 





po^e^ly ni geneial EccKless nnd wasieful expeiulituie on funeials, 
weddings and otlier siinilai ceieinonics account foi niiicli of the 
‘ existing povert) in India to-day Tlie ininien^-e number of 
religious mendicants of all sorts and tlie pieseivation of veiy large 
numbers of useless cows aie a \eiv llea^^ diaiii on the lesouices of 
tlie count i\ The custom of child maiiiage again involves a con- 
tinuous drain on the vitality — and consequently on the economic 
pover — of the Hindu communitj' in paiticular Among man} 
classes of the people social tiadition prevents tlie emplojment of 
female labour on anything like an adequate scale, and so an econo- 
mic factor of gieat importance m all advanced countiies is immobi- 
lised in India 

P- 

It has already been explained that agiicultuial and veterinary 
subjects are now " transferied ” subjects, and theiefore the Glov- 
ernment of India aie now divested, except to a very small extent, 
of all poweis of direction and contiol over the development of 
agiiculture in the provinces But as no province can at present 
afford to cany out reseaich on anything like an adequate scale into 
the many problems presented bi then agriculture and animal 
husbandry, this duty falls to the Agiicultuial Department of 
the Government of India Constituted in its present foim in 
1906 the Indian Agricultural Service has alieady left its mark 
broad and deep on Indian agiiculture, and the record of its achieve- 
ment IS one which will not easily be sui’passed anywhere in the 
world Recruitment to the service having ceased, the provinces 
are now free to create their own agricultural services, but so far 
Burma is the only province which has yet framed its rules for 
recruitment to this service 

» 

Throughout the year under review Dr D Glouston, 0 I E , held 
charge of the office of the Agricultuial Adviser to the Government 
of India and Director, Agricultural Reseaich Institute, Pusa 
He also performed the duties of Liaison Officer between the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and the Government of India and the 
Local Governments up to the 14th April, 1928, in addition to his 
own duties. The post of Joint Director, Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa, was held by Dr W H Harrison throughout the 
year 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in<India completed their 
labours in April, 1928, and their report was published about two 
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montliB later It was clear from the wide ground oorered by the 
recommeudatioiiB, aa well as from their nature, that the first step 
necessary waa to determine the relative urgency of the mam reoom 
mendations and the authori^. Central or Prormoial or both 
Provinoial and Central acting m concert, by which the individual 
recommendationa were to be earned out The Government of India 
felt that if this taak waa to be completed expeditionaly they mnat 
convene a conference representative of all Governments at which 
these important matters conld be discuaaed A Conference waa 
accordingly held at Simla in the first week of October, 1828 It 
waa opened by His Excellency the Viceroy and presided over by 
the Honourable Sir Muhammad HabibuUah (Member for 
Education, Health end X<anda) Tbs mam recommendations made 
by the Commission m regard to reaearoh agnoultnral education 
agnonltnral improvement the diatribution of ogncnltnral imple- 
ments teed and produce animal husbandry hortioultnre the 
improvement of atatiatios and the reorganization of the Agncultnral 
and Yetennnry Somces were duoussed Pronnoial representa 
tivea explained the action already taken by their reepeclive Local 
Goremmente in regard to one or more of these recommendations 
and their probable attitude towards those proposals which were still 
under consideration 'WEile emphasis was laid on the vanety 
number and financial implications of the Commitaion’s proposab 
which made the immediate or simultaneons adoption of them 
impossible there was unanimity among those assembled as to the 
desirability of acceptmg the Commission's report os o basis for 
rural reeoustmetion and ognculturol odTunce and for the progres- 
sive application of the mom recommendations as the ciroumstancee 
of each province might permit As regards the Commission s 
proposals for re-organisinp the services engaged in the ngncultuml 
and vetennarv fields, the general view was that the discretion of 
the provinces should be left unfettered in respect both of the 
recruitment and of regulation of the terms of service The Con 
feronce also approved of the principle of promoting and guiding 
agricultural (including veterinary) research tbroaghout Indio on a 
footing of Toluntnrv co-operation between the Qovcnuuent of India 
and Jjocal Governments through an agency representative of AU 
India os well os pronncial interests to be set up and financed hy 
the Government of India His hscellencv the Viceroy has since 
announced the acceptance bv the Oovemment of India though 
in a modified form of the rerommendation for selling up an 
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Imperial Council of Agiicultural Uesearch Its duties will be to 
promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural and veterinary researct 
tbrougbout India, to train researcb workers by means of scbolar- 
■aliips, and to collate and make available information on research and 
on agricultural and veterinary matters generally 

The Government of India have decided that the Council should 
consist of two component parts, a Governing Body and an Advisory 
Board The Governing Body, which v lU be the executive organ of 
the Council, is to consist of eighteen members and is to be presided 
ovei by the Member of the Governor GeneiaTs Council in charge 
of the portfolio of agriculture The other seventeen members will 
be the Principal Administrative Officei, who will be Vice-Chairman 
of the Council, nine lepiesentatives of the piovinces, who will 
probably be the Provincial Ministers of Agricultuie, one repiesen- 
tative of the Council of State, two lepiesentatives of the Legislative 
Assembly, lepresentatives of the European and Indian business 
communities, and two members elected by the Advisory Boaid 
The Advisory Board, whose principal function will be to give expeit 
advice to the Governmg Body and to submit for its approval pro- 
grammes of lesearch enquiry, will consist of 39 members and will 
be constituted much on the lines proposed by the Boyal Commission 
As, howevei, under the scheme, as modified by the Government of 
India, the representatives of the Council of State, the Legislative 
Assembly and the European and Indian business communities will 
be members of the Governing Body, the scientific and university 
representation on the Advisory Board will be mci eased 

The Royal Commission recommended that the Council of Agii- 
cultural Reseaich should be financed by a lump giant of Rs 50 lakhs 
from central revenues, to which additions should be made from 
time to time as financial conditions permit The Government of 
India have decided that for this lump grant should be substituted 
a lump grant of Rs 25 lakhs to be paid in instalments supplemented 
by annual recurring grants of Rs 7^ lakhs, of which Rs 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the promotion of research and Rs 2^ lakhs 
to expenditure on establishment, etc Provision for a lump grant 
of Rs 15 lakhs and of a grant of Rs 1 40 lakhs for the cost of 
establishment has since been made in the Budget of 1929-30 

It has been decided that the Council of Agricultuial Research 
should not be brought into being as a statutory body, as recom- 
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mended by the Royal Commissioii bnt should be registered under 
the Registration of Societies Act of 1860 

The remaining recommendatioiia of the Royal Commiaaion Trluch 
primarily concern the Government of India, the most important of 
■which are those regarding the e^iansion of the Pusa Research 
Institute as an educational institution, the reorganisation of the 
Imperial Institute of Vetennaiy Research, the provision of facili 
ties in India for higher vetennaiy training, the oiganisation of a 
Central Agricultural Research Service the formation of a Central 
Jute Committee on the Imes of the Indian Central Cotton Com 
mittee the future policy of the Govemmemt of India in regard to 
the dervolopment of cinchona cultivation the man^ufacture of qui 
nine, and the establishment of an Institute of Animal Nutrition 
were still under the consideration of the Government of India at 
the close of the year under review Local Governments ore dealing 
•with those recommendationa of the Royal Commission with which 
they are concerned 


Agnoultural education forms an integral part of the activities 
of Agnoultural Departments in India The objective of the 
agnoultural colleges is to equip students who pass out from them 
either for posts in Government service or for fanning thoir own 
land or that of others No distinction between these classes 
of students is however made in the courses irhich or© provided 
and the colleges are in the mam regarded ns avenues to employment 
in the agnc^tural deportments Of the six colleges now working 
at Poona Coimbatore, Lvallpur ^ogpur Cawnpore and ilandalay 
tbe first four are affiliated to universities One hundred and 
forty trained students parsed out from these institutions during the 
veor under report after getting either a degree a diploma or a 
certificate 

The AgncuHural Reseorch Institute at Pusa and the Imperial 
Institute of Animal Ilusbandrv and Daimng at Ranpalore prorido 
facilities for post graduate courses qnnllfving for the highest 
appointments in the ngncultnrnl service During 1027 2S ten 
students completed their post graduate training five each at Pufa 
and Bangalore At the close of the ^ear the same number rrmained 
m residence at both in*tilntion Df the *1] students who appeared 
for the Dairv Diploma exommation of the Bnnffnlofe Institute 
26 passed 



Tho scope nnd chaincter of the ngriculturnl education, wliicli 
should bo given iii socondniy schools ]in%c been subject*’ of acute 
contiovorsy m India Dneigences of opinion have led to the 
evolution of tvo cntiiclv difleront Upcs of school — the vocational 
Ech'ool sponsoied in Bombay and the “ bias ” school, in the adoption 
of which the Punjab led the way. Tho fiist typo of school purports 
to fa*5lnon a youth of a culti\ating or a land-holding class into a 
farmer in two years, vhile the Punjab type mainly aims at giving 
the boys a bias *’ towards agriculiuie as a vocation In the 
woids of a circular issued bv the Punjab Government in 1923. 
“ The aim is to enrich the middle school couise in lural areas by 
the inclusion of agiicultuial tiaining, thu*' to bung it more m 
keeping with the environment of pupils, nnd the object is to use 
agriculture as a means of mental discipline and tiaiuing and as 
an important accessory' to tho general subjects taught in these 
schools The vocational schools ha^e not as jet appealed to the 
people for whom thej' aie intended E\en in Bombaj', which 
pioneeied tlie expeiimont. two of the schools opened had to be 
closed In liladra*’, the Cential Piovmces, and Bengal the results 
ha^e been even more disappointing On the other hand, the 
“ bias ” schools of the Punjab, wheie they number about 120, have 
been so successful that Bombaj' and the United PioMuces have 
followed their lead bj’’ establishing similar schools The Eoj^al 
Commission on Agriculture have given it as their opinion that 
schools of the Punjab tj'pe are preferable to those of the Bombay 
types, and have recommended that no moie schools of the latter type 
should be opened, and that all existing schools in then piesent form 
should be closed. 


« « « 

The Agricultural Depaitments in India have, duiing the past 
23 years, devoted particular attention to the provision of improved 
varieties of the principal staple crops of the country Most of them 
have been obtained by the usual methods of selection from the 
mixtures previously grown While the use of mixed seed consist- 
ing of different varieties which varied with respect to quality and 
jaeld had resulted both in low yields and lack of uniformity in the 
produce, the puie lines isolated permit laiger crops of superior 
quality to be raised under the same treatment, and yield a higher 
economic return more especially when then use is accompanied by 
manuring and improved cultdial methods When difficulty in 
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ramng' arutable golected types lias been experienced, either 
acclimatisation or hybridisation has been resorted to The im- 
provement effected -was one -which appealed to the onltivators and 
it IS estimated that there are now ten million acres on which 
unproved -vanotiea are cultivated The area has almost doubled 
since 1923-24 As remarked by the Soyal Commission on Agn- 
cnlture in India, considerable as have been the achievements of the 
Agncnltnral Departments m introdncing unproved -varieties of 
crops, there is still a -vast field for fnrther wort m tbm direotJon 
Among all the crops grown nee stands an easy first in import- 
ance On on average it occnpies 36 per cent of the total cultivated 
area and is the staple food of moat of the people of the country 
With nearly 19 mfllion acres or 71 per cent of the total provincial 
cropped area Bengal is the most unportant nce-growmg province 
In. Indrasail and Dudshar the department Tum transplant^ amant 
(winter nces) which ore suited for the heavy and light soils res- 
pectively of Northern and Eastern Bengal The broadcast Atu 
(autumn nee) group is represented by Mataktaro which yields 
heaw crops on fertile land and by a very fine nee called Chamak, 
which IS recommended for lighter soilk During 1927-28, these 
varieties were estimated to have been g r o i m on on area of 133 000 
actea The superiority of Sabotur Dabia when grown on poor soil 
remains unchallenged in Bihar and Onssa Originally selected 
for South Bhogalpur it has proved generally suitable for other 
ports of the province It combmes o heavy yield with earlineas 
and has established a good reputation as a table nee The three 
selections representing medium eariv medium late and late ncee 
made ot Outtack have become popular in parts of Onssa on account 
of their high yield The eight types of nee distributed from 
Coimbatore and seven from Aduturui were grown in ilodms lost 
year over an area of 194 000 acres Although Burma earned only 
14 per cent of the total acreage under nee 60 per cent of the nee 
she produced is available for export She contributes in fact 80 
per cent of all the nee exported in India 


The Agncultuml Department hossucceeded in selecting ten tj?^ 
of uniform while grains These types yield in the mill a higher 
percentage of whole quality nee than the local mneties coremonly 
grown The millers pay a premium of Bs 6 to Ha 20 per bundred 
baskets (4 COO lbs ) for thes^ improved grams and the ooltivatort 
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are said to make an extra profit ot Rs 10 per acre by growing them 
The area under these improved varieties has increased from 73,000 
to 319,000 acres since 1921-22. Though this area is less than 3 per 
cent, of the total aiea under rice in Burma, the leaven is giaduallv 
working, and slowly but ‘^iirely the standard of Burma rice is being 
raised. 

In the Eastern, and Southern Glides of the Central Pi evinces, 
selected strains of Luchai, Bhondu and Bhata Gurmatia, which are 
late, medium and early rices, respectively, maintain their popu- 
larity. They yield on an average about 450 lbs. more per acre than 
the local mixtures Kolamba rice No 42, selected at Karjat, in 
the Bombay Presidency, has spread over 40,000 acres in the North 
Konkan. Another Karjat selection known as Kolamba No 79 has 
been found particulaily suitable for high-lying areas in the Thana 
District. 

The nee ciop of Sind is being dealt with at Laikana, where 
improved types of Kangani and -Sugdasi iices are now available for 
distribution. Ammophos, the new fertilizer containing 20 per cent 
each of ammonia and phosphoiic acid, has proved an extraordi- 
narily effective manure for paddv in South and Lower Burma 

« « 

The acreage under wheat in India is second only to that of rice 
On an average it is 10 per cent of the total area under cultivation 
Since the mception of the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa, the production of high yieldmg rust-resistant wheats with 
good grain quality and standmg power has been kept in the fore- 
front of its plant-breeding programme Pusa 12, with its high 
yielding and tillering power, is one of the most popular wheats m 
the IJnited Provinces It is bemg grown, too, in the Simla Hills 
the Eastern Punjab, Sind and some of the Rajputana States Pusa 
4, which 18 an early wheat of good standing power with a strong 
straw and a large translucent gram of fine appearance, has proved 
particularly suitable for Bimdelkhand and the North West Frontier 
Province. 

It is most gratifying to know that imder the adverse climatic 
conditions prevailing during the year these Pusa wheats gave much 
larger yields than the desi varieties, and that the demand for Pusa 
wheat seed has mcreased very greatly in consequence The demand 
from certain localities for a bearded wheat of high yielding powers 
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has been met by erolviiig Puaa 62 Tbia ^rbeat bas given high 
yieldj in Bibar, where in a year remarhaUe for the heavy moi 
dence of rust as was that under review it proved the most rust re- 
sistant of all the Pusa wheats Pusa 111, a smooth glumed variant 
of Pusa 4 and Pusa 11 a bearded variant of F^emtion now 
under test promises to prove hard wheats supenor in this 
respect to even Pusa 4 

There are over nine milJion acres under wheat in the British 
Punjab Of this area 20 per cent was sown with improved varie- 
ties The variety the spread of which is encouraged by the 
Department, is known as Punjab 8 A Pirst introduc^ in 1919, 
Punjab 8 A has now spread over twelve lakhs of acres The other 
improved wheats under cultivation are Punjab 11 Pusa 4 Pusa 12 
and Punjab 17 Pusa 12 and Pusa 4 have received wide recogni 
tion in tte United Provmces, which is the second largest wheat 
growing tract in India They occupied the bulk of an area of 
1 116 OOO acres under improved wheats during the year In those 
parts of the province where o bearded wheat is required, Pusa 62 
and Pusa 64 are gradually repbciug ilnsaflemagar wheat which is 
too prone to suffer from rust The area under Pnsa 4 in the North 
West Frontier Province is about 330 000 acres or 33 per cent of 
the total area under wheat in the province 
• • • 

The estimated area under sugar can© in India was 2 0i>4 000 acres 
during the rear urider renew as ogarnst 2 924 000 acres Jnst rear 
as finallv estimated The estimated production of raw sugar (^ur) 
was 3 221 000 tons as compared with 3 265 000 tons lost year as 
finally estimated After deducting exports of home-mode sugnr, 
re-exports of foreign sugars and stocks on Ist April 1928 at the 
principal ports in Indio it is estimoted that about 8SC33I tons 
of imported and locally monufoctured white sugar were consumed 
in India daring the official year 1027 23 This is exclusive of the 
raw sugar manufactured locally the whole of which except 

about 112 600 tons melted by the refineries and about C 300 tons 
exported wn« consumed in the country 

The Imperial Cone-Breeiling Station at Coimbatore continued 
to breed new varieties of snpar cone The new cane* evolved nl 
ibis station are now being grown sncce^ fnH\ in Northern Indis 
on over a lokh of acres The cone most popular in the United 
Provinces is Co 290 Under the Java system of cultivation with 
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n lainfnll of inclie*;. 'supplemented by 25 incbes of iriigation 
xvntor. tin's enne gn%o duiing the a cm an avcinpo yield of 45 ions 
of cane and J 1 toil's of connuoroinl sugar per ncie Tlie bullc of 
the cane cru'sbed in -some of the sugar factoiies in North Bilmr norr 
con'sists of Co \aiieti 05 Co 215 has established its reputation 
in Bengal and i*' hheh to icplnce bolli (lie local canes and Taiina. 
3n Ascain Co 210 and Co. 2Id have given \cry high ;\ields. both 
a's plant and intoon ciops In the Punjab Co. 205 continues to 
gam f.nour on the inin-fcd lands, uhile Co, 220 has given a good 
account of itself in irrigated areas 

The most impoitant cane iiu’csiigation in Bombay is directed 
towards the cheapening of the cost of growing the crop in tlio Dec- 
can J 247 IS rnpidh hecomnig popular m Madras on account of 
its resistance to disease and drought ; in some localities 85 per cent 
of the cane groun is of tins lariotv. The economics of the system 
of shoit-plantmg for seed hn\e heeii carefully uoiked out at Annk- 
pnllo, it shoMs an increased profit oter the local methods of over 
Bs 118 per aero The McGlashhaii furnace, or Smdewnlii furnace 
as it is sometime called, is becoming very popular in the cane- 
growing tracts of the Madras Presidency. It is reckoned that the 
saving m fuel consequent on the use of this furnace amounts to 
Bs 50 to Bs 100 per acre of enne dealt uith 

• 

Duiing the year under review, the men under cotton was 
24,767,000 acres, as compaied with 24,882,000 acres in 1926-27, 
as finally estimated The yield per acre, expressed in terms of 
Imt, lose from 81 to 95 Ihs , and the total estimated yield of cotton 
in 1927-28 was 5,896,000 hales of 400 lbs , as agamst 5,024,000 hales 
for the pievious season There was a slight improvement in the 
demand for Indian cotton from Europe and China, hut the strike 
in the Bombay mills was responsible for a reduction in local con- 
sumption of three lakhs of hales The imports of American cotton 
amounted to 67,000 hales as against 325,000 hales during the pre- 
vious season. < ! [ 

The Agricultural Department’s work on this crop aims at 
improving the quality of the lint and at increasing the yield per 
acre The improved strains introduced were sown during 1927-28 
on over three million acies In Madras the strain Co 440 main- 
tained its superiority over the other Cambodia strains It gives a 
higher yield , it is more vigorous in growth and it is less susceptible 



to the attacki of onaect peirts lurther spinning testa have coi> 
firmed the new that thiB cotton u capable of Bpinnmg 36 36s warp. 

At Hagan, H 62 has for the fourth year m succession proved 
ateelf snpenor to H 26, both in yield and ginning outturn Gadog 
Ho 1, a selection made by the Bombay Department for the Kmnpta 
tract has already established a reputation Abont 160 bales of 
Dhnlia, which spins up to 208 warp, have been placed on the market 
tbia year The Economic Botanist in the Central Brovincea hai 
tncceeded in isolating an improved ^pe known as Negleotum Vertm 
No 202 It gives a ginning onttiOT of 36 is wilt resistant, and 
spins up to 24 b warp The local millx have shown great interest 
in this cotton. The elimination of the KhaJa Imt in the Chandi 
* Jan ** crop has also bean sncoessfnl and seeds of n pnre white 
strain have been distributed The United Provinces Department 8 
selection Oawnpore 402 continuea to maintain its snpenonty 

The application of the Cotton Transport Act to parts of the 
Bombay Presidency has led to an improvement in the quality of 
■Surat Koznpta and Dharwar cottons The three tones of the 
Madras Premdenoy to which the Act has been applied are those is 
which * Northerns and IVestems Cambodm and “Tin 
■nevelly * cotton are gr o i Tn The Indian Central Cotton Committee 
continued to give considerable attention to the operation of the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Faotones Act tlio orgnmxation of 
primary cotton markets and the marketing of improved cottons 

The Director of the Comimltee s Technological Lnboratorr 
tested during the year 69 samples of cotton for various ogncultural 
■officers The Institute of Plant luduitry at Indore has tackled the 
problem of on early maturing cotton suitable for the Malwa 
plateau The Indian Central Cotton Committee now finances 13 
provincial research schemes of which five deal with cotton breed* 
mg three with cotton physiology, two with cotton diseases and 
three with cotton pests The pmk bollwonn research scheme is 
the United Provinces has concluaively proved that the sowing of 
heat treated seed nt an expenditure of nnnn per acre Tield^ a 
profit of Bs 30 


Although Jute occupies only 1 3 per cent of the total ore* 
■under cultivation in Dntish India il contributes 20 per cent of 
the export trade of the rounti-r The record crop of the previoci 



jear having resulted m a drop m the price of the raw product the- 
area shranJc bj 12 per cent in 1927 Nearly 85 per cent of the 
area is in Bengal, and it is to the credit of the local Agricultural 
Department that it has isolated and brought into general cultiva- 
tion high yielding, disease-resistant strains of the two main species 
cultivated, wz., Corchonis Ca'psularts and C olltonus On an 
average these departmental selections yield 25 per cent more fibre 
than the local varieties During the year imder report they occu- 
pied nearly a million acies, or over 33 per cent of the total area 
under the crop in the province The rapidity with which they are 
spreading will be evident from the fact that the area under these 
improved varieties has increased by ovei 200 per cent in four years, 
and by almost 100 per cent in one year There is a growing 
demand for them in Bihar, and Assam, too, where they have proved 
the most profitable of the varieties tried The cultivation of jute 
IS making progress in the Ganjar tract of the Dnited Provinces, 
where the agricultural conditions are similar to those which obtain 
over large areas in Bengal 

^ 

On an area of ovei a million acies ciopped with tobacco, India 
produces nearly 1,000 million lbs of dry leaf She produces about 
20 per cent, of the total quantity of tobacco produced in the world, 
and about 90 per cent of the total quantity grown in the British 
Empire In spite of her pre-eminent position among tobacco- 
growing countries India does not enjoy a proportionate share of 
the international trade in this commodity The reason is that 
practically all the indigenous tobaccos of India yield a dark, coarse 
leaf which gives a strong and pungent smoke . for cigarettes they 
are not suitable At Pusa, the production of a high grade cigarette 
tobacco IS being attempted The well-known American variety, 
Adcock, is being acclimatised The conditions of cultivation 
suitable to its successful culture are being studied, and improved 
methods of curing and maturing the leaf are being tried A consi- 
derable measure of success has been achieved in all these three 
directions Samples of leaf produced in the past season were sent 
to experts in England for valuation They gave 'it as their opinion 
that they were the best they had obtained from India so far. The 
high prices realised for the 1920-27 crop have given a great impetus 
to the cultivation of Yirgmian varieties (Adcock and I^ite Burley) 
m the Guntur District of Madras, and the area under them is now 
estimated at 25,000 acres The varieties of cigar tobacca 
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imported from Sumatra and Manilla and grown ot Eangpnr, have 
shown that cheroot tobacco of a high quality con be pranced in 
Bengal 


Over 8 per cent of the total cultivated area in India is on an 
average cropped with oil-fleeds vis linseed, rape, mustard, se«a 
mum, castor seed and ground nut The TTnited Provinces and 
Bihar between them, carry half the total acreage nnder linseed 
but the types grown are inferior os regards sue of seed and oil 
content to those grown in Peninsular India As both classes also 
diSer in their root-^systema, hybridisation is being employed at 
Pusa to produce a large-seed^ race with vegetative and root 
systems suited to the soils of the Gangetio allnvinm The fourth 
hybrid generation under study contains many plants which appear 
to possess the desired ohoraotere Of the pure types selected from 
unit specnes Type 124 has consistently mamtomed its superiority 
m ozl-content over the earlier selections (Types 12 and 121) during 
the past three seasons Ground nut has in recent yean become 
a very popular crop in some provmcas The area of over five 
imlhon acres sown in 1927 28 was over four tunes ns Urge as that 
in 1918*19 The introduction of eaflv varieties which do not 
require irrigation has raised ground nut to the position of being the 
most important khanf (autumn) oil-seed crop grown in the Bombay 
Preaidenoy Twenty years ago its cultivation was practically 
unknown in Upper Gujarat Khandesh and Dbarwar The area in 
these throe districts is now in the neighbourhood of four lakhs of 
acres The crop has also invaded the cotton tracts of the Central 
Provinces In Burma the area under it has increased from nothing 
to five lakhs of acres within the lost 20 years The iindras Deport 
ment is demonstrating a method by which cocoanuts can bo raised 
under a dry system of cultivation Trees in several of the plots 
planted in 1924 hove olreody begun to flower This is a great 
advance over the local system under which trees are not expec(e<l 
to begin to hear till they are ten years old or more Vs a remit 
of these demonstrations lands hitherto Iving waste are being 
planted 

• • • 

In the past the Indian cultivator relied verv larpelv on ^nturl• M 
provide food for his cattle in the form of pasture In coap<* of 
time most of the^ pasture lands hod to be ploughed up to provid* 
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biead foi the evei-incieasmg Ininiaii population, and the supply of 
food available for cattle uas thus loduced vel^ gieatly The cattle 
over a laige pail of India have nou' to subsist on foddei composed 
of stalks and leaves of OAOi-iipe gram ciops, supplemented liy a 
ceitain amount of stubble-giazmg A diet of sueli small nutiitive 
value, nhicli rnoreovei is liaidly sufficient in quantity foi even 
half the year, is one of the piincipal (’ontnbutoi\ caubes toivaids 
the deteiioration of the bovine population of India, and the work 
done foi their lmplo^elucnt will not heai full fiuit until and unless 
the Indian cultivatoi is taught to malce bettei piovision for feeding 
them If cattle-on 11 eis could be induced to gion fodder ciops and 
to stole fodder in the gieen state in silo pits oi in stacks oi bams 
aftei drving, as is done on Goveinment faims, thej* would be 
eecuied to some extent against foddei famines which aie one of the 
gieat haulers to steady piogiess, not only in cattle-bi ceding but 
in agiicultiiie geneinlh in this countiv Tlie most valuable 
leguminous fodder ciop mtioduced by the Agiicultural Bepaitinent 
is Eg^qitian clovei oi hcisecin It is non being giown successfully 
in Bihai, Smd, the Central ProMuces, the Puuiab and the North- 
West Fiontier Piovince At Pusa a laige aiea of iiiigated land, 
which was previouslj lying waste, is laid down to ho’iecm every 
3 ’^ear, aftei which a second ciop of earh maize is laised Since it 
nab fii«;t mtioduced on the Taiinab faim in 1911, heiseem has 
replaced Persian clovei on 12,000 acies in the Noith-West Fiontiei 
Province, wheie the piactice is to glow clover in every iingated 
field once in thiee yeais Among the new foddeis mtioduced in 
Bihar and Oiissa, Bata grass {Anlhistina ediata) and soya beans are 
the most promising Peieunial fodders like Elephant glass and 
Guinea grass are being populaiised in parts of Assam Much 
attention is now being given on Goveinment faims m India to the 
making of silage Green foddeis aie stored m pit silos towards 
the end of the lains and fed to cattle in the dry weathei, when 
grazing areas aie parched and baie This method of conseiving 
fodder in the gieen state is being demonstiated m the villages 
A consideiable impiovement. both m the yield and quality of 
glass, has lesulted m two fanly large foiest aieas placed under 
rotational grazing in the Bombay Presidency In an expeiimen- 
tal area on the sea coast, the yield of grass inci eased phenomenally 
when the fiist growth was tmned into silage and the second growth 
was cut or grazed or both. 

* * « 
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In addition to the econoinio -work on cropi a considerable 
amount of reaearcb work bearing on fundamental problems of 
agncnltnral chemistry agncoltnml bactenology plant pathology, 
mycology and entomology is being done bv the vanons departments 
of agncnltore in India Among the inTestigations in progress 
during tie year may be mentioned those dealing with the lime 
requirements of soila the reclamation of saline lands the possibility 
of producing artificial farmyard mannre, the detection of ndul 
teranta in ghee (clarified butter) the mosaic disease of sugarcane, 
and the control of peats infecting cereals in storage 

When investigating the cause of acidity in lateiite soils the 
Agricultural Ohemist at Pusa observed that a rod of pure antimony 
dipped into moist soil develops an electric potential proportional to 
the hydrogen ion value and that it is eminently suited for use in 
determining the lime requirements of soils Bas^ on this obserra 
tion a portable apparatus has been designed for employment in 
the field 

The possibility of reclaiming about 300 000 acres of bora 
(saline) lands in tbe Montgomery District of the Punjab is undor 
investigation at a special Nation at Horappa Hoad The keeping 
of such lands continuously under water for n period of two or more 
months has produced promising results The possibilities of 
producing artificial farmyard manure on o large scale by composit 
mg the waste products of a farm are under investigation at various 
centres Success has been achieved in converting such matonnls 
ns sorghum stubble sugarcane tmsh gram stalks pncVly pear, 
plantam stems weeds etc into monuro of excellent composition 

In field trials earned out simultaneously at Puso Netarhnt 
(Chota Nogpur) ond Aligarb (United Provinces) a compost of 
bone meal sulphur sand ond cbarcool gave higher vielils of pota 
toes than either bone racol or superphosphate Its supenonty 
wns equally marked in plots carmng crops of wheat ond onions 

The acetic ether test erolved at Pu^a for the detection of the 
ndultembon of butter and ghre bv animal fnt hos proved to hr 
effective ns n test for cow butters and for buffalo butters made from 
tbe milk of animals not fed on cotton seed In the case of butter 
made from the milk of buffaloes fed on cotton seed ITalphen^s test 
should be applied and if n positive result is obtained a slight 
modification of the proportion of acetic ether and alcohol permits 
of o reliable deduction being mnd* The test however do^ not 
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seem to apply wlien the object is to detect adulteration •with 
“ vegetable ” fat 

Another year’s -work on the storage of "wheat under mercury 
vapour has definitely pi owed that the method is quite satisfactory 
for household purposes Merciiiy, while effectively protecting 
■wheat against the ravages of Sttophil'us orysae, does not adversely 
affect either its germinating capacity or its food value 

* 4 ( * 

The Royal Commission on Agricultme have pointed out that 
Biitish India has 61 cattle and buffaloes per 100 of human popula- 
tion and 67 for every 100 acres of cultivated area We have thus 
twice as many cattle pei cent of population as other thickly- 
populated countries such as Q-reat Britain, G-ermany and Japan, 
and almost three times as many per 100 of population as Egypt, 
where the general conditions under which agriculture is carried on 
are almost similar to those which obtam in India Even with such 
ob'vious overstocking, the draught power available for tillage 
operations is inadequate, and there is a general shortage of milk 
and milk products Such a position the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India ascribe to what they call a vicious circle. 
They pioceed to describe it in the follo'wing words The number 
of cattle within a district depends upon, and is regulated by, the 
demand for bullocks The worse the conditions for rearing effi- 
cient cattle, the greater the number kept tends to be Cows become 
less fertile and their calves become undersized and do not satisfy 
cultivators who, in the attempt to secure useful bullocks, breed 
more and more cattle As numbers increase or as the mcrease of 
tillage encroaches on the better grazing land, the pressure on the 
available supply of food leads to still further poorness in the cows 
As cattle grow smaller m size and greater in number, the rate at 
which conditions become worse foi the breeding of good livestock 
IS accelerated Eor it must not be supposed that the food required 
by a h'undred small cattle is the same as that needed by fifty of 
double the size. As cattle become smaller, the amount of food 
needed in proportion to their size increases Thus large numbers 
of diminutive cattle are a serious diain on a country in which the 
fodder supply is so scarce at ceitam seasons of the year as it is m 
India The process having gone so fai, India ha'ving acquired so 
large a cattle population and the size of the animals in many -tracts 
having fallen so low, the task of leversing the piocess of deteriora- 

E 2 
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bon and of improving tlie livestock of tluB counhy is novr a gigantic 
one but on an improvement m its cattle depends to a degree thot 
18 little understood the prosperity of its agnculhire and the tafk 
ninst be faced ’ 

Though the cattle problem in Indm u admittedly a formidable 
one it ifl believed that improvement can he effected bv selective 
breedmg cross-breeding and better feeding The different breeds 
are, therefore being studied and pure br^ herds established vith 
a vieiv to providing a foundation u-hereon the edifice of imptxrred 
cattle breeding and dairying can in course of time be raised 
Given this foundation it is possible to raise breeds of cattle which 
Tnll give good draught bitiiocks and profitable nulch coirs iluch 
aftenfion is alio being paid to the queshon both of gromng and itor 
lug fodders Luscious fodder* unknoim in India provioaslv have 
been introduced m tbe rotation method* of storing fodder* in *ilo* 
and m the dry state hare been devised and necumfc itt/ornmtion 
regarding the digestibility and nutritive ^nlue* of different food 
stuffs and fodders i* being collected TVith the object of demon 
stmtiug fho possibilities of tmusportiog milk from rural areas where 
it IS relativelv cheap to urban centre* where il it dear schemes hare 
been promoted for supplying milk to the towns of Calcutta Jiagpur, 
ifuxafferpore Agra ITnthms Naim Tnl Jhnnti nnd Lurlmow 
Persons capable of taking charge of *ucb »chemet ore being 
trained at the Imperial Institute of Animal Ilashandrv nnd Dnirv 
mg at Pangalore and expert advice in technical matters connecte<l 
with enttle-breeiling and dnimng bn* l>een mode avniloble to 
the provincial department* of agricolturr citv municipal cor 
pomtious and pnrnte indivi<IuoI* 

IVith a view to stimulating nnd to some extent co-onlinating the 
efforts being mode in the various provinees and Indian *>(o(es 
towards cattle improvement the Oovcrriment of Iiulm have estali- 
lished at Bangalore a Central Bureau for Animal Hu IwinOrv nnd 
Daimng with the Imperial Bairv Fxpert ns Secretorv Tin* fir*l 
task to which the Bureau has applied itself is that nf encoumging 
the formation of herd* of pure bred cattle bv private owners 

Cattle-breeding operations at Pusn are being directed along two 
lines ( 1 ) a herd of ‘^abiwnls or Jlontgoinenes is luring graded up 
bv selective bleeding nnd ( 2 ) the poorer millers of the ome bn^nl 
are l>eing cro eil with hire bulls of Iiipb milling pe^bprre 
witb the primarv objert of obtaining relinlde inforniatnm reganlmg 
the inhentanee of obsermble characters in the cio *es Tn the 
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pine Salinial liei'd, six roiis g-nve dui’iiig llie jeai undei report 
ovoi 4.800 lbs of nnllc each, in a lactaiioii period of 304 days 
Among tlic half-bicd piogem of ieiec(ed Salininl co^\‘s sired b) 
Avisliiic 01 irolsiein Inill'', the \ield‘' of eight coiis Meie over 
7, GOO Ib^ In tlio ^lontgonien held tlie aveiage ^leld pei cow per 
day Mas 12 7 lb , Avlnle in llie cioss-bicd lieid, it nns 21 0 lb The 
average peiccntage of coms in niilK was j] foi the ^loiitgonieiy herd 
and 68 foi the cio-^s-bied held TJie iios'^-bieds give much more 
milk than the puie Ined hlontgomeii' cows and a gientci numbei of 
calves ovei a peiiod of yeai« It must, howc\ei, he remembered 
that half-bred animals are less liaidv and disease-icsistant than 
those of pure indigenous bieeds, and that these dnadvaiitages tend 
to become moie accentuated lir the luithei intioduction of foreign 
blood Haring pioduced a cioss of good milking capacity by 
cioss-bieediug, attempts aie now* being made to adopt the cioss 
to local conditions bv mating lialf-bied dams with Sahnval bulls 
of good milch pedigiee The ’-AM-^hiies thus pioduced aie 
promising one of them gave duiing the 3 'eai undei leview over 
4 800 lbs of milk in a lactation jieiiod of 304 da-ys 

In accordance with the bi ceding jiolicv adopted at Pusa, most 
of the cioss-bied cows on the Bangaloie and Wellington faims aie 
now sued bv Indian bulls of good milcli pedigiee At Kainal, 
pure heids of Thai-Paikai and Jlaiiaiia cattle and of Buna 
buffaloes, and at Wellington and Bangaloie heids of Scmdi cows 
aie being built up tSix cows each of the Haiiaua and Thai- 
Paikai bleeds gave yields of ovei 3,500 lbs of milk at Kainal 
duiing the year undei leview* Tlie creameiy at Anand is being 
lun as a butter factoiy It is being utilised, too, foi expeiimeiital 
woik in connection with the tianspoit of fiesh milk to Bombay 
and the manufactuie of ghee, condensed milk and casein 

In feeding expeiiments on the uutiition of glow mg animals at 
Bangalore, spear grass silage combined w'lth a low allowance of 
concentiated food induced a highei increase in weight than spear 
grass hay or 'tagi (Eleusine coracana) stiaw combined with even 
a high allowance of concenti ate In experiments designed to detei- 
mme the i elation between the digestive capacity and milk yield of 
different breeds of milch cows, cioss-bred cows consumed 50 
per cent more food than Scindi cows Scindi cows on going diy 
consumed less food this was not noticeable in tffe case of cross- 
breds WTien the concentrate was reduced, the latter kept up tneir 
food consumption by eating more roughage 
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With a View to permitting the landing of horeea asies mulej 
kme, buUfl, bnllockfl bnffaloea goata and other mmmatmg animala 
and of Bwine at the port of Karachi the Government of India issued, 
on the 6th Jannaiy, 1928 the neccasary notifications under section 
3 of the Live Stock Importation. Act 1898 (IS of 1898) 

• • * 

With the abatement of the ravages of rinderpest among animals 
m the eastern provinces the total reported mortality from con 
tagious diseases dropped from 322 331 m 1926-27 to 311 222 in 
1927 28 Binderpest alone accoonted for almost GO per cent, of 
the deaths The prtmnces which suffered most were Burma 
Madras and the United Provinoea each of which lost through 
rinderpest over 70 000 bovines while the Punjab recorded more 
than 000 deaths from this fell disease The number of proven 
tire inoculations performed rose from 1 627 213 to 1 727 Ooo 
The gradual nee in the number of cattle volnntanlv olleicd for 
protection indicates that the value of western prophylactic metliocis 
IB being more and more oppreetated by cattle-owners id this countn 

The number of hospitals and dispensaries maintained for the 
treatment of disease among cattle rose from 786 to 831, and the cases 
treated therein from 1 904 478 to 2 100 107 In addition 1 320 72'l 
cases were treated by itinerant veterinary officer* os against 
1 220 260 in the prenou* year The total number of cases treatril 
was 3 42G 830 os compared with 3 100 734 in 192C-27 

In addition to the measures adopted for soring cattle from the 
ravages of disease the VotennoTy Deportment performs the 
iniportaut function of emasculating inferior and undesirable bulla 
Dating 1927-28 no less than 408 390 scrub bulls were costrote<l in 
British India of which os many as 272,18o wore denlt with in the 
Punjab Tlie introduction of the Bunlino caslrotor i)y which on 
animal can Ik* rendered sterile without rutting the skm or shedding 
blood bos rendered the operation unobjectionable to the religious 
susceptibilities of the people and il is to be hoped that this will 
in cour>e of time result in an appreciable incrrn e in tbe numb'‘r 
of nnimaU offered for castration parliculnrlv in proMnres where 
old prejudices arc bard to uproot 

\ natural periodic decline in the prevalence and intensitv of 
ontbrenks of nnderpesl in some parts of India reduced the demsud 
tor the prtMlucls of the Tmpennl Institute of \ eterinars IteM-inu 
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at Muld-esar fiom 6,318,758 doses in 1926-27 to 6,133,509 m 
1927-28. The decrease in the deinantLloi anti-imdcrpcst seiuin was 
to sonic extent counter-balanced by the inucasc m the demand for 
other prophylactics such as hmmonhagic septicamiia and black 
quartei This satisfactory position has been attained mainly by 
developing the resources of the sub-station at iKatnagai, where the 
whole of the required anti-imderpesl and anti-hrcmoirhagic septicae- 
mia sera is nov manufactured 

Poi the training of students in voterinniy science theie aie 
colleges at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Lahoic, and schools at 
Insem and Taunggyi in Burma A veterinary college is being 
constiucted at Patna for Bihar and Oiissa, it will begin to admit 
students in July, 1929 This college mil have a cattle bleeding 
and dairy farm attached to it, in which students will be given 
practical instruction in animal husbandi-j and dairying The 
number of students who passed the diploma examinations of the 
college was 75, as against 59 in the picvious yeai and 50 in 1925-26 
The specialised short courses provided at the Imperial Institute of 
Vet-erinary Besearch, Mulctesar, were taken by 18 officers and sub- 
ordinates of the Civil and Military Vetennaiy Departments 

« • * 

The progress of agricultuie and the welfaie of the agiicultnial 
population of India depends a great deal upon the Forest Depart- 
ment In India the Forest Departments are oiganised on a 
provincial basis in the same way as the Agncultuial Departments 
now are As in the case of education and reseaich in Agriculture, 
the Cential Government shoulders the buiden of expendituie on 
lesearch into forestry pioblems and certain forms of technical 
education. 

The great forests of India are located for the most pait in the 
hills, but there are forests and woods in the plains interspeised 
with cultivation. More than 20 per cent of the suiface of British 
India 18 land classified as forest and administeied by the Foiest 
Department In spite of this, however, such a laige pioportion of 
the foiests is situated in high and inaccessible hill localities that 
it IS generally true to say that the most of them are inaccessible to 
cultivators, the majority of whom derive no direct benefits fiom 
the forests proper Nevertheless, there is cultivation on the 
fringes to be found within their limits amounting in the aggiegate 
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to a considerable area Mora tbon 30 Tears ago the forests of India 
iTere officially divided into the following four classes -^forests 
which are important for climatic or phrsical reasons forests from 
which the mam supplies of Tnlnable or nsefnl timbers are derived 
forests which yield the minor timber or other products or small 
ffuppLes of the more valuable timben and lastly forests which are 
really graimg gronnds This classification shows how largely the 
forests of a conntiy can mfioence its general welfare for thev are 
more than a mere factor in its economy Thev are part of its very 
mhlce-up influencing ita climate and other natural conditions, not, 
perhaps so powerfully as its hills and mountains but still 
appreciably and capable of proving an immensely valuable asset 
in its commerce, its agriculture and its animol husbandry Here 
however we are concerned only to show how the work of the Indian 
Forest. Department concerns the general welfare of the people of 
India and more particularly of the ogncnlturnl jKipulation of this 
country 

The great mass of the ogncultural population derive no dnect 
benefit from the foresls proper but the indirect benefits ore im 
mense and in considering them we can start with the very fonndo 
tions of agriculture — with climate rainfall and the preservation of 
cultivable soil Forests hold together the fertile surface soil thev 
store water and dole it ont gradually thus preventing disostrous 
floods and the formation of ravines bv rbecking erosion thev 
prevent good soil from lieing washed into the nveis and rnme<l 
away to waste They also directly increase (he fertility of the land 
being cajmble of forming nch vegetable diodIiI even from mineral 
soils Finally in India forests ore a vnlanMe as^et in times of 
scarcity or famine for (hey yield vast quantities of fmhler and 
provide edible fruits anil loots of wbirh the poor rendiU nrnil 
themselves Advantage of the visit of tlie Itovol Vprn iilturnl 
Commission has been taken bv forest officers to Ia\ stress on the 
immense benefits that foreslri con bestow on the cultivator bi 
providiug him with nooil fuel *o (Imt cow^lung niav l*e umsI ns 
manure Like nearly every other division of the inrth Kurfnrc 
India was once for more denneU woodnl than she is at pre out It 
seems probable that for centuries liefore tlio British (i ivcrinnenl 
in India took cognisance of India s forest pinblrm the pn« ‘ f 
deforestation went on steadily The historic forests of (he t Iniiprtu 
plain have l>een sndlv depleteil and nltliouph m «otne plnies tlie 
disoppearyiu i of the fon^sts made for the spread of cultivati n In 
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other places the ouce wooded slopes and plains aie now haiien and 
desolate As the tiaveller goes about India he will encounter 
many examples of the lesentment of natuie at the thoughtless or 
ignoiant despoiling of hei beneficial piovision of foiest tiees and 
lessei glo^^ths of imdeigiowth and glass He will see lavines and 
barien lands pouiing down sand steadily to encioach on good silt 
Dim traces in now steiile hills of dimunitive iiiigation channels 
and tunnels maik the spots ivheie spiings and sti earns, long since 
dried up, enabled a vanished population to leap a harvest fiom 
giouud which bungs foitli in these days nothing bettei than cactus 
or dwaif palm A^Tieie theie is good soil it cannot yield its full 
1 etui 11 to the cultivatoi since tJie nianuie which ought to go into it 
has to be burnt in place of the vood fuel now unobtainable 
Fortunately, the foiests of the high hills in which India’s mighty 
riveis use weie always too vast and i emote foi them to sufiei fiom 
human inioads Had they been defoiested in days gone by, it is 
cert-ain that many of the great iriigation schemes of India, which 
depend for their existence on the perennial watei supply of the 
great livers, would not have come into being, and the almost incal- 
culable benefits which they have confeiied upon the country would 
have been lost Foi the past two generations it has been the duty 
of the Indian Forest Department to act as nature’s steward, to 
reclaim for hei as much as possible of her lost possessions, and to 
protect hei from the ravages which folly or ignorance would still 
inflict upon her Hatuially enough then woik sometimes brings 
the officeis of the Department into conflict with those who aie 
aliected by their operations Restrictions upon the grazing of 
cattle, the felling of trees, and the lighting of files, all of which aie 
so necessary for the conservation of India’s forest wealth, are fi’e- 
quently resented by those classes of the population whose activities 
are thereby restrained, and from time to time agitations, more or 
less seiious, are set on foot against the Department But on the 
othei hand, the more sagacious of those who are aftected by the 
woiking of the Forest Department realise that they must forego 
intermediate and temporary advantages if they are to receive the 
permanent benefits which the work of the Forest Department can 
bestow, and public opinion is in some places being enlisted in 
support of the Department In Madras, for example, considerable 
tracts of foiests covering, in the aggregate, about 3,200 square miles 
have been handed over to the management of village panchayats or 
committees of leading men, who, it is believed, have understood 
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tteir responsibilitiea A sp&ciBl officer attaohed to the provincial 
Board of Hevenne scmtinixea the work of the panchojuts The 
Board decides hcrvr many cattle ahould be allowed to grnxo m any 
particular panchayat area and also settles the rent for that area, 
but everytlung else is left to the panohnynts themselves At 
present it is not possible to say whether this system is likely to be 
extended to other provinces but on officer belonging to the Forest 
Department of the United Provinces has recently been put on 
special duty to study the working of the iladras scheme 

It will hardly be denied by any one who studies the conditioni 
that the provincial forest departments have done their best to hold 
the balance even between the rights and conveniences of the agn 
oultunsta and the latter s and the country s permanent interests 
Even if we exclude Burma no fewer than 12^ million animals grare 
in Government forests at nominal fees varying from 2 onnas to 
Its 2 per annum and of these animals 4} millions get free graxing 
Moreover it is estimated that the total value of rights ond conces- 
sions enjoyed by vilJageri every year from the administered forests 
omounte to more than half a million sterling Bights so exten8l^e 
unless carefully controlled and scientifically regnlcted ore copnhlo 
of inflicting severe damage upon the forest resources of the countrv, 
and Mr A Rodger the Inapeotor General of Forests and President 
of the Forest Research Institute at Debra Dun> hos spoken of the 
terrible damoge cnusod m India by axccasivo groxing A few 
figures will show how extoosive are the rights of groxing onjoyetl 
bv villagers in Government forests All unclasped forests or tho*(» 
areas which have not been reserved or protected and ore for the 
most part situated in inoccessiblo ond undeveloped tracts are open 
to graxing whilst of 86 204 square miles of reserved and protPctr<l 
forest excluding Burma 44 3^ squaro miles ore open to groxing 
More than a quarter of nil the colli© of the Ccntrol Proviners ond 
Bernr grare in Government forests ond the pereenloge of the cattle 
of the Punjab and Bombay which gnixe in the Gorernment foro^t^ 
of those two provinces is also opprecmblo It is commcmlr 
nsmmcd by opponents of the roresl Department that an alrne^l 
Jjjnitlc^s extension of groxing in Govemment forests is pouihle 
The figures alrcody quoted show that this is not true In fart it 
hns been authoritatively estininled that the useful grmrmg land 
cnclo ed in forests where neither graxing nor gross-cutting i* at 
present allowed is probably less than G per cent of fhe total ores 
available os grating Innil in British India The lore Is Depait 



ment now manages to return an appieciable net profit to tlie 
Government of India every yeai In 1926-27 this profit vas 2 
croies and 64 laldis^ a veiy gratifying lesult wlien it is lemembeied 
tliat in neitlier tlie United States noi Canada aie the State forests 
paying concerns There is no reason to douht that the Indian 
forests will become increasingly piofitable to the Indian Govern- 
ment as improvements in methods of transpoitation, in silviciiltuial 
research, and other technical matters are effected, and as the woilc 
now being carried on in the Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun IS enlarged The area of the forests in connection with which 
the Reseaich Institute woihs is 160,000,000 acres, indeed more, 
because Indian States have also large foiests in addition to the 
above area This is about one quartei of the area of British India, 
and the gross revenue realised from the foiests in the year 1926-27 
was Rs 6 19 crores In the year 1912-13 the gross levenue was 
Rs 3 22 croies. This all but doubling of the gross levenue in 13 
years may fairly be asciibed in part to the work done in forest 
research in India since 1906 This research is principally econo- 
mic, but a great deal of woilc had also been done by the silvicul- 
tural and chemical branches of the Reseaich Institute, and the 
results of this have already been apparent In the botanical and 
entomological branches it is naturally more difficult to make visible 
and measurable progress within a shoif; period of yeais 

Mr A Rodger, 0 B E , held the post of Inspectoi General of 
Foiests and President, Forest Research Institute and College, 
throughout the year under review Two Indian probationers for 
the Indian Forest Service completed their training at the Foiest 
College, Dehra Dun, in November, 1928, but one failed to qualify 
in the final examination and was not appomted to the seiwice The 
second candidate joined the Department and was posted to Madias 
The Government of India also appointed a Muhammadan candidate 
who had completed his training in the United Kingdom and had 
undergone a short course at the Forest College at Dehra Dun 
Three Indians and one Anglo-Indian, who were successful at the 
Indian Forest Service competitive examination in August, were 
selected as probationers and joined the Forest College for training 
at the end of the year The concession granted last year to certain 
Indian students who were undergoing, or had undergone, at their 
own expense, a course of Forestry m the United Kingdom and had, 
owing to changes in the regulations governing recruitment to this 
service, no chance of appearing as candidates at the examination in 



1928 ifl to be extended in 1929 to atndenta -wlio went to England 
before 1926 and who by taking their final examination in the sum 
mer of 1928 were prevented from competing m India in that year 

During the veor the dmft rules to be made under section OGB 
(2) of the Government of India Act to govern recruitment to the 
Indian Forest Service were sanctioned by the Secretarv of State 

Proposals for the reorganisation of the Indian Forest Service 
cadre in Assam were sanctioned by the Secretary of State during 
the Year Tlie scheme involved an increase m the strength of the 
Indian Forest Service in the Province from 14 to 17 including 
the revival ot a second post of Conservator 

The ndes for the entiy into the Forest Department as Rangers 
of Indian uon-commissioned officers of His ilajesty s Indian Armr 
and Indian State services were revised and circulated 

The institution of a special course of training for Indian Forest 
Service and Provinoinl Forest Service officers at the Forest Research 
Institute and College Dehra Don was sanctioned during the ^enr 
The course will be open to all forest officers who mav Iw deputed 
bv local Governments and will not last more than six months i c 
from July to the end of December each vear Ao svllabus bos been 
prescribed the wishes of local Governments for the tminidg of 
their -officers in one or more subjects l>ein£r followed os far ns pos- 
sible A fee of IN 100 per mensem will be leviwl and no diploma 
mil be granted 

Indio wn iepre«ente<l by 8 delegates at the Empire Foreitta 
Conference which was held m Australia and iNew Zealand in the 
autumn of 19’S The delegation wns led bv Sir Peter Clutterhurk 
Timber Adviser to the High Commissioner for India and recently 
Inspector General of Forest^ 3Iuch progress was made in the 
advancement and co-onlinntion of the practice of tlie science of 
forestry in the British Empire 

All branches of the Forest Research Institute continued to 
expand their several spheres of work The I ntomologivt deviwl 
pmcticnl remedies for the defoliotors of Sis»oo in irngotnl 
plantations and also corned out extensive statistical and biological 
studies of teak and other defoliators nnd tlie tropical species of 
pinhole Iiorer- Important advances were al^i made in the lore^t 
IconomiMs branch Tlie investigations regarding the utili^tum 
of hamlHKis foi pulp were Iirought to a sucresifol conclusion nml 
have resulted in commercial activities in this connection l^oth m 
Ingland and India FfTorts to forward the u<e of Indian haril 
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woods lu anilway caiiiage biiildmg aud othei tiinbei -using indus- 
tiies bave also boiue fiuit, aud tbe consumption of baidwoods other 
than teak iiici eased cousideiably Tbe impoitance of data 
obtained fiom tbe Avoik done in tbe Timber-testing Section bas been 
incieasingly appieciated by coiumeicial films, Government fac- 
toiies, etc Improvements bave also been evolved in tbe preseiva- 
tive tioatment specifications foi sleepeis, vbicb bave lesulted in a 
daily saving of several bundieds of rupees in one Hallway’s treating 
plant alone. Progress bas also been evident in leseaicb on botb 
kiln-seasoning and minoi forest products, mucb of tbe work done 
in tbe lattei section being supplemented by important investiga- 
tions of a bigbly tecbnical character undertaken by tbe Bio-Cbemist 

ft n #■ 

Tbe record of tbe work performed by tbe Surve}" of India duimg 
tbe year under review is very ci editable It bas carried out mucb 
MOik for other Government departments and private parties, m 
addition to its topographical and geodetic programme 

Lt -Colonels H H Thomas, DSC, HE, and C M Browne, 
CMG, DSC, HE, represented the Survey of India at tbe 
Empiie Surveyors’ Conference, which was held in London and 
Southampton in July, 1928 They also attended tbe International 
Geogirpbical Congress held at Cambridge m tbe same month 
Captain G Bomford, H E , attended tbe International Conference 
on Wireless Longitudes at Leyden 

During tbe Survey year 1927-28 an area of approximately 48,000 
square miles was surveyed, mostly on tbe scales of one inch and 
half inch to one mile Tbe Bhutanese Durbar lent one surveyor 
and permitted officers of tbe Survey of India to cross tbe frontier 
for tbe first time This resulted in 476 square miles of incidental 
smvey of previously unexplored country, and in triangulation 
which will improve traverse adjustments in the adjoining Bengal 
Duais 

In addition to a normal programme of forest, river am and 
Cmtonment surveys and those in connection with tbe Sutlej Yalley 
Irrigation and tbe Smd Lloyd Barrage projlects, tbe following 
special siiiweys were earned out at tbe request of local Govern- 
ments, other departmeijrts or private parties — 

North-West Frontier Province — Cadastral and boundary 
surveys in Peshawar and Dei a Ismail Khan districts 
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BaluchuUm — One inch snrreyB in the Enlnt State and in 
the Bolan Pass and Sibi durtnota 
Punjab and Delhi — ^Banu' survey at Pahargonj New Delhi 
Boundary surveys in Gurgaon district 
Kangra Talley development survey in Kongra district 
Rajyutana Agency and Ajmer — I our inch survey of the 
Eailaua Tank Catchittent area in the Jodhpur State 
A special 16«inoh survey of the ilayo College grounda in Ajmer 
United Provincei — Boundary s ur v e y s in Bnlandshnbr 
district 

Hyderabad — Speoial 3-inch survey of part of Hyderabad 
Oity and environs 

Mytore — Large-scale survevs of private estates in the Kadur 
and Hassan district 

Zlodrat Pretidency and Madra$ Stata — ^Large-scole surveys 
of private tea coffee and rubber estates m the Coini 
batore Malabar ond Kilgin districts and in Cochin 
State 4-inch survey of mining concession areas in 
Sandur State 

Bengal Presidency — Air eurvev in Maldn district for settle- 
ment surveys bv tbe Air Survey Co Ltd with Oio 
old of Survey of India ofBcers 
Astam — Tea garden survevs in Sylbel distnct 
Burma — Irfifge scale eurvev of n rubber estate 
The scientific operations of tbe department during the year 
included the following — 

(t) Longitude observations Debra Don The results of 
longitude operations undertoVen during October ond 
Isoveraber 102G were scrutinired m the light of data 
received from the other Ob'crvatones participating 
in the project Tho«o confirm tbe value provisionallv 
obtained ond make the longitude of Debra Dun 0 01? 
seconds of time ea«t of that obtained in 1891-0^ 
Tbe reception of the dnih wlrele^^ time signals from 
Bordeaux and Bngbv i^ being rontinurd in nnler ti 
see if there is am variation in longitude 
(li) Magnetic ond Meteorological olwerratinn* at D hra 
Dun Oh'-ervatory Dunnp the veor lhC7 2^ the 
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Magnetog-iaplis recorded 3 magnetic storms of great 
intensity Tlie Omori Seismograph recorded 35 earth- 
quakes, of which thiee were of consideiahle and one of 
great intensity. 

(m) The inspection of the Tidal Observatories at Bassein, 
Bangoon, Elephant Point and Basia, and the pre- 
paration and publication of the Tide Tables for Basra 
and Indian ports for 1929 The predictions for the 
Tide Tables foi 1930 weie cairied out with the Tide 
Predictmg Machme 

{%v) Gravity and deflection observations In Smd and 
Baluchistan the force of gravity, as well as plumb-line 
deflections in the meridian and prime vertical, were 
observed at 13 stations — 3 stations near the coast in Las 
Bela State, 4 stations m the Indus Delta, 1 station at 
Hyderabad and 5 stations in Chagai district of Balu- 
chistan Gravity observations alone were made at 3 
stations in Chagai district Except for one consi- 
derable northerly deflection near the Rann of Outch 
no exceptional results were obtained 

(u) Secondary triangulation in the North-West Erontiler 
Province The work consisted of two short extensions , 
the first from the Great Indus prmcipal senes, about 
Campbellpore, to the neighbourhood of Peshawar, a 
total length of 60 miles, and the second running from 
the North Baluchistan Series, north-west of Bannu, 
up the Kuiram Valley as far as Parachinar, and in 
the opposite direction to Razmak, a total length of 90 
miles A small Wild universal theodolite was used 
by the observer with very satisfactory results 

{vz) Levelling opeiations A total of 1,431 miles of high 
precision levelling was done This includes branch 
Imes not reckoned in the net mileage Secondary 
levelling of 1,085 miles for the Lloyd Barrage Project 
of the Bombay Government and of 14 miles for the 
Baveli Iirigation Project of the Punjab Government 
was also carried out during the year Some tertiary 
levellmg was also done foi the latter project 

(vt%) Scientific Computations The most notable contribution 
to geodesy during the year was the interesting address 
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on the Fignre of the Earth delivered bj Dr J 
deGroaff Hunter os President of the iTathematics and 
PhvBicfl Section of the 16th Indian Science Congress 
held at Calcutta in Jannorr 1928 

Numerous calculations dealing unth the investigation into the 
most suitable Figure of the Earth were undertaken Computations 
for the assessment of accnraov of triangulated heights for the 
determination of plumb-lme deBections in terms of International 
Spheroid and for the adjustment of the Iraq and Tnrco-Persian 
boundary tnangnlations were also earned out 

During the venr ending 30th September 1928 Gol departmental 
maps including repnnts aud new editions hove been published 
These are made up as follows — 

Topogr<iphxcal Mopt on 1 inch \-inch and scale* — ■ 

211 new publications and 2oo reprints and now 
editions 

(jcograplixcal Maps — 7 new publications and oO reprints 
and new editions 

Special ^(api — 83 new publications and *16 repnnts and new 
editions 

In addition to these departmental mops numerous maps and 
plans have been prepared for the Armv local Governments Rail 
wavs and other departments 

The svstem of map referencing now in use bv the Vrniv has 
entailed the drawing of 112 mesh originals during the \ear Thi 'C 
have been surpnnted rhieflv on new sheets but manv thousands 
of stock copies of mops have also hod the mrsh surprintetl for ^ppl> 
to the Army 

The value of the instruments supplied to Fnhlic Oflices is nenriN 
the some os in the previous venr hut the value of work done in the 
Workshop shows on increase bv about 2J per cent Olnole-wcnt 
and condemnwl stores to the volue of nltout 1 800 hove l>cen 
disposes! of to tlic liest advantage of Government Stock taking of 
the semceahle repairable and material stores was cnm«! out ss 
usual 

Repairs of optical instruments for tlie \nuv hare l*cen atMfnr 
torv and the npproxinmte quantitv of outturn Is given Wlow — 

2 700 Rinoculors 2'10 Tele-wopes 200 Sight dials 270 Ronge-finJ 
ers 80 Directors CoO Watches Resides ordinarr manufactures nod 
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repaiiSj 85 Micioscopes weie lepaned foi tlie Medical Depaitmeni^ 
aud some of tlie special inaniifactuies imdeitakeu lu tlie Mathema- 
tical Instrument Office aie given below. — 

i Co-oidiiiatogiapli, 1 

Glass piotiactois, j 

I?adical Line Ituleis, ^ Foi An Suivey 

Instiumeiit foi Measuinig Anp;le and 
Side of Aiiffle 

^ J 

Among the expeiiments earned out duiiug the j’-eai was that 
with a Roliei pen, -vihich led to a satisfactoij’- design being made 
foi All SuiTey 

It IS also Intel estiug to note that the Himalayan Club was 
founded on 17th Febiuaiy, 1928, at Hew Delhi with the object of 
encouiaging and assisting Himalayan tiavel and exploiation, and 
extending knowledge ' of the Himalayas through science, ait, 
liteiature and spoit The initiation of this Club was due to the 
Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secietaiy, Commeice Depaitment of 
the Government of India, and to Majoi Kenneth Mason, M C , 
II E , Assistant Surveyoi -General 

• * » 

Let us now turn to the consideration of irrigation, one of the 
most important factors in Indian agiicultuie The most unsatis- 
factory featuie of the Indian lainfall is its liability to failure or 
serious deficiency The average rainfall over the whole country is 
about 45 inches, and there is but little variation on this average 
fiom year to year, the greatest recorded being only about 7 inches 
Yet when separate tracts are considered extraordinary variations 
are found At many stations annual rainfalls of less than half the 
average are not uncommon, while at some, less than a quaiter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year of extreme drought 
The effect of these variations, as productive of famine and scarcity, 
differs considerably according to the average rainfall of the tiact, 
being least in those parts where the average is either very high or 
very low In general it has been found that the lowei the rainfall 
in the tract, the greater is its liability to serious deficiency from 
the average, and the more precarious is that in winch the normal 
rainfall is below 50 inches This average includes almost the whole 
of the Punjab and the Horth-West Fiontior Piovincc, the Hinted 
Provinces, except the sub-montane districts, tSind, a laige portion 
of Bihar, most of Madras, most of the Bombay Jbesidency, excc-v^ 
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ill© strip along tlie coast, portions of the Central Prorinces and a 
small tract m Bnmia In all these areas the harvest depends on 
some form or other of irrigation Ancient systenu of irrigation 
snch as wellB storage reservoirs, dams across the beds of sterns 
nnd irrigation, canals have long been familiar to Indian engineers 
nnd agnonltnnstB The varied physical conditions of India 
however, mate it necessary to adopt more than one system of irn 
gation In Sind and many ports of the Punjab, irrigation is 
essential to produce crops while in parts of the Deccan some form 
-of irrigation is only required os on insurance against years of scantv 
rainfall In other parts of India there are localities where canal 
irrigation is only necessary as a precnntion against famine Por 
the past quarter of a centurv irrigation has been earned on in 
British India along the lines laid down by the Imgation Commis 
Sion appointed by Lord Cnrson m 1901 But it was not until 1008 
that irrigation statistics began to be systematicaUv recorded 
Prom that year until the year 1926 20 the remarkable progress in 
imgation can be traced on the graph facing this page 

The vitally important port ployed bv imgalion in the ogricul 
tnre of the vanons provinces m India can be judged from a glance 
at the following figures, which ara the aTeragci of the five years 
1021-22 to 1926-20 Dating this penod an aroroge of 11 8 per 
■cent of the annual cropped area of this country was irrigated b^ 
Government irrigation works The collective value of the crops 
raised on the area so irrigated amounted to oue-and o half times 
the total capital expenditure on the works 
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67 000 milea vlulst the eatiinoted vnlue of the crops scpplied with 
water from GoTemment works was Bs 132 crores The area im* 
gated was largest in the Punjab where 10 4 million acres were 
irrigated during the year In addition 064 579 acres were irrigated 
from channels which although drawing their suppbes from 
British canals lie wholly in the Indian States ^sext among the 
Indian pronnces came the Madras Presidency with an area of 7 2 
million acres followed by Sind with 3 4 million acres and the 
United Provinces with 2*3 million acres The total capital outlav 
on imgation and navigation works including works under construe 
tion amounted at the end of the year 1927 28 to Its 115 3 ciores 
The gross revenue was Its 12 1 orores and the working expenses 
Ra 4 7 crores The net return on capital is therefore 0 4 per cent 

• • • 

Reference may now be mode to some of the more important im 
gation projects under construction The greatest of these arc the 
liloyd Sukknr Barrage m Smd and the Sutlej Valley Project in the 
Punjab The Llovd Barrage scheme is one of the largest iingntion 
projects which lias hitherto been undertaken in any part of the 
world The salient features of the scheme ore a Barrage across the 
nver Indus about a mile long which will be completetl in the venr 
1932 when irrigation wiU commence bv means of seven large canals 
taking off above the Barrage— four from the left bank and three 
from the right bank The total area commanded bv this scheme 
IS approximatelv 8J million acres The present annual cultivation 
in Sind IS onlv 3J million acres Tins will be increo «1 when the 
scheme is completed and fully developed to 7 million acre^ Since 
the inception of the scheme in July 1920 coninlemblr j»rogrc<s 
has been mode in various directions The seven regulators whirli 
form the controls at the head of the seven canals leading from the 
Barrage have been constnicleil and l»rougbt almost to completion 
fhe euper structure of five scouring iiluices and one-nnd n half 
flpaus of the Barrage proper on the right bank was hmu;.ht up to 
Reduceil Level 215 0 for the pate bridge portion onlv The main 
floors aprons and conirete paving were completr<l for the nhilr 
aren eovere<l hv the^ sluices and Barrage spans On the left Iwnk 
seven scouring sluices and two-and a half spans of the Barragr 
completed up to Reduced Ivevel 201 for the road hrohe arch s 
The cofferdoms for enclosing spaee for 21 spans of thr Barrage* <»n 
both hints have been completed for work during the ll' *9 
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Contemporarily witL tins xvoik, at vSuklaii canal excavation lias 
beien actively in pi ogress The total quantity of eaith -woik to be 
earned out in this scheme, excluding the watei couises, is 555 
oioies of cubic feet, of which moie than one-thiid has been com- 
pleted The designs foi all the distiibiitaiy systems veie com- 
pleted duiing the year under leview The sanctioned estimate of 
the cost of the scheme amounts to £13 8 millions 

The next gieat iriigation scheme m piogiess is the Sutlej Yalley 
Pioject in the Punjab There aie on both banks of the Piver Sutlej, 
in Biitish tenitoiy on the noith and m Bahawalpui State teiritory 
on the south, a long senes of inundation canals which diaw then 
supplies fiom the iivei wheuevei the watei is high enough to peimit 
it These canals aie liable to all the diawbacks of iiiigation by in- 
undation There aie no wens at their heads and, in many cases, no 
means of controlling the volume of water entering them Conse- 
quently, while the water supplies aie assuied duiing the monsoon 
months of a noinial yeai, thej’" aie liable to seiious fluctuations ac- 
cording to seasonal conditions In a.yeai of infeiior lainfall little 
‘ watei enters the canals In a yeai of heavy rainfall they are liable 
to grave damage by floods It is to lemedy this state of affairs that 
the Sutlej Yalley Project has been taken in hand By it, the exist- 
ing canals will be given an assuied and controlled supply of water 
fiom A pill to Octobei, and then scope will be extended so as to em- 
brace the whole of the low-lying area in the iivei valley Fuithei, 
peiennial irrigation will he afforded to the uplands of both banks 
which are at present entiiely uniriigated, and, owing to the low 
rainfall of the locality, are lying waste The Sutlej Yallev Pioject 
consists of four wens, three on the Sutlej, and one on the combined 
Sutlej and Ohenab, with ten mam canals taking off from above 
them This multiplicity of canals and weirs seems a peculiai 
featuie of the scheme, until it is realised that the project consists 
of four inter-connected systems, each of the fiist magnitude The 
canals aie designed to utilise 48,500 cusecs of water dm mg the hot 
weather and the monsoon, and 7,000 cusecs duiing the cold weathei 
Over 5 million acies will be niigated, of which 2 millions will be m 
the Punjab, 2 8 in Bahawalpui, and 0 34 million in Bikanei The 
full value of the project will be iindei stood when it is said that it 
will bimg 3f million acies of deseit waste imdei cultivation Thiee 
out of the four head-works projected have been completed, and a 
total of Es 1,467 lakhs had been expended by the end of the year 
1927-28. The sanctioned estimate of the cost of the scheme 
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smoimtB to B 0 2 886 ]aklif (Tltw amoimt ttb* saactioDed in Aoril 
last ) 

* * • 

On. December lltb 1928 tbe Sarda Diver Imgation scheme wtii 
formally pnt into Bemce by Sir Malcolm Hailey, Govemor of the 
United Provinoee The Diver Sarda rises in the Himalayas north 
of Lucknow and flows in a south-easterly direction Its name u 
changed to Chauia some distance before it joins the nver Gogr* 
which in turn makes confluence with the Ganges near Chapnu 
This scheme was originally sanctioned in two portions the Sards 
Kiohba Feeder Project comprising the head works and the mam 
line and western branch of the system which were sanctioned in 
1919 and the Sarda (Oadh) Canal comprising the Sonthem 
branches which were sanctioned in 1921 The whole system 
embraces some 060 miles of mnin canal and branches 3 COO miles 
of distributaries and 110 miles of escapes Tbe entire system will 
irrigate over one and a tbird million acres, and produce a return 
of 7 per cent on the estimated capital cost of seven million posndf 

Another important irrigation scheme ii the Cauverv Deservoir 
Project in the Madras Presidency the estimated cost of which 
amounted to £5 6 millions This project bos been framed with two 
mam objects m new Tbe first is to improve the existing flnclual- 
ing water supplies for the Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres and secondly to extend irrigation to n new area of 001 000 
acres which will it is estimated odd 150 000 tons of nee to the 
food supply of the country Tho scheme provides for o large dam 
at Mettur on the Cauvery to store over 90 000 million cubic feet 
of water and for a canol nearly 88 miles long with n connected 
distnbutorv svstera Good progress wns made with the wheme 
during the year 1027-23 

Other imgntion projects which we ma\ mention are those 
situated in the Deccan Tho Bhandordara Dam winch 11 tho 
highest in India has been completed and since tlir publication of 
our Inst report tho Llovd Dam ol Bhatgar (m the Bombav I resi 
denev) whirh is tho largest moss of njhv>nrv m the world hss Itcen 
completed The latter dam wns foniinlh opened by Ilfs Kxccllmcy 
tho Govemor of Bombay in October 1023 Imgation from the 
great lakes formed by these dams is mpidly being develo|«Hl in the 
volleys below them the Bhondanlom Dam iupplviog the I’rnTnra 
Canals and the I loyd Dam supplving the large ^l^a f jtisl* 
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system. Irrigation m tlie Pravnia aiea lias giown very rapidly, 
and lands on these canals aie uo^\ co%eied "SMth valnablc sugarcane 
crops, nhcie before baldly any ciops could be giown The Hira 
Valley Project, consisting of the new Nil a Right Bank Canal and 
extension of the Nil a Left Bank Canal, will command a total cul- 
turable area of about 075,000 acies, and this sclieme will be tlie 
largest in the Deccan The completion of the gieat stoiage woiks 
at Bhandaidara and at Bhatgai has considerably extended the total 
irrigable aiea and when full}'- developed the piesent major iriiga- 
tion schemes in the Deccan will be capable of iiiigating ovei 
450,000 acres annually. 

Almost eveiy other province has irrigation piojects in prepara- 
tion, and those which aie likely to be completed within a reasonable 
time will, it IS estimated, add ovei six million acies to the irrigated 
area in the country, whilst by the time the projects now under 
construction are in full voilnng oidei, a total of 40 million acres 
under irrigation is expected When allowance is mode for the 
natural expansion of existing schemes an ultimate area of 50 million 
acres undei irrigation by Government works is anticipated 

We have seen above that irrigation in India does not end with 
her canals Wells are, and always will be, a vital factor in Indian 
irrigation In these also Guvenimeut takes an active interest, 
which is continually increasing The improvement of their effi- 
ciency by sub-artesian bores and the installation of power pumping 
plants form one of the principal features of the programme of the 
engineeiing section of the Agricultural Depaitment During the 
short period of its existence, the department has been instrumental 
in increasing the capacity of thousands of existing wells, and in 
digging or sinkmg an equally laige number of new ones In 
1928-29 the number of wells bored by Government was 3,835, of 
which 2,892 were successful The number bored in the preceding 
year was 3,214 of which 2,378 were successful There is great 
scope in India for the installation of power pumps foi water lifts 
driven by bullocks or man power Some progress in this direction 
has been made, but the plant will be required to be standardized, 
and capital, or at least credit, provided before this method of 
liftmg water can be adopted on a large scale 

* * * 

Having surveyed the work of the three great departments of 
Agriculture, Forests and Irrigation, we may now turn our attention 
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to the industrial life of India Although the percentage of the 
Indian population which is occupied in industrial occupations mnv 
seem small compared to the major portion which gams its living 
from agriculture and allied pursuits the actual numbers are verv 
large India still holds undisputed rant among the great indui- 
trial countries m the world and the memomudum issued from the 
India Office to the Secretary General of the League of iSntions in 
1921 stating India s claim to be regarded ns one of the eight States 
of chief industrial importance in the world t-hows the grounds on 
which that claim is based In the jute mdnstrv India leads the 
world and the sire of her cotton industry is surpasseil In onh four 
countries m the world She also posses es important and floun h 
mg iron and steel works mills and foundnes doctvnrds paper 
mills match factories and so on A glance at tlie J921 cen<us 
report shows that nearly sixteen million persons were engaged in 
industrial pursuits m India nearly two million in tmnj.port and 
over a quarter of a million in mining About eighteen million 
persons are occupied in these three great branches of labour alone 
m India The value of manufactured articles exported from India 
during the year ending March DIst JD28 was over CO million 
pounds sterling 

From this it will be seen that the condition of India < industrial 
labour is on element of vast importance in the welfare and well 
bemg of the Indian population generally Unfortunately the 
great dearth of statistical and other data conrennng the condition 
in winch the Indian working classes lire precludes us from saMOg 
very much about laliour conditions in this country Indeed it wan 
that fact combmed with the increa'*c of industnol unrest whnh 
has been unusually marked m India during the pn^t ^eor which 
led to the appointment of the Koval Commission on linlMiur wlinli 
was announced in January 1029 to enquire into and report on tlie 
existing conditions of labour in imlustnal undertakings nn«l 
plantations in British Indm The personnel of the Commi«stnii 
was announceil as consisting of the following — 

The Kt Hon ble T TI AMiitle\ (Chainnnn) 

The Kt Hon Iile ^ S Sniiivu i tri 
Sir Alexander Murray 
Sir Ibrahim Knhimtoollah 
Sir ^ ictor So soon 
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Ml .N M. .To^ln. ^r 3. A 
:Sh A. G Clow . I C 
Ml G D Bn In, M L A 
Mr, .Tohn Clift 
Diwnu Cliaiunn Lnl. ^3 L A 
Mh‘>Boi\ 1 M liO l^oor-Powor 
Ml Knbnmlilin Alniiiul L A 
!Mi A Bilnlon, 

Ml Sliaiiinlillini I Lnl, 1 (’ S , 

A few \oai'' a»rn tho Tinliom Ofliro of tlio Boniluu Spoietnnat 
inado cnqiniios into tlio coiKlition*; of lifo, housinfr, wngos and 
etandaid of luing irtMuonlh of tlu* indn‘'tnal jiopulntion, lint the 
subiecf IS so Aast tliat ^ol\ little fnitliei can bo done until a piopei 
s^■=tcln of locording Ptati'>tioal data lia-> boon instituted The 
onnual loport- on 11 h> uoiKing ot tlio Indian Minos A<‘t and the 
Indian Factories Act, and tlio actnities of ^allons otlioi go^ em- 
inent 01 (JUasI-go ^ 01 nnieiit institutions Inno done soiuothing to 
lighten the darkness, but obvlousl^ tho tune lias now (onie foi a 
coiiipiehensne sunov into Indian induslnal laboui conditions 

r 

Mention was made last ^eal of the intention of the Government 
of India to addiess the local Goveiiinients on the subject of the possi- 
bility of introducing a scheme of siclmess insuianoe eitliei on the 
lines of the draft convention adopted by the Tenth lutei national 
Labour Confeience, or on dift’eient lines The local Governments 
weie addiessed on the mattei in Septembei, 1928, and then lejilies 
have been received 

The Inteinational Laboui Confeience at its eleventh session, 
held in Mav-June 1928, adojited a diaft convention and a leconi- 
mendation cn the subject of minimum wage-fixing maehmeiy 
The text of the draft convention and the lecommendation and the 
i.epoit of the delegates of the Go^einment of India to the eleventh 
International Laboui Confeience have been jiublished The 
question whether tlie convention should be latified or not, and 
wliether the lecommendation should be accepted is at jiiesent under 
con^sideration 

The yeai 1928-29 saw a good deal of laboui legislation either 
brought foi’ward oi enacted in the Cential Legislatuie Dm mg 


loint Sccicfaiit's 
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tte aliort time that the 'Workmen 9 Compen5ation Act 1023 hoi 
been m force a number of amendment have suggested themselves 
or have been proposed by the Commissioners for Workmen s Com 
pensation and local Governments An amending Dill to give 
effect to some of the proposals ws introduced on the 14th September 
1028 in the Legislative Assembly The Bill mis confin^ to the 
amendment of those sections, or parts of sections •which ore 
admittedly defective and to the introduction of changes "which ■were 
likely to raise no important controversial points and which would 
be generally recognised as improvements The Bill was passed 
during the opening session of 1920 The local Governments were 
addressed in connection with more fundamental changes in the Act 
The Indian Trade Uniona Act, 1926 was amended during the year 
to remove a teohdioal defeat 

The question of undertokmg legislation to secure the prompt 
payment of wages and to regulate the imposition of fines in indus- 
tnes was further considered xn consultation with the dopnrtmenls 
interested m the matter The deliberations of the Doval Commis- 
sion on Labour "will no doubt enable the Government of India to 
judge the directions in which farther legislation is desirable to 
improve the condition of industnal workers with regard to this 
particular question 


The latest report on the working of the Factories Act relates to 
the year 1027 The number of foctoriei increased from 7 2ol to 
7 616 during the year oU the major provinces showing on increase 
with the exception of the Punjab wliore there wos a decrease 
of 2 A large part of this increaso was accounted for by the addi 
tion of 121 noo mills In one of the sections of the Factories Act 
all Pronncial Governments are empowered to notifr as factories 
establishments which emplov simultaneously no less than 10 persons 
on nnv ono day of the year The total numl>er of factories so 
notified during the year 1027 rose from 122 in the preceding year 
to ICO, mainly due to the increase of 32 in the Central Provinces 
and Berar The factory population of India has now n«*n frora 
I 618 391 to 1,633 382 The onlv provinces and pdmini trations 
which hare no share in this increase are Bombar the Punjab and 
the North A\esl hrontirr Province Ajmer iferwara Iljngnlore 
and Coorg The only suhttnutial reduction was in the Ponjsb 
where a decrease of 2 6C0 it oKfibed to the poor cotton crop aad 
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to tlie centralisation of tlie Railway Workshops resulting in the 
closing down of the locomotive, carriage and wagon workshops 
at Rawalpindi In Bombay the decrease was mainly in the 
Grinning and Pressing Industry, due to the poor crop in several 
areas In spite of further reduction m the number of employees 
in the Jute Pactories in Bengal there was a substantial increase in 
the factory population in the province owing to the increased 
employment in Iron and Steel Smelting Works and allied engineer- 
ing concerns There was also a notable increase m Madras, which 
was due to the increase in the number of factories The steady 
increase m the employment of women which has been noticed in 
previous reports went on xmchecked durmg the year, the total 
number nsmg from 249,669 in 1926 to 253,158 The number of 
children employed in factories fell from 60,049 in 1926 to 57,562, 
thereby maintaining the downward trend m the employment of 
children which was referred to in last year’s report This decrease 
is due to a greater restriction which the Factoiies Act imposes on 
the employment of children, as compared to the employment of 
adults, and also to the increasing efficiency of the airangements for 
the certification of children The percentage of factories main- 
taining a week of 48 hours per man remains the same as last year, 
namely 27 In 14 per cent more the men .employed worked for 
54 hours or less The number of men workmg more than 54 hours 
a week was 59 per cent Por women the corresponding percentages 
are 31,13 and 56 These figures do not indicate any mateiial change 
in the situation as regards adults, but it is satisfactory to note that 
the percentage of factories which limit the hours of work for chil- 
dren to 30 in the week increased from 30 in 1926 to 36 in the year 
under review Ro reduction has been efiected in the number of 
factories in which the majority of parties were exempted from 
certain sections of the Act In fact the figures show a general 
increase, except in regard to exemptions from section 27, limitmg 
the hours of work to 60 in any one week, the striking reduction 
under which is partly coimterbalanced by the new exemptions from 
the provisions of section 26, relating to the fixation of the hours of 
employment, appearing against Bengal and Assam The reduction 
from 330 to 2 in the numher of exemptions from the piovisions of 
section 27 in the Punjab is due to the fact that the short period 
exemptions which were granted annuallv to the Cotton Ginning 
Factories weie apparently not found necessary during the year 
under review The number of reported accidents of all kinds rose 
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from 14 8GG in 1920 to 15 711 The total nnmber of fntol Occidents 
hoTrever felJ from 270 to 242 Bombay was Jai^elr respomibte for 
the increased number of accidents the figures for 1927 showing nii 
increase of 810 orer the previous venr s fi^fiire^ In Ben^l the 
corresponding increase was 541 In the majority of other proA inces 
there ^s a considerable decrease in the number of reported ncci 
dents It IS satisfactory to note that progress in the fencing of 
dangerous machinery is being mamtnined m nil pionnces and that 
the Factory Inspectors are doing oil they can to encourage the 
managements with which thej den! to give particular attention to 
safety measures The value of safety posters o'* an aid in the 
reduction of accidents is gaming increasing recognition partica 
larly in the Itailwny Workshop^ and it is interesting to 6nd that 
the ifillowners^ ilutuol Asauronce Association in Donihai Ila^e 
agreed to bear the cost of some of these po ters for the textile 
industry 

In the matter of housing the progress mode during the vear is 
inconsiderable ilention may however be mode of the JTounng 
scheme undertaken b\ the (Joremment of Indm nt ^a 1 lk Boad 
(between Bombay and Poonn) for their emplorces m the fnetones 
for the printing of Stomps and Cunvnev ^ote^ \ now tonn has 
risen in this place housing nenrlv 9 000 persons in comfort 

The number of con-nctions obtoined during the venr for the 
controvention of the lactones Act wtw 1 420 the number of per^ns 
convicted iK'ing 432 Tho correspoDding figures for 192C were 1 4f 7 
and 949 Advonoe in this respect is |>nrilculn^l^ market! in ^fadm* 
and the Punjab There are soti focton indication^ of inrren iiig 
itnotnes* in the enforcing of the prori ion< of the Vet though 
there are continued complaints os (o the mndetjuncA of fine* impoMtl 
by Magistrates on loctorv Managers conviefed of offenre* under 
the Act The percentngc of fnetones in^pectetl dnrmg the vear 
was SO apaiD^t 88 in J92fi the total nimiW of fnrtorie* in preted 
being 0 C92 compared snth 6 999 in 192r 
• • 

Tho Indian 3Iine* Vuieiidnunt Bill to wlmh a rrferrnre was 
mndt 111 In t ^ea^ rejMirt wii jm etl 1 \ the Indun latore 

fts the Indian iltnr ( Vniendnirnt) Vt t I92‘^(\<t MH < f 
and reeeivetl the o M’nt of the fh %rm« r (tmerul m ihr ^h 
Septemlier 1928 The main prosi lou of the \it rrlatiep' to ^ 
restnrtions of the daiU liMir^ of work and the intmilartun «f » 
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of in mine"' do noi, ho^^o^cl, romp inlo foire until 

thp 7tli April, 1930 

Spotion 20 (.7) of tlio Indian ^Minps Art, 7023, pnipoMPi"? tlie 
Govpi lun-donpral-m-Coniu il to makr ip'rolation'=; lP^tllctlng or 
legnlatinsr tho pinjiloMiumt in niinp'-, oi in am pla‘5‘; of mines, of 
AAomen eitlipi l)plo^^ gionnd oi on paitieulai kiiuK of laboin Avliich 
are attended In dangei to the life, safety oi health of •women The 
question of piohihiting tho emploMuent of uomen nndeigiound 
in mines ha-^ heen nndei tho ronsideintion of the Goveinmont of 
India for some time past After obtaining the opinions of the 
local Go-\einments and the mining inteiests conreined the 
Goveinoi-Gencial-in-CouiK il has now issued fin.il icgulations on 
the suhiect •w’liich piohibit absolutely, with efTcct fiom the 1st 
July, 1929. the pmjilovment of uomen undeigiound in all mines in 
Biitibh India ivitli the exception of the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar 
and Oiissa and the Cential Piovinces, and the Salt mines in tlie 
Pun-jab In the case of these excepted (lasses of mines, which 
employ a laige numbci of -( 10111011 , an immediate piohibition of the 
employment of uomen undeigiound would liaie caused serious- 
dislocation of the industiy A peiiod of giace of 10 yeais lias, 
theiefoic, been allowed duiiiig wliicb the piopoition of women to 
the total numbei of undeigiound woikeis employed in the excepted 
mines •will be giadually leduced till the piocess of elimination is 
finally completed at the end of the peiiod, ? e , 111 July, 1939 

The Annual Bepoit of the Chief Inspector of Mines for the 
yeai 1927 sho-ws that the daily aveiage numbei of persons employed 
in mines during that period ivas 269,290, an increase of 9,177 
persons compared with the pieceding year Of these persons 
118,616 work undeigiound, 77,725 in open workings, and 72,949’ 
on the surface, 190,697 were males, 78,593 were females In coal 
mines 165,213 peisons of both sexes -weie employed Of these 33,841 
were women employed chiefly as loaders The actual number of 
women working undeigiound in coal mines was 28,041 The 
total output of coal in 1927 was 21,108,976 tons, valued at 
E-s 9,00,68,624 This inciease of 1,015,952 tons was 5 06 per cent 
more than in the previous yeai, and a figure -which has only been 
exceeded m 1919, when tJie record output of twenty-one and three- 
quartei million tons was produced 

During the year 1927 there were 209 fatal accidents, eleven more 
than in 1926 and six less than the average numbei in the piecedmg 
five years These .accidents involved the loss of 247 lives, which is- 
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twenty more than in the previom year Of these persons 217 were 
males and 30 were females There were in addition G80 senous 
accidents involTing injuries to 713 persons The death rate per 
thousand pereons employed abore and below ground was 0 92 while 
that of the preceding five years was 1 11 

Since the Indian Workmen's Compensation Act 1923, came into 
force an association called the Calcntta Claims Bureau has been 
formed by the representatives of twenty seven of the leading 
insurance companies in India During the rear 1927 the Bureau 
dealt with nearly three thousand olaims of which a small number 
Were olaims made by employees in mines 

It IS satisfactory to note that the Workmen s CJompensation Act 
is becoming mcreasinglv better known and better understood with 
the consequence that appboations for claims have greatly increased 
The result is that a large number of olaims are being contested 
and the work of the Commissioners under the Act Is on the 
increase The Act is a very beneficial addition to Indian labour 
legislation which has only now commenced to be appreciated to onv 
extent 

• • » 

A discussion of mdustnal conditions in India naturally leads 
us to the subject of unemployment Here again the obvince of 
statistical and other data is a handicap and so all that can be done 
18 to refer to the subject in somewhat vague and general terms 
This much however can be said the problem of unemplormrnt 
in India is very different from tho corresponding problem in Eng 
land In this country there is uncmplovment from time to time 
in different industries but norrnnllv nil the Inbonr avnilahle can 
be absorbed and verr often the trouble is not to find work for the 
worklcss but to find workers for the work TTnemplovment in 
Indian industries in fact occurs onir when •■rnrcitr or famine 
produces partial or complete stoppage of ogncullural operations 
over wide areas thus throwing into the market ngrieulturnl lnl>our 
or labour emploved m industries subsidiarv to agriculture But 
here it is necessnrr to draw n distinction lielrreen conditions in 
India at such times and anologous difficulties m M extern roontn*** 
for a situation of this kind is met in India bv the inslitnlion of a 
Bvstem of famine relief which has no parallel in other ronntn * 
referred to AHien we talk of uncmplovment in Inlia »hat we 
InTo in mind usnallr is unemplo^nent atnonc the •Mlnrafe*! 
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classes, aud there is not the least doubt that this constitutes a 
problem which is becoming more and more serious every year. 
Higher education in this country is still predominantly of the 
literary type, and tlie ma]ority of the graduates look either to the 
law or to some form of clerical employment for a livelihood Pro- 
bably nine graduates in ten of Indian Universities look to Govern- 
ment service in the first place for a living, and if they are dis- 
appointed in their hopes in this quarter, their outlook is not a very 
promising one Eveiy yeai the Indian Universities, colleges and 
high schools turn out many thousands of educated youths in excess- 
of the number of Government or other public ]obs available 
Among the members of what we might term the educated middle 
class there is undeniably severe distress on account of unemploy- 
ment, and in very many cases, even when employment has been 
found, its remuneration is very meagre and often less than that 
obtained by the higher classes of artisans Obviously new avenues 
of employment for these classes are needed, and the growth of 
Indian industry and the rise of new forms of industry in this 
country ought to provide these openings m the future 



CHAPTER IV 
State and People (Ji) 

PuBUO HEiXTH EdtJOATIOT DrECK AM) Dhfqs 

Alihongh. the three subjects di6cu«sed in thu chapter are Pro* 
rmcial Transferred Snhjectu ond the tiro first mentioned ore deoU 
mth in detail in Chapter 10 there ore sound reasons for referring 
to them at this stage The functions of the Government of India 
in medicine ore brondlj speaking restricted to the assistance and 
guidance of research whilst in education their functions me 
restricted to the general control of the denominational niuveniitiM 
at Benares and AJigarh and of the TJniversitv of Delhi general 
control of education in the areas under their direct control such as 
the N’orth West Frontier Province control over Chiefs Colleges 
4ind the safeguarding of the administration of central snhjertv 
The Government of India also exercises certain powers m respect 
of infectious and contagious diseases tales part in medical arhv) 
ties of an international Icind and mointnins certain departmental 
cadres to deal with these matters In short the Central Oorero 
ment s work in these subjects starts where the Pronncial i* brought 
to a halt br financial admmistratire nnil temlonnl re tnctions 


It will be genemllv agreed that hardlv don octlVlt^ of the 
State pnrticulnrlj in n (ropirol countrv ns important ns thm 
which IS exercised m the field of public heoltli I ven if wr arc 
speaking onlv from the liumnnitorinn j>oint of view Ibis xvnuld be 
true but as is cosiJv njipnrent from what we bore said lU tbe 
pievious clmptcr in addition to the nlle^uotion of sufTeriiig wbirb 
result** from such nctivitj* economic results of mi t imp >rtnnce 
follow from even improvement in public benllb ^oinc ef tbe 
most striking evidi nee given 1h fore the Itos-il Coinmi ion on \gri 
■cullim was concerned with this hubje* t and we mn draw n very 
good illustration of this argument from tbe luo t ronuium di rA*t‘ 
of India namelv mnlnrio No part of India m free from ihU 
scourpi and the number of dove of work uhicb ore lo t rrerr rear 
on its account mu*^ run into mnn\ inillums The mfiid-^r^ cl 
ererv rlo« and ocrnpatii n in India arc nfTcefed ami not • nl» *bf 
(It) 
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fidnnl In'-! aro to lie counted, l)uf tlio nenkemng effects of 

lu.dnna on the Iiuinnn must also lie taken into coi\sulcration, 

for It ‘‘'ips (he e«Jerp\ and redme^. the ellu jen< ^ of itsMduns In 
othei part*- of India, iomtuon!\ pre\alent di'-eases like hookwonn, 
beri-heri, etc.^ Mippleinent the ha^o( arou^hi hy innlaria, ahilst 
dosinutne epuleinu"- like rholeia, pl.v;;uo and sinall ]io\, which 
t-o frequently '-weep difieient tiiea-- of India, take Inany toll It 
must he rememhered tiiat a diath m India niuv he a \oi\ ninunis 
thinp for a family sjjne it may Jesuit in I'xtrar arrant expenditure 
ou the funeral teremoiiy, may lend to the uii-c( ononne paitition 
•oJ land, and produce a mnnhei of othei disasirous eficcts The 
chart whuh i*- repiodined ou anothei jiaye will show* the reader, 
rvithout a wcaripome repetition of statistus, the toll of human life 
taken in tins (ountry* hy diseases and insanitary conditions, many 
of whuh can ho prevented or nnproNod The pait played hy the 
Cential Government in the lmpro^cment of Public Jlenlth has been 
already briefly outlined, and smee the finaucinl condition of India 
has improved appreciably in leecnt years tJio Indian Goveinnient 
ip now able to give increasing help to Jifcdical Posemeh 

m * • 

With the adoption of (he progrninmo of woik of the Indian 
Besearch Pund Association for the year 1928-29, lecommended by 
the Scientific Advisory Board and finally approved by the Govern- 
ing Body, it was apprehended that there would be a deficit in the 
budget for that year, but in view' of certain ofiiceis cai lying out 
researches having proceeded on leave and the consequent saving on 
account of their pay and also other unforeseen savings, the apiire 
hension proved groundless, and the Association carried out the 
programme as it stood During the year the Government of India 
gave a grant of Bs 7,50,000 to the Association for the furtherance 
of Medical Besearch and to meet the pay and allowances of the 
Officers of the Medical Besearch Depaitment lent to the Associa- 
tion to cany out inquiries The Association financed 50 inquiries 
in 1928-29 in the field of medical research, including investigations 
into various aspects of malaria, plague, cholera, tuberculosis, in 
digenous drugs, material mortality and morbidity in child-birth 
in India, anti-rabic vaccine experiments, relapsing fever, drug 
addiction in India, inquiiy into the changes that occur m the blood 
in certain tropical diseases, liala-azar, guineaworm tieatment, 
helminthology, nutritional diseases, tuberculosis, the study of 
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d Herelle 8 Bactenophage for dvsenterr and cholera, inqmrr into 
the difftribction of Wood groups in Indian Baces osteomalacia and 
Beveral enquirira on other diseases The Association also continued 
its contrfhutionfi tovrords the cost of two professorships at the- 
Calcutta School of Tropical iledicme and Hygiene, and the pav 
of the Leprosy worker employed at the same school and also- 
towards the upkeep of the ImpennI Bnrean of Entomology in 
Ijoiidon (£600) The Assooiation also here half the expenses in- 
curred in connection with the deputation of Dr J 0 Mukerji, of 
the Lucknow TJniversity to the Lahomtory Conference on the 
Sero-diagnosis of syphilis at Copenhagen A grant from the Gor- 
emment of India towards the cost of the ilalana Survey of India 
was oleo sanctioned 

The sixth Conference of kledical Itesearch "Vroriers was held 
xn Calcutta between the IStli and the 20th December 1D2S, and 
was followed by the Annual Afeeting of the Scjentifio Adnsorr 
Board on the 21st December 102$ The programme of work for 
tlm year l92iL0O was considered and scrutinised On account of 
shortage of available funds a few of the inqnine* were stopped and 
the activities of some woro liouted jNevertheless o comprebenMvc 
programme of research into most of the pnncipnl diseases in India 
W 08 drawn up Two schemes for the fuHbomnco of medical 
research and higher education m Public Health ero at present 
under the consideration of the Government of Indio One of fbe^e 
concerns the proposed establt^hment of on all Indm Institute for 
Fducation and Hoienrch in Public Health for which the Horkfellrr 
roundation in America bos mode a generous offer of ntmtanre 

In Kovember 1928 the Public ITeaUb CominMsioner with the Oov- 
emment of India visited the United States of Amenca on the 
invitation of the Bockfoller Poundotion and completed the armaue- 
roents which hove Jod to on acceptance hr the OoTerunimt of India 
of this generous offer The second scheme is the result of the 
report of the Fletcher Commillee which suggested the r^laldi'h- 
inent of nn enlarged Central Institute of Metlical lle^earrh at 
Dehra Dun instend of the present Institute in hasauli 
• * 

An im\M 5 rtant se^^ion of the Vdvi'orv Council of the T/cairu^ of 
^IdJODs Health Orgonisntion Eastern Bureau wa^. held M 'ni pa 
pore in Fehruarv 1929 Colonel J D Orahom C I F * 

Publir Health Commi 'loner with the Oovetnuient t f Ii dta aH 
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•sd as a repiesentatire of tlie Government of India, and vas 
nnanimously selected Chairman of tlie Advisory Council for the 
jear 1929 

Durmg 1928 the Government of India was represented at the 
meetings of the Permanent Committee of the International Office 
of Public Hygiene, the International Conference on Pat Destriic- 
■tion held at Pans and Le Havre m May, 1928, the Poyal Sanitaiy 
Institute Congress held at Plymouth in July, 1928, the Centenary 
‘Celebration of the Faculty of Medicine, Cairo, and the Inter- 
national Congress of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, held m 
'Cairo in December, 1928 

In accordance with the new organisation scheme announced in 
May, 1928, the existing rights and prospects of Indian Medical 
Service officers in civil employ, who will become surplus with the 
Introduction of the scheme, are to be fully safeguarded The 
detailed measures to safeguaid the prospects of those alieady m 
civil employ aie now being considered It has been decided that 
until the existing and accruing rights of Indian Medical Service 
officers in civil employ at the time of the introduction of the soheme 
^re fully liquidated the posts of Suxgeons-General and Inspectors- 
General of Civil Hospitals will be filled by such officers in consulta- 
tion with the local government concerned, the power of nomination 
being reserved to the Govemor-General-in-Coxmcil 

* » # 

The General Medical Council have extended recognition of the 
M B , B S , degrees of the Bombay, Lahore, Lucknow and Madras 
Universities and the M B degree of the Calcutta University obtain- 
'8d after 12th May, 1928, undei the new regulations, until 31st 
July, 1929, on the conditions that a satisfactory report on a final 
•examination in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery held during 
1928-29, by each of these Universities from an official Inspector 
appointed by the Government of India and approved by the Geneial 
Medical Council is received by the latter before July, 1929 Con- 
•sequently the examinations of the Universities of Calcutta, Madras 
•and Lucknow were inspected in the autumn of 1928, and the 
examinations of Rangoon, ^fii^^^^mbttjiand Patna in March 
and April, 1929 ^ . 
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Tte quOTtion of the eatabluhment of an All India Medical 
Council to regulate medical education in India and maintain n 
register of medical graduates on the lines of the General Medical 
Council of Great Britain is still under consideration Similarlv 
the question of appointing a Commissioner of Medical Qcalihoations 
and Standards, pending the establishment of on All Tndm Medical 
Ootmcil is also still under consideration 

The Central Medical Service in tim country is the world famed 
Indian Medical Service which has produced a number of devoted 
and brilliant investigators mto tropical diseases The member* of 
this Service furnish the medical ofBcers of the Indian Army, direct 
the medical administration of the Provmeea, provide teacher* m 
the medical colleges and serve as Oivai Surgeons in charge of the 
more important distnots in each Province 

• • • 

The mam features of the scheme for the re-organiiation of the 
Medical Services m India referred to in last year s report have 
been accepted by the Secretary of State Briefly, the scheme is 
that the suggested unification of the Mihiarv Medical Services in 
India should be abandoned that on Imdian Medical Service con> 
stituted on the some broad lines as at present should he rrtaineil 
primarily for the purpose of meeting the needs of the Indian Army 
and that in order to maintain the ncces^nrv war reserve of mihtnrv 
medical officers and to provide European medical attendance for 
European Officers of the Superior Cinl Semces and Ihcir families 
provincial Governments should be required to employ a stated 
number of Indian Medical Service Officers The new scheme 
involved the employment on the civil side of 302 officer* of the 
Indian Medical Service and a communique announcing the schrror 
in the final form was issued m Mav J92S In brief, the rrault 
of the ro-orpanisation is that fewer post will now be reserved for 
officers of the Indian Medical Service than l>ofore and ProTmcml 
Governments will con«equentlT 1m> able gradually to odd IM) po^t* 
to tlieir own pronnciol medical services 

• • • 

Among the various movements permanently aflectiDg the phr^i 
cal well l>eiDg of the people of India the one encompassed in ll e 
term plvsical education ha< come to hove a largo and ner 
Increasing place of influence *^0 genernllr h»* the need for il 
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boeu recpgnised that a clamoui for “ compulsory ” physical edu- 
cation lu all educational institutions is heaid on every hand In 
the I’l unary and Secondary Schools the work is gradually emerging 
fioin the “ Dull Master stage of “ Physical Jeiks ” for all, 
regardless of age, sex or condition, to the more scientific forms 
adapted to the vaiious stages of physical, mental and social growth 
and development of the child. In the Dniveisities the movement is 
still left laigely to the students to caiTy on voluntarily, though in 
special cases such as Calcutta Dniversity, Punjab University and 
in several of the Colleges afiiliated to Bombay University, a begin- 
ning has been made lu Univeisity contiol and direction The 
Peport of the Beasley Committee in Madias and the woik of the 
Muushi Committee in Bombay, duiing the past year, aie deseiwing 
of special mention as attempts to adequately meet the needs of the 
new movement 

But Physical Education in its broader aspects extends beyond 
the scope of purely educational institutions, which reach only the 
school-going population, to the much larger gioups of industrials 
and non-student groups One such extension having great signi- 
ficance and value is the so-called Public Playground Movement, 
new rapidly developing in several of the larger cities such as Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay Here, under Municipal control and 
aided by the trained physical Directors of the T M C A , are 
found reserved areas equipped with special apparatus with trained 
leaders in charge, where hundreds of children and the young men 
of the district come daily, not only for recreation and health 
development, but also to acquire unconsciously in group organi- 
sations, the fundamentals of law-abiding citizens The Police 
authorities support this work wholeheartedly for its social values 

A third manifestation of the modern movement of Physical 
Education in India is the rapid and far-flung development of 
athletic and sports club teams whose number is legion and whose 
players enter the various leagues, tournaments and other forms 
of competition in such games as foot-ball, hockey, tenn i s and 
ciicket This development is assuming large proportions and bids 
fair to hold a very large place in Indian life and thought, for not 
only do thousands of players participate, but tens of thousands 
come to play the role of spectators 

Ho movement of the sort described above can hope to develop 
satisfactorily unless it is wisely and capably led and directed The 
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National X SI 0 A School of Physical Education m STadius is 
perhaps, the outstanding institution for the training of such 
ieaderk in India Its student body is recruited from all parts of 
India Its courses of study ore recognised by ifadras Bengal 
the Punjab Assam and Burma as well as several of the Indion 
States and students are officially deputed from most of these places 
Its graduates are m great demand as Physical Directors by edu 
•cational institutions, municipal playgronnds and welfare organi 
sstions 


Tho oircumstanccs in which many of the women of India live 
their lives has aroused widespread interest in the institutions of 
child marriage and in the provision of medical attendance for the 
miUions of women whom ancient oastom still keeps behind the 
purdah As the years pass on these matters continue to occupv 
-the attention of private end official persons and institutions m India 
to a greater extent and the views of the few advanced refomieM 
vhich India possesses are able to gam increaimg support veor h\ 
rear The provision of medical assistance for Indian women wqh 
first undertaken by the Countess of Duffenn, wife of the Ticerov 
of India m the eighties of last century She it was who first 
lifted the purdah to admit skilled assistance to tho women and girls 
•who lived behind it and smee that time the wives of other Ticeroys 
have extended and developed her work until to-ilav we find no less 
*han three important institutions ot work providing medical relief 
for Indian women Unfortunately the«c institutions are neither 
cntirolv official nor entirelv non<officiol and inrapahle of clnssifira 
tiou either as central or provincjol subjects The first of (he*c 
institutions founded bv the Counters of DufTenn and commonlv 
known b\ her name has for its object the training of women ns 
doctors hospital assistants nurses and midwives os well as the 
provision of dispensaries wards and hospitals The instUntinn 
made an excellent start but after a few sears it Iwcame elcar 
that its income was insufficient for the fulfilment of its ohjects 
and that the remuneration which it offered to women doclon wo# 
inadequate Tho net result of this was that in 1114 the Women s 
M^edieal Semee was established and the Government of India nm* 
pnvs the Counfe s of Duffenn » Fond a sul^idt of three hundret! 
and Mvenlv thousand rupees per annum 
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Tiie year 1928 saw a serious disappointment in connection witli 
tlie Women’s Medical Service in India An endeayour to mcrease: 
tte number of first class medical women in tbe Service by an aug^ 
mented subsidy from tbe Government of India met witb refusal on 
tbe plea tbat as medical relief in provinces was a transferred subject 
and tbe question of tbe propriety or otherwise of central revenues' 
being expended on objects wbicb primarily benefit tbe provinces 
raised importajit constitutional issues wbicb would come witbin 
tbe puiview of tbe Indian Statutory Commission, tbe Government 
of India did not consider it proper at present to throw any further 
burden on Imperial revenues on account of tbe Women’s Medical 
Service Consequently, tbe cadre of tbe Women’s Medical Service 
which was forty-four in 1927, was reduced to forty-two in 1928, and 
was forty-one in January, 1929 — ^twenty-two of Indian domicile and 
nineteen British 

Tbe appeal by tbe Council of tbe Countess of Dufierm’s Fund 
for grants from tbe Provinces to meet half tbe salaiies of tbe 
Women’s Medical Service employed in charge of women’s hospitals 
in those provinces met with scant response Bombay, Bengal, 
Madras and tbe Pimjab refused any assistance, Bihar and Orisso 
and tbe Central Provinces gave tbe sum asked for, tbe IJnited Pro 
Vinces has not replied at all This state of afiairs seems to indicate 
tbat if tbe scheme is to be financed entirely by tbe provinces it migbtr 
not be possible to provide adequate medical aid to tbe women of 
India So convinced of this was tbe Association for providing 
Medical Aid to tbe Women of- India tbat it submitted a memor- 
andum to tbe Royal Statutory Commission, pleadmg for a change 
in tbe Devolution Rules, so tbat tbe subject of medical relief by 
women foi tbe women of India may be brought witbm tbe category 
of Central subjects, and with tbe help of an increased contribution 
fiom tbe Government of India, in addition to its present subsidy of 
Rs 3,70,000, tbe Women’s Medical Service can be put on a proper 
basis Tbe memorandum referred to above is printed in this book 
as appendix No 3. 


» • « 

Tbe Tiaining Reserve of tbe Women’s Medical Service, through 
A\bieb selected Indian graduates in medicine leceive post-graduate 
trainmg and experience prior to tbe admission of its members to 
tbe W'omen’s Medical Service, has fulfilled its purpose as far as- 
funds permitted During tbe year under review two graduates. 
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after three jears’ poat-gradnate training in India were eent to 
England and one of these after obtaining a British qualification 
was admitted to the Women s Medical Service the other is stiU 
in London Three other graduates of Indian Universities vere 
admitted to the trai nin g reserve Unnng the year the Association 
of Medical Women m India an Association ■which has been in 
existence for about 24 years and which has a membership of about 
340 representing about three quarters of the total number of 
women doctors pmctismg in India, whether as missionaries or in 
provincial or Duflenn services or as private practitioners drew up 
a memorandum which 8 of its members presented to Her Excellency 
Lany Irwin soliciting her help by increasing medical aid by women 
to the "women of this country Among other things the mcmornn 
dum stated the fact that the social prejudices which to a largo 
extent forbade Indian women to ottend a general hospital or to 
accept treatment from men moke n larger and better srstom of 
medical relief for women in India an urgent necessity Further 
after touching on the amount of unrelieved suffenng due to the 
lack of medical aid the smallness of the nnmber of medical women 
in India, and the very large amount of maternal and Infantile 
mortality compared to other countries the memorandum pointed 
out that the population of India includes 117 500 000 women and 
tliat bttle or nothing has been done in the direction of research or 
legislation to better their lot in life The memorandum concluded 
bv suggesting an increase of the Women s ilediral Service, the 
appointment by local governments of medical women to administrate 
women a medical work more generous nid for rhantnble hospitals 
for women and the provision of medical nid by women to rural 
areas As regards medical provcntive work the memorondum 
suggested the nppomtment of medical women in connection with 
the office of the Commissioner for Public ITeoIth with the Oorem 
menl of India for the organisation of maternity and child welfare 
work the appointment of medical women to the office of (he Direc 
tors of Public Health in the provinces a (lovernment svstem of 
grants m aid to approved schemes of matermh and child welfare 
the appointment of medical women to carrr on researrh into the 
cause of maternal and infont mortalitv facilities for the trainiog 
of medical women in preventive medicine and facilities for th* 
training of hoallb visitors ^o one can doubt the nghts of the 
Association of Medical Momen m India to speak ft' thev hftte 
done bone know better than its memiMTS the erring nee^!* of 
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the \\oinoji and rhildiou of India, Imih fiom the standpoint of 
inodicnl relief and iliat of tlic pic\ontion of disease To exeioise 
ilic'-e artuities adequately ilio Association asks for medical -women 
in an administiatne eapaiitv in the ]uov]nees as Assistants or 
Depul V Dnectors of I’uldie Health and Civil lifedical Administra- 
toi", then actiMtio'^ hemp chiefly directed to maternity and child 
welfare uoilc, medical examination of school girls, tiaming and 
examination of midwives and in addition to the inspection of 

women’s hospitals The Association rightly feels that until medical 
women, intimately acquainted with the conditions prevailing m 
India, are given an official position m each piovince whence repoits 
and information can reach the eais of the authorities financially 
concerned, little can he Known and little can he done to remedy 
the very grave defects under which medical relief for women and 
child welfare work aie carried on in India 

« « « 

Twenty years ago the Association of Medical Women, m a 
similar deputation, approached the then Vicenno and the Secretary 
of State foi India in London, and pointed out defects in the condi- 
tions of service and status of medical women in Dnfferm services, 
pleading for the inclusion of women on the Duiferin Council, a 
medical woman as Secretary of the Duffenn Tund, medical women 
as inspectresses of women’s hospitals, and the formation of a Gov- 
ernment service foi women on the lines of the Indian Medical 
Service It has taken a long time, hut most of these reforms have 
now heen earned out to the undoubted benefit of the Duffenn 
Fund and all that it stands for in human life Now both the Asso- 
ciation and the Dufferin Coimcil join hands in making further 
requests, con-vinced more than ever of the need of prevision of the 
best rather than the clieapest of women doctors for the public now 
awakening and beginning to clamour for up-to-date hospitals, 
tiained midwives, health and the reduction of infant mortality 

♦ * • 

It should he mentioned that Her Excellency Lady Irwm had 
already issued an appeal to governors’ wives of all Provinces in 
India for a definite sum of money to carry on an enquiry, started 
by Doctor Margaret Balfour in 1926, into the causes above men- 
tioned This appeal met -vvith a generous response, and a skilled 
woman research worker was recruited to undertake this work at 
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the Hufikme Insfatute, Bombay and sbe began her inveafagntion 
in February 1929 The money Bubscnbed will provide for the 
^Tpenaes of tbis rcsearcb worker for two years only 


The income of the Dnffenn Fund proper, amounting as it does 
to rupees 41 000 was spent, as formerly on scholarships for women 
at medical coUegee, 30 in number and gnmfs in aid to hospitals 
for women dnnng the year 

A scheme for the better training of nurses at the three existing 
nurses training schools in India was drawn np Dnnng 1928 the 
■cost involved over a lakb of rupee®. Application was made to the 
Bockfeller Foundation for this recurring amount the local govern 
ments being asked to provide the necessary building and equipment 
for the nurses training schools Unfortunately the Bockfeller 
Foundation were unable to moke any grant os the training of 
nurses is no longer included m their activities 

The Victoria llemonal ScholarslupB Fund which is the second 
iDstitution workmg for the relief of women m Indm, was created 
bv the late Lady Carton The Fund exists for the training of 
indigenous ^ait and during the vear under renew contmu^ to 
work along lines sunilar to those followed in prenous years The 
most interesting foot which can be reported is that its promoters 
are not oltogothor satisfled with work it is doing The Fund it 
may be explained was initiated bv the late Lady Canon exprevly 
for the training of indigenous dais This was nearh 30 rears ago 
and conditions in India have changed n great deal since then 
Some ten yean ago the Committee of the Fund made an mqnirv 
■os to whether the income nt its dispoml was t)eing spent In the 
most advantageous possihlo manner As o re^U of this enquirv 
the Committee decided to adhere to the original objects of the 
Fund Progress during the Inst ten rears however has l>een more 
mpid than in tho Iwentv venrs preceding and it is quite evident 
■that midwiferv practice m Indin is pa«smg into different handv 
This IS ejpecmllv noticeable in the wore advonred part' of Indio 
Tn the ifadras Pre<idenrr the numl*er of Imined mulwires 
IS quite large and thev ore now nblr to compete *nrre«iftillv 
mth the old barber’ tnidwires This is dll'* nf rouf'** m* 
mcrel\ to the inrres e in the aumVr of trained midwises lul to 
jin increased appreciation * n the part of the poMic of Heir 
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file (wo tiling': n.nlur.ilh piorccding 'pns'^ti Tins piocess of 
mi'^fing (lie indigonou'^ do} from liei pl.ico as (ho sole atteudnnt 
on cliild-hiiih is ':lo\\lv ‘^pleading to other parts of India In 
man\ reports from diheient rentips tlieio is CMdencc that a class 
of 110111011, in 11 hose families midiiifeij has noiei been a hcieditaiy 
profession, aic attending classes, caiTiing ceitificalos and taking np 
the noik as a means of liielihood This process is iiaiuially going 
on most in the ton'iis. ivhere there are facilities for tiamiiig for 
midiiiferv. and ivill take a long time to spicad to India’s luial 
areas It ic ^er3 satisfactoiv that it should be so, and the piogiess 
along these lines is likely to be acceleiated more and moie as the 
;seais go on 

One result of the entianco of n-omcn into the medical piofession 
■who have hitherto not taken up the woik is that the dais aie begin- 
ning to feel their position less secure, and so they, too, aie beginning 
to seek modem tiaming in inidwifeiy The Victoria Memorial 
Scholaisliip Fund has assisted in the training of these indigenous 
dar^ bv giving them small stipends foi attendance at classes In 
the past this attendance has seldom been of a voluntary chaiactci, 
but pressure has been brought to bear on the women to come to the 
classes iN’ow that others are 'willing to be tiained the dais may be 
le«s un'willmg to accept tbe training •which has been offered to tbem. 
and it IS an open question -whether some of the money spent m the 
past on indigenous dais should not now be diverted to the training 
of a different class of women 

There has been a good deal of talk for many years about th^ 
iniquities of the dat class and the need of getting rid of the dai. 
Two things, however, must be kept in mind in this connection 
One is the fact that there is nothing inherently wicked about the 
dais They are as capable as any other class of being trained into 
useful mid-wives It is their ignorance, coupled with the degrading 
and menial tasks which then? clients have forced them to perform,, 
which has made them a source of danger to the public Proper 
training and the acceptance by the public of the idea that the woik 
of the mid-wife is an honourable calling, and must receive an 
adequate remuneration is all that is required to make the indigenous 
dai harmless and useful Furthermore, she often has experience 
to aid her, and this is a great asset The second point to be remem- 
bered IS that in attemptmg to oust the dat steps must be taken to 
replace her by someone as good, if not better Many of tho^e -who 
now come forward for training are still illiterate women, and they 
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frequently have no expenenca beyond the >10011 number of confine- 
merits required by the ezauuuaiioii 


The Bill for the Begirtmhon of Nurses and ILdmves introduced 
into the Madras liOgislatiTe Council is about to becomo law A 
Bill with a similar aim has been drawn up for the Punjab and 
will be introduced during the forthcoming session The^e rery 
hopeful signs of the times ore the fruits of years of labour such as 
the work of the Victoria Memorial Scholarship Fund represents in 
India 


The third of the institutions working for tho welfare of Indian 
women is the Lady Chelmsford League which is closely associated 
with that of the "Women • Medical Service m Indio and ii likewise 
proceeding along the lines familiar to the readers of this annual 
volume A large proportion of tho income of the I/ongue is spent 
in, aiding the Health Schools which now tram health visitors in 
all the larger pronnees m India The latest Health School which 
has been founded and which is assisted by the Jx'agne is that at 
Lucknow which trains workers for the United Provinces The 
instruction u given m the vernacular The school was started in 
October, 102 S and though the first class was a small one there is 
every reason to belioro that candidates will come forward in incirns- 
ing numbers for training The J/caguo no longer requires to n sist 
tbo Health School at Inhere which is now entirrlv supported 1 > 
the Punjab Government This and the other ITralth Schools 
contmuo to do good work though lack of suitable candidates for 
training continues to bo a stumbling block 


The lack of facilities for training medical women in henlth work 
is o subject which is occupying the attention of the T*ndv ( helms 
ford iTeogue To-day it is found that many local ItodiM e^pccmllr 
in the larger places are anxious to employ meilical women Tim 
is sometimes i>ecau«c thev prefer a doctor to a health visitor t ul 
nls> because the work legitimately demands a Tne<lira! wnionn 
owing to its amount and the number of workers emploved In a 
large inunicipalitv for instance where there are a naml*er of 
health centres classes for midwives and other ectiritics of the 
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Hcniih Depart niont, a medical iromaTi is icquircd -rIio Mill organise 
the M-ork under tlie :^^edlcnl Ofiitor of ITcalth At picsont there is 
no menn'^ of training incdieal Momen for this Mork, which after 
all IS a special hiantli of medicine as much ns surgery oi radiology 
In addition there is uigent need for medical uomen nho will 
orgnnire tliOMoik on a jirovinnnl hasm Tlieio must he supervision 
and inspection of child Mclfnre work, some unifoimity of standards 
and some co-ordination of the uork Morcovci, each proMnee needs 
a woilvor who will do the propaganda Mork and planning of new 
schemes, the persuasion of local bodies and the maintenance of 
touch Mith all-India and the uorld wide mo^ements of a similar 
nature nhich are csvcntial to advance 

The piojiaganda woik of the League goes on unceasingly and 
consists of jnihlishing leaflets, pamphlets, hooks and posteis in 
various languages nil oicr India Baby Week continues to be 
celebrated \yith a good deal of enthusiasm in various parts of India, 
and its results arc apparent in various v,ays, such as the establish- 
ment of Ifenlth centres, small maternity homes, and the appoint- 
ment of trained niidwnes 

A handsome silvei challenge cup, called the “ Irwin Cup ’% was 
presented for competition among local Babv TVeeks by Baiali 
Ilaghandanan Prasad Singh, L A , during the yeai The cup 
was awarded to Penukonda, in the Madras Presidency, foi the 
great amount of originality, enterprise and labour shown in devising 
and carrying out the Baby Week Three places in the Punjab, 
namely Hewan, Attock and Guirat were runnels up, and made 
exceedingly good efforts 

A glance at the map on the opposite page is all that is now 
necessaiy to enable the reader to appreciate the magnificent uoik 
which IB being done by the members of the Women’s Medical Service 
in India As we have seen, it has serious difdculties to contend 
with, and the members of the Service consequently work under 
great disabilities. The Central Government is unwilling to incui 
any additional expense because women doctors work mostly in tlie 
Governors’ Provinces, while certain provincial governments are un- 
willing to make any contribution to the cause of women doctorb 
because they believe that the Central Government should bear all 
the expense They have far more work than they can cope with, 
and their service is not pensionable It is to be hoped that before 
the publication of our next annual report the position of the 
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mmen « Medical Service m India wfll be greativ unproved, and 
at least the major portion of tie vanous enggeslions set forward m 
the memomndnm to Her Eicellencj iadj- Innn and also the Simon 
Oo Dunu aiop piU be m operation 


llention tths made in last year ■ report of a Committee appointed 
by the GFovemment to enquire into the qne^on of tbe allocation of 
a permanent site for Delhi DniTomtr Bnilding* their character 
construction and equipment and tbe extent and nature of assistance 
both capital and recurring, which tbe Government of India might 
give to the Dnirersity The Conmntfee iisned their Deport in 
December 1027 which suggested three possible wavs of dealing 
with tbe University bat recommended tbe tbird course which 
was the acceptance in general of the policy of the Gorernmcnt of 
India as em^died in the Delhi Fniversitv Act of 1022 and the 
adoption of a programme which would result in the realisation, so- 
far OJJ practicable of on ideal of a unitary teaching and residential 
University This would not remove intermediate classes from the 
control of the University or make the intermediate examination of 
an Indian University the normal orenue of admissjon to the Uni 
versiVy courses It would allow the constituent colleges to retain 
their self-contained and indmdualittic character and to undertnle 
teaching for the inter arts infer science and BA (pa^) course^ 
Tbe University (central organisation) would take complele mpon 
iliilitv for the teaching of the Science B A (honours) and M A 
classes It would also supploroent the course given for the B A 
(pass) course and continue to bo m full charge of local rdurolion 
The University (central organisation) and the three first grade 
college^ would bo provided with certain buildings and lan<U on Ibc 
A iceiegal EMalo Old Delhi free of cost The Committee s scheme 
was estimated to involve from 102T 28 to 1911-82 a ca^b expenJi 
fare of Jl s 30 000 i r Rs 9 aj 000 in the slapo of recumng 

grant* and Ds 21 00 000 ns capital grants Tins estimate was rt 
clume of the book value of the buildings and lands of the Viceregal 
Kslnte amounting to D* 15 13 000 the Government of India s 
recurring grants to the colleges the cost of certain new ramUt^ 
and such capital grants ns the colleges might require to adapt the 
Aiceregal Fstate buildings to their needs The romoiittee oD 
mode peveral other reromroendalinns The Kefw»rt of the roruraitte^ 
was still under consideration in March 1020 and the fJoTerament « f 
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riitiiri woio liolthng- coiifcionrc<; reprcsenintn o'? of tlie colleges 
regarding {he fiiimo of the tTiin'omijs Meam\hile nii aclditioual 
ncn-recurnng grant of II': 40,000 ■sanctioned hv the Govern- 
inont of India, a^: to give a total grant of Its 1,20,000 in 1928-20 
’ll Older to eiiahle the Gnnersit} to maintain its cMsting coniinit- 
jnent< 


The Benare': Hindu TTm^orslt^ is an all-Tiidm institution classi- 
iied as a central ‘:uhject iiiidei the Hovolntion Bnlcs fianied under 
-iction loA of the Goveinnicnt of India Act The University is 
aided hv the Governniont of India It received an annual grant 
oi Hs 1 lakh up to 192i5-2G and apart fioin a small grant of 
31'; oO 000 in lOlG, and anothei of Bs 77,000 in 1919-20 no capital 
giant of any kind was made to it In 1923-2G, the Unl^elSlt;\ made 
representations for additional sub\cntions and the under-mentioned 
giant'i were sanctioned 1)> the Government of India — 

f<7) The enlianccnient of the recurring giant from Rs 1 lakh 
to Ils 1-j lakhs in 192G-27 and 1927-28 on the under- 
standing that amounts of the recurnng giants to he 
made in 1928-29 and onuards would he reconsidered 
in 1927-28 

(&) A special non-recurring grant of 6 lakhs payable in two 
instalments — one of Rs. 2 lakhs in 1926-27 and the 
other of Es 3 lakhs m 1927-28 solely for the liquid- 
ation of indebtedness 

The question of the recurring grant was considered in 1927-28, 
but no decision could then be reached for want of adequate informa- 
tion The additional grant of Rs. 25,000 was therefore continued 
m 1928-29 The grants given by the Government of India had 
fallen short of the needs of the University, and repeated representa- 
tions were made by it for further jGnancial assistance — 

(а) to wipe off its debt which stood at Rs 15 lakhs and had 

been meurred to meet large expenditure on buildincs 
and equipment, 

(б) to balance its budget ; 

(c) to improve its staff , and 

(d) to meet the cost of its normal expansion.-^ 



The TTniveraity found it extremely difBcult to pei»nnde the public 
to snbscnbe money to repay ita debt Nor could it effect any 
retrenchment of expenditure without impairing its efficiency It 
was at the same tune suffering both m stuff and equipment for wont 
of funds The Goremment of jlndia recognised the desmibilitT of 
rendering additional financial assistance tb the Umversitv in order 
to help it to wipe off its debt and to provide for legitimate eiponsion 
on a ecsale not inferior to that of the Universities aided by local 
govermnenta They therefore sanctioned m 1929 the enhancement 
of their recurring grant to Hs 3 lakhs in 1929-30 and snbiequent 
years as a permanent measure, and the payment of a non recumng 
grant of Ea 16 lakhs spread over the years 1929-30 to 1931-41 
These grants would not however he paid unless the University 
agreed to provide to the satisfoctiou of the Government of India, 
safeguards against inoumng further debts 

• • • 

The Education Department of the Office of the ITiph Coninu^ 
iioner for India was constituted on a permanent basis fn lOO'i os 
n result of the recommendations made in the Deport of the Com 
mittee of Indian Students 1921 22 The work of the Department 
bad increased ccnsideroblv emce its constitulion and additional 
nssistance was needed to luamtom its efficicnev The Goremment 
of Indio therefore sanctioned in 1029 a scheme put forward b\ the 
High Commissioner for Indio for streoptbcning the staff of 
the Deportment The additional rccumnp cost of the scheme 
climated to omouni to about £500 in 1929-30 


"Wc may newr turn our attention to the steps which the Oorrrn 
nient of India and certain pronnnal governments ore taking to 
deal with the dnnk and drug evil jn Indio The paliry of the 
Government of India in the matter of opinm exports is goTernrd 
It\ international agreements In fort the Oo\emment of India 
hove gone farther thnn is required bv these ngreemrnts and the 
rxport of opium to out non Vsmtic rountrv other tlinn the Unit*- 1 
Kingdom is pmhduted and export to the latter U for medu nl nr I 
prientifir purpo^s onlv and is stnetlv rontrnlled tv thr linj-ort 
Certifimte svstem The same svstem wn* ft| plied to other dru7* 
rorered bv the Ungue Convention in 1923 bv nn order *»hi»-ti 
ivvi«rd in 1920 to ns to foil into line with tie defiultinp* rontatr n! 
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in the Geneva Convention In June, 192G, it was announced that 
the extinction of exports of opium for other than medical and 
scientific purposes v ould be accomplished in ten years, that is, no 
opium will be exported for purposes other than medical and scienti- 
fic after December 31, 1935 The exports in 1927 were 90 per cent 
of the exports in 192G, and 80 per cent in 1928 During the 
current year these will be 70 per cent of the exports in 1926, and 
so on With effect from the 19lh March, 1925, the transhipment at 
any port in British India of any of the drugs covered by the Hague 
Convention was prohibited unless covered by an export authorization 
or diversion certificate issued by the exporting country, and this 
01 der was revised in the light of the Geneva Convention on the 12th 
Dobruary, 1927 

* * • 

The present opium policy of the Government of India has entailed 
enormous financial sacrifices During the last eleven years, the 
arec under poppy cultivation in India has been reduced by more 
than 76 per cent , and the present cultivation of the poppy is strictly 
confined to the United Piovinces of Agra and Oudh, the amoxmt 
grown elsewheie being negligible The area under poppy cultiva- 
tion in British India in 1927 was 52,278 acres, as compared with 
151 621 acres in the year 1920 The Government of India have also 
entered into negotiations with those Indian States in which opium 
was produced in ordei to bring them in line with the policy adopted’ 
by the Imperial Government in accordance with the terms of the 
Hague Convention The total quantity of crude opium purchased 
from Indian States was reduced from 11,400 maunds in 1924-25 to 
6,500 maunds in 1925-26 (A maund, is equal to 82 1 lbs ) 

In our last year’s report reference was made to a Committee of 
Enquiry appointed by the Government of India to investigate the 
question of the relations between the Government of India and the 
Indian States in the matter of opium The report of the Committee 
is still under consideration 

Statistics and reports issued by the League of Hations Secretariat 
'afiord ample proof of the earnestness and success with which the 
Go\emment of India have fulfilled the duties imposed upon them 
by international obligations Within their territories both the 
Central Government and the Governments of the Provinces are 
grappling seriously with the problem of “ black spots ” in British 
India It might be explamed at this pomt, that except in Burma- 
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and Ansam opium smoking mhich mas recogniMd by tbo first Opium 
K>oiiference at Genera m 1920 aa bemg the real opium eril, ii not 
a general practice The GoTemmenta of the ProTinces hare ocfed 
lu thiB matter both singly and in concert mth each other la 
September, 1926 a conference of pronncial ministers charged mth 
the administration of excise was held to diicnss the co^irdination of 
excise policy m certain matters thronghont India As a result of 
this conference the Government of India suggested to the Provincial 
Governments certain measures which might contribute towards a 
solution of the problem of eradicating tbe evils referred to The 
result of tbe conference was that the Governments of Bengal the 
Central Provmces Bihar and Onasa, Bombay and lladrai nil 
appointed Committees to enquire mto conditions in certain specified 
-arcafi and the Government of the United Provinces asked its existing 
licensing boards to state their views in regard to the position within 
certain mmucipal Limits after snob enquiry ns they considered 
necessary The proposal to organue some system of liaison between 
-the vanout governmental authorities has been abandoned, and 
tho Goveminent of India are now considering the desirability 
of holding a conference after tho reports of tbe vanons local inresti 
-gttUons have been received for tbe purposes of collating and com 
paring tbe results obtained before the different Provincial OoTtm 
-ments decide individnally on tbe action to be taken in regard to 
"these reports 

• • • 

Tbe year under review saw tbe introduction of n * Dangerous 
Drugs BUI * , 192S, a measure to centralise and vest in tho OoTcmor 
Gfueral in-C^ncil the control orer certain operations relating to 
■dangerous drugs, and to increase and render uniform throughout 
British India the penalties for offences relating to such operaUoni 
The BUI was circulated for eliciting opinions thereon in SfqUember 
1028, and ii likely to bo passed shortly 

• • • 

The figures showing the decline in the consumption of opium 
throughout India during the past decade nr two are vrrv •triling 
Between 1910-11 and 1027 28 the consumption has fallen in Madra 
from 3 039 roaunds to 8CC roaund'k in Bombav from 1 naundi 
to 711 manndi in Bengal from 1 C2C maunds to maund« in 
Burma from 1,«-1 maundi to C22 maunds in Bihsr and Orwo frem 
maunds to CU maunds in the United Prtn-lnces fmm 1 W» 
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mamids to oG9 mauuds, lu the Pim]ab fiom 1.584 uiaimds to 1,014 
maimds ; lu the Ccntial Piovjuces fiom 1,307 jnauiids to 626 maunds , 
in Assam fiom 1,509 mannds to 722 maimds; m the iSroith-West 
Prontiei PioMiicc from 69 maimds to 50 maimds, and m Baluchis 
tan fiom 15 maimds to 13 maimds In 1910-11 the consumption foi 
the whole of Biitish India uas 12,527 maimds, in 1927-28 it was 
6,926 maimds At the same time the revenue deiived fiom opiun 
in the vaiious provinces of India, owing to tlie enhanced price at 
which the drug is sold, has iisen fiom Ps 1 63 ciores in 1910-11 to 
Ps 3 38 crores in 1927-28 

Of late yeais, much has been heard of the increased use o± 
cocaine and allied drugs in the laigei cities of India, and from 
time to time newspapeis punt somewhat alaiming articles on this 
subject It IS almost superfluous to say that this fcatuie of life 
ill the big cities is a matter of much concern to excise and police 
officers The authorities aie fully alive to the danger, and have 
developed, and are continually improving, detective and pieventive" 
measuies, and capttires of this drug and arrests of those who traffic 
in them are common occuirences The true coca plant is not 
grown in India, nor is cocaine manufactuied, but notwithstanding 
several Governments have, as a matter of precaution, passed Acts 
prohibiting the cultivation of cocaine-yielding plants, and these 
Acts have now received the assent of the Governor-General 

« « « 

As regards opium smohmg the followmg is now the general 
position in India The aim of the policy of the Government of 
India IS the ultimate suppression of the use of prepared opium foi 
smohmg Total prohibition of smohmg has as yet been enforced 
only in Assam Elsewhere the sale of prepared opium is forbidden, 
and so is its manufacture except (by an mdividual who prepares it 
for his own use from opium lawfully m his possession The Gov- 
ernment of Burma have adopted the most stringent measures for 
the ultimate extinction of opium smohmg In 1924 they issued 
rules prohibitmg any person other than a registered smoher from 
poHsessmg prejiared opium, and a register for opium smohers was 
opened for six months from the 9th January, 1924 Ho new names 
can be added to the register, and with fhe gradual disappearance 
of the persons on the register on the 8th July 1924, opium smohmg 
will cease to be permitted except m a few bachward tracts The 
total number of registered smohers of opium on 31st Decemlber, 1927, 
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Tpas 14,003 In Bihar and Onasa opinm nnoting la prohibited 
-except by hceiiBed smokers Under the respective Opium Smoking 
Acts of the Punjab and the United Provmcefl opium amokiap in 
■company has been prohibited m those provinces and the provisions 
of the Punjab Opium Smoking Act have been extended to Delhi 
•the North West Frontier Province and Baluchistan Under the 
Punjab Opium Smoking Act an assembly of three or more persons 
•and under the United Provinces Opium Smoking Act an assembly 
•of two Or more persons is designated an opium smoking asicmblv if 
the common object of the persons composing that assembly is to 
smoke or prepare opium for smoking purposes and penalties are 
prescribed for being a member of such on assembly In Bengal, 
legislation is being mitioted to make opium smoking by person^ 
other than registered smokers a pena) offence, and a smokers rcgi'ter 
will be opened with n view to the ultimate eradication of the evil 
The Government of the Central Provinces ore proposing to introduce 
■jx Bill m the legislative Counoil of thol pronne© with a new to 
prohibiting opium smoking m company Thev also propo-o to 
introduce asy^em of regurtration and rationing of habitual addicts 
The Madras Government have postponed the considemtion of their 
Bill which aimed at prohibiting opium smoking altogether in the 
Presidency pending the passage of the Dangerous Drugs Bill The 
Oovemment of Bombay are proposing to prohibit the manufacture 
possession and sale of prepared opium except under a license and 
maintain o register of persona addicted to the habit 


The consumption of alcoholic liquors does not provide a sermui 
problem in India except m those bigger centres of populstinn in 
which industrial labour is concentrated About a quarter of the 
■total population of India — the Muhammadans — are prortuallv 
-outHde the range of the dnnk cni since their religion forbid* them 
-to take alcoholic liquor and this prohibition is for the mod part 
failhfullv obeved Among the congested lolwurinj: population of 
Tk)mhay and Calcutta and a few le« er plfires the enl exi t to 
some extent hat on the whole it is true to sav that the drink prol hm 
is not much in evidence in India There has however Uen a 
good deal of talk of recent rears in most of the Indisn Tr vm^rs 
about compalsorv prohihition For manr people in India thi* i hsl 
of fetal prohibition is not unconnected with poljtjrs for d irm** 
^hc non-co-operation agitation considerable pres^re was 1 mr*M 
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io beai m some places on drink sliop propnetois and -u-onld-be 
drinkers in order to prevent the one class from plying* their trade 
and the other from satisfying their appetite The obiect of this 
pressure was to destroy an important item in the leremies of the 
Oovcrnment, chiefly tlic levenues of the Provincial Governments 
jS'eveithele&s the movement towaids total prohibition is veiy laigely 
inspired by genuine leforining 7eal, and the general trend of eyery 
governing authority in India is to i educe to a minimum the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors Absolute prohibition in the sense of 
ensuring that there shall bo no consumption of liquor, except such 
as IS allowed by law, is quite impossible for India in her circum- 
stances An immense army of preventive agents would have to be 
employed in every piovmce in order to ensure complete obedience 
to am law enforcing total prohibition, and the better plan appears 
to be to continue the present policy adopted by the Government of 
India and some Provincial Governments in this mattei, a plan 
winch aims at inculcating temperance whilst providing facilities 
for persons requiring wholesome refreshment, but at a price liliely 
to discourage the abuse of intoxicating liquors The Government 
of India IS not now piiinarily concerned with the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors except those imported from abroad, the duty on 
which forms a useful item in the central revenues of the country 
From time to time, however, the subject of alcoholic drinks comes 
up foi discussion in some connection or other in the Legislative 
Assembly or Council of State, when the Government of India make 
it clear that their policy in the area subject to their direct 
administration is to promote and ensure moderation in the use 
of such liquors At different times the Government of Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces have accepted prohibition or 
abstinence in general terms as the goal of their policy, and on 
October 22nd, 1927, the Madras Legislative Council passed a reso- 
lution recommending that the total prohibition of alcoholic drink 
in the Presidency within the next 20 years should be the declared 
object of the Provincial Government’s policy In 1926, a local 
option Bill was passed in Assam, and the Government of the 
Central Provmces aim at the ultimate extinction of the consumption 
of country-made spuit There is, however, reason to believe that 
there are limits to the policy of checking consumption of liquor by 
raising the price to a very high figure, for this encourages the 
manufacture of illicit liquor The Punjab Government have had 
to 1 educe the duty on country spirit, and the Bombay Government, 
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m then* review of the Admiruitration Eeporf of their Excite Deport 
ment for 1926-27 explained certain finimciol and odministmtive 
difficulties which had arisen out of their policj* of partial prohibi- 
tion and their resolution of the 11th April, 1928, in which ther 
passed orders on the report of a prohibition (financial} committee 
appointed by them in 1926 They stated that on account of finon 
oial considerations further pro^^ress in the direction of prohibition 
must nocessanJy be slow On the whole therefore the vnnous 
governing autbontiea in thm country ore odopting nil reosoneble 
measures within their power to guard against the spread of the 
dnnk habit, and to it difficult and expensive to gratify 



CHAPTER V, 


Commimications, 

The Railways at present form the most important part of 
India’s system of communications, and the active policy of railway 
development in every direction which is now being pursued 
by the Railway Board and by the railway companies of India 
cannot fail to exercise a profound influence upon rural development 
generally With the extension of communications, new markets, 
new industries and new opportunities are created, which are very 
vital to an immense country like India Approximately over 
seventy-one per cent of the total route mileage of Indian railways 
is owned, and over forty-four per cent is directly managed, by the 
State The control, flnancmg and development of the railways of 
India falls very largely, therefore, on the Central Government which 
acts in railway matters through the Railway Board As now con- 
stituted the Board consists of a Chief Commissioner, a Financial 
Commissioner, and three members, one of whom deals with techni- 
cal subjects, and others with general administration, personnel and 
traffic The Financial Commissioner deals with all financial ques- 
tions Five Directors assist the Board in the five branches of Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Traffic, Finance, and Estab- 
lishments, and by disposing of all matters except those of policy or 
major importance, relieve the Railway Board of routme work and 
enable them to concentrate their attention on the larger questions 
of railway policy. Under the Railway Board each railway has an 
Agent in supreme charge Until a few years ago the railways 
were all administered on the depaitmental system The increasing 
mileage on some of the railways, the growmg complexity of traffic 
problems and modern advances in the science of transportation have 
necessitated some adjustment in the controlling agency The old 
system became unsuited to the working of an mcreasmg traffic over 
large areas, and the burden falling upon the headquarters stafi of 
the larger railways was so heavy as to render efficient control diffi- 
cult A careful analysis of the problem indicated that the remedy 
lay in adoptmg a divisional organisation, the main object of which 
IS to fix the responsibility for the whole of the railway work in a 
certain section of a railway (called a “ division ”) on one officer 
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called the Dmaional Superintendent A divuaon may bo of 
any len^ occordm^ to oircnmatancej but im generally a good deal 
larger than tbe old railway diatnctjs m which under the depart 
mental Byetem there were three or more officero each responsible to 
the head of his department at the headquarters of the railway 
Each Divisional Superintendent la directly responsible to the Agent 
the administrative head of the whole railway who has on his staff 
experts in the several branohea of railway work Naturally the 
divisional system is not the same in all its details on every railway 
Divisional organisation was mtrodaced on the Great Indian Penm 
snla Railway in 1922, on the North Western Railway m 1924 and 
bn the East Indian Railway m Jannary 1925 I^ese improve- 
ments in organisation were the administrative oonnterparts of the 
very fmitfnl change in the system of railway ffnance which as 
we shall see in the next chapter resulted from the convention con 
olnded in September 1924 between the Government of India and 
the Legislative Assembly 

In 1872 the total railway mileage m India was a little over 6 300 
At the end of March 19i^ the total route mileage was opproxi 
mately 40 940 that is a greater mileage than that possessed by 
any country in Europe and almost double the mileage of the 
Gnited K'tng dnm. These figures and the comparison with Euro- 
pean countries are given merely for the purpose of showing the 
immemtity of the effort made m this matter of raflway building in 
India and not m order to rudest that there ought to be any slack 
enuig of effort for it must be remembered that India is os big as 
the whole of Europe with the exception of Russia and it is clear 
that many gaps in the Indian railway system have got to be filled 
lip before the Government of India con regord their railway sys- 
tem Ds complete During the yeor under renew 1,270 24 miles of 
new railways were opened to pubbo trofBo and the total mileage 
of railway under construction ou March Slst, 1920 was approxi 
mately 3,225 miles 

One feature of the Railway Board s programme stands out 
prominently and this is the absence of ambitious projects of trunk 
Une construcboti The explanation is that Indio is already well 
served by trunk lines which follow the outlines of a railway sistem 
laid down for her by Lord Dalhousie in the fifties of last centurv 
He foresaw a system of trunk bne^ connecting the intenor of coch 
presidency with its outlying parts and the different Presidencies 
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eacli otlier This scheme was to include a trunk line from 
CJalcutta to Lahore, another from Bombay to the ISTorth West of 
India, another from Madras to Bombay, and a fourth from Madras 
to the Malabar Coast Building on this skeleton a number of siibsi- 
4iaiy tnink Imes have been added from time to time, and there are 
now only a few gaps left in the mam net work 

The position m regard to the important gaps still to be filled 
js as follows — 

(1) The Central India Coalfields Railway, which will cross 

the gap lymg between the East Indian and Bengal 
Hagpur Railways in Chota Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces — certam portions of this line were opened 
durmg the year under review, while good progress was 
made on the others 

(2) The Raipur-Parvatipuram Railway, which will com- 

plete the link between the Central Provinces and the 
East Coast — this line is expected to be completed some- 
time in 1931 

(3) The Kazipet-Bellarshah Railway, bmlt by His Exalted 

Highness the Nizam’s Government, which effects a 
saving of about 200 miles m the journey between 
Madras and Northern India — ^this Ime was opened for 
traffic on 15th November, 1928 

The key-note of the programme to which the Government of 
Tndia are now worlang is the filling in of the interstices of the 
•net-work of trunk lines with useful branches and feeders so that 
•the benefits of railway service may be brought right to the doors of 
^;he agriculturists and rural population It will be seen that omit- 
ting the two mam connections already referred to, namely, the 
Raipur-Parvatipuram line and the Central India Coalfields Rail- 
way, the Government sanctioned 12 new Imes durmg the year under 
review. Of these, construction on eight Imes, a total length of 
430 50 miles, was started durmg the year, while the remaining four, 
222 50 miles 'long, are to be undertaken in the near future These 
are, m fact, lines designed primarily to serve the interests of the 
agriculturist and to enable produce to be moved and marketed 
The programme, may, therefore, be described as an agricultural 
railway programme But to fulfil this character it has been neces- 
sary to devise cheaply constructed Lnes, because construction to 
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the ordinary standards would hare meant either that the line# wi] 
not earn a fair retum on their capital or that they will impose aj 
insupportable burden on the carnage of produce and passengers u 
the very places where it is wished to encourage traffic Wiethe; 
these new lines with their low speeds and low standards of wTnem . 
ties will escape severe cntioism remains to be seen but if they an 
successful they will pay for gradual improvement up to the stand- 
ard of the older lines 

In addition to their expenditure on new conjtruction the Bad- 
way Board and the Agents of the different raBways are undertak- 
ing more outlay on improvements in open line facBitiee, which in 
clndea large sums for the improvement of rails and sleepers for the 
remodelling of station yards and marshalling yards and for electri- 
fication. Ihinng 1927 23 and 1928.29 no less than 2\ mores of 
rupees were provided m each year for the standard of comfort for 
lower class paasengera attention being paid partioularly to water 
supply waiting rooms and halls refreshment rooms, hooJang 
arrangements and improvements to coaching stock 

In addition to the ccnstmotion of new lines a number of im- 
portant open line works were under oonstmction dunng the 3 rear 
and good progress is reported to have been made on them 01 these* 
important open line works special mention may be made of the 
provision of additional tracks and unproved facilities on the Hadms 
Suburban section of the South Indian Eailway and the constmc- 
tiou of hndgei over the Irrawaddy at Sogaing and over the Indos 
at Kalabagh 


The Local Advisory Committee* constitute a volnable Imk bet- 
ween Railway Administrations and the travelling public, ns they 
afford opportunities for the discussion of matters of interest and 
importance to the railways clientele One hundred and filtecn 
meetings of these Committees on State-owned railways wore held 
dunng the year as compared with one hundred and eight in thr 
previous yewir and ninety two in 1920-427 As in the previous veer 
the subjects discussed at these meetings cover a very wide range of 
topics and to the list given m last venr s report of matter* di^ 
cussed may now be added the following — extension of thrnnp 
tram services and through carnage semces issne of retnra ticket* 
for week-ends railway arrangements for fair* and other larp® 
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gatlieiings, running of demonstiation trains; provision of steam 
coacli service, lunning of Indian refresliment cars; bookin 
of luggage, pronsion of level-crossings and overbridges; openin 
of city booking offices, vaiting rooms, resen’ation of compartments 
and tlic acceleration of tram seivices 

The public appieciaiion of tbe utility of these Advisory Com- 
mittees IS reflected m the demands that are made for the constitu- 
tion of Branch Advisory Committees at other centres in addition 
to those constituted at the headqiiaiters of Bailivays Two such 
branches vere foimed dining the year — one bj’' the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway at Cawnpore, and the other by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway at Hubli 

« » « 

The Railway Rates Advisory Committee, which was constituted 
in 1926 and referred to in last year’s report, continued to function 
during the 5 ear undei review The Committee reported on nine 
cases that had been referred to them, and at the close of the year 
there were thiee cases still under consideration 

In the last year’s report references were made to the electrifica- 
tion which IS in pi ogress on the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Bombay, Baroda and Cential India Railways, the fiist object of 
which IS to relieve the congestion of passengei traffic in the thickly 
populated areas round Bombay This woik has been carried on 
during the year now under review, and is now neaiing completion 
on both Imes 

Ac mentioned in last year’s report, following the recommend- 
ations of the expert Committee presided over by Sir Ymcent Raven, 
a number of Railway Workshops were le-modelled and a number 
of alterations to workshops carried out on the lines recommended 
by the Committee 

» « « 

The importance of the railways to the life of this country and 
fhe wide scope of employment which they offer makes the Question 
of the Indianisation of the railway services of first rate importance 
The word “ Indianisation ”, when used in this connection, is applied 
to the superior or gazetted ranks of the services, since the personnel 
■of the lower and subordinate ranks is naturally predominantly 
Indian The pace of Indianisation of the gazetted services has 
been accelerated withm recent years Of the permanent gazetted 
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appointmenta created danng the laat year 68 per cent were Indianff 
compared 62 per cent in 1928-27 and 32 per cent in 1925-26 
Analysed in branches the flgniroe for appointments to the permanent 
etafE show that the percentages of TndmTui appointed were to the 
engineering branch 78 to the traffic and commerce branch and thff 
mechanical branoh 36 per cent and to other branches 67 per cent 
On the Company managed Raflways the nnmber of Indians 
appointed during 1927 28 was 49 per cent of the total vacancies 
filled in the case of permanent appointments and 61 per cent, in 
the case of temporary posts In the higher snbordmate grades 
there was an increase of 222 in the number of TndiftTi* and a decrease- 
of 36 Europeans 


As was pointed ont m last year s report the recmitmant m Tndm 
of officers of the superior railway services and the increasing com- 
plexity of railway operating problems demands improved methods 
of training the staff in their duties During the year 80 offlcem 
486 subordinates and 20 probationer signallers otiended the newly 
established Railway School of TranspoTtatioii at Cbandausi to re- 
ceive special coursee of trauung With a view to meet the urgent 
demand for a Railway Staff College the Railway Board recently 
canotioned the establishment of a Railway Staff College at Dehra 
Dun at an estimated cost of Rs 23 37 840 This college is intended 
pnmanly for the training of probationer and junior officers already 
employed on the railways but classes for senior officers will also- 
bo held Good progress was made on the work of erecting and 
equipping the college during the year under review Considerable- 
attention is also being devoted to the training of subordmate staff 
and there are schools for this purpose at Lyallpur in the Punjab- 
and at Bina in the Central Provinces These schools will train pro- 
bationers in the subordinate ranks before they take up their regular 
duties and wiU provide instructions for members of the subordinate 
staff to enable them to qualify for promotion 


With a new to facilitate the tendering for ond purchase of 
stores the Railway Board, in collaboration with the Indian Stores 
Department recently convened a standing committee for the stand 
nrdisation of railway stores The personnel of this comrailtee 
consists of a member of the Railway Board and the Controller o 
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Stoies of tlie Great Indian Peninsula, Nortli Western, East Indian 
and Eastern Bengal Pail-^ays, and tlie first meeting was field in 
January, 1928 Tfie work is naturally one of considerable magni- 
tude Considerable progress lias already been made in providing 
approved specifications for tfie more important items of stores m 
tjommon use on Indian railways 

• • * 

About 160 of tfie new standard types of locomotives were put 
into service on various Indian railways during tfie year, and 
altfiougfi certain minor defects inseparable from tfie introduction of 
new designs fiave come to ligfit, tfie locomotives fiave given ampin 
cause for satisfaction Similarly most of tfie new IPS designs 
of coacfiing bogies, underframes and wagons became available 
during tfie year, and orders for about 3,700 of tfiese types were- 
placed mainly witfi Indian wagon-building firms 

« « • 

Tfie Fuel Economy Committee appomted by tfie Railway 
Board continued to fiold its periodical meetings during tfie year 
under review Tfie State Railways m India consume sometfimg- 
like 4 million tons of fuel per year, so tfiat tfie importance of tfie 
subject can readily be realised Gratifying results fiave been al- 
ready obtained resultmg in substantial economies, ur some cases in 
tfie region of 10 per cent in comparison witfi tfie performance ob- 
tained in previous years 

« « » 

Tfie Carriage and Wagon Sfiops of tfie Indian Railways use^ 
annually about 31,500 tons of finisfied timbers of all kinds Tfie- 
great majoniy of tfiis up to recent years lias been Buirna teak. 
Efforts fiave now been made to find substitutes for teak from tfie- 
numerous species of timber tfiat occur tfirougfi India and Burma. 
A plant to kiln -season 3,000 tons annually lias been erected at 
Lillooafi, on tfie East Indian Railway, and will be utilised to season 
miscellaneous timbers wfiicfi -wall be tried as substitutes for teak. 
Four trial coacfies of indigenous species otfier tfian Burma teak fiave 
also been bujlt by tfie East Indian Railway Considerable pro- 
gress lias also been made to increase tfie range of selection of timber 
for use as sleepers by introducing special preservative "treatment.^ 
Tfie Rortfi Western Railway now lias a large plant at Dfirlwan wfiicfi- 
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IB TiBed for tiie preservative treatment with creosote of coniferoua 
timber and the Amatti Bengal Railway has recently erected a plsint 
to treat Asflam timber at Naharkatiya m the North East of AiWMim 

u ’ 


Third class passenger fares had been reduced in prenons years 
on all State-managed Hallways excepting the Eastern Bengal Rail 
way During the year under renew it was felt that conditions 
wittranted a reduction in the third ‘cla^a fares on tiie Eastern Bengal 
Railway from^the*ecal6 of pies per nole to the^oUidwing scale — 
* ' ' ” 1 - r pjjig 

c u ‘Far the first 160 miles 3f 

ibe additional dUtasoe Id excess of 160 bnt not 
^ ^ exceeding SOO milfls , j 

*For ue addi^<TpaI distance in excess of 800 mBes 
1 — 1 ? 0( 1 I 

The third class fares over the Burma Railways i^rero alsQ reduced 
from let January 1929 when the management of thaf railway was 
taken over hy the State* ■* 


The scheme of separation of Accounts from Audit was first intro- 
duced as an experimental measure on the East Indian Railway in 
December 1926 and in the following year o RoiIwoTj pleanng 
Accounts was established and placed ns an experiment under 

the control of^lht) Railway Board with an independent Auditor 
acting on behalf of the Auditor General The experiment proved 
a great sucoesi and it was therefore decided with the opproval of 
the Secretary of Stote to adopt the scheme fis a permanent measure 
on nil State-managed railways und to establiih the Clearing 
Accounts Office on a permanent basis The scheme was intfCduced 
•on the Burma Railwavs with effect from the 1st Janunrjj 19i?p iand 
•on the North Western Railway from the Ist April, 1^29 It is 
proposed [to introduce it on the Great Indian Peninsula and Eastern 
Bei^l Railways from the 1st October, 1929, and IptfApnl 1930 
respectively j , j 

.ol ^ • • • 

f AG en the transfer of the Host Indian ond the Great Indion 
Peqiniiila Railways to State monagement the next State-owned 
and Companv managed railway srstem whose contract could b« 
determined waa the Burma Railways This lino was taken fover 
iimn ihe BurtJrr Railways Company on the 1st Jnnuarr dD20, ond 
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if now forms n part of the S{aie-o^^ncd railway systems of Indio, to 
nlijch it lias added a Icngfli of some 2,000 miles of metio gauge 
laihxay. Tlie decision to take o\er tlie hue for management L}'' tlie 
State Mas leaclied after caieful consideration and -witli full re- 
gal d to tlie vicM's of tlie Government and tlie Legislative Council 
of Burma, ivlio cxpiesccd themselves in favoiii of State-nianage- 
mom "While the tiansfci of the lino to Stale-management has 
ontailed the payment to the Biiima Baihiavs Company of a sum of 
£3 000,000 it IS expected that it will lesiilt in a net annual gam 

to the Go^elllment of about half a eioie of rupees. 

/ 




W^Tbe Laboiii position on Indian llailuays has assumed consider- j 
able impoitance within iccent .yeais, so much so that the Govern- J. 


ment of India in .Tanuai}-, 1929, decided that the appointment of' 
an additional member on the Bailuay Jloaid, speciallj^ to deal 
with laboiii problems on Indian railways, was necessary Duiing 
the veai undei review theic wcic thiec strikes, one on each of the 
followiiifr lailwavs the Last Indian, the South Indian and the 
Isi7ani's Guaranteed State IlailMays The stiike on the East 
Indian Bailway, which stalled on the 7th March, 1928, with the 
trouble in the Lillooah workshops, lasted up to the 10th July with 
subsidiaiy strikes at Howrah, Ondal and Asansol. On the 30th 
July the men in the Lillooah shops again downed tools and lesoHed 
to disorderly behavioui The men resumed work on the 8th 
August, and there has been no disturbance since. 

With the exception of the serious disaster at Dankuni, where an 
express train was deiailed owing to a rail having been removed, no 
serious mconvenience was caused during the strike to the travel- 
ling public As a lesult of the derailment near Dankuni the engine 
and five coaches of the tiam were badly smashed and 18 passen- 
gers were killed and 32 injured There was one other seiious inci- 
-dent in connection with this strike This happened at Bamangachi, 
where on accoimt of the disorderly behaviour of the worlnnen and 
their attempt to mduce men to down tools in the locomotive yard 
the Police were compelled to fire 

The trouble on the South Indian Railway started on the 29th 
of June, when the workshop staff at Golden Rock, Hegapatam, and 
Podanur downed their tools because the Agent had announced his 
intention of reducing the number of workshop men by 3,171 men 
These men weie found surplus to requirements owing to the pio- 
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posed concontratiOE of tiio workshops of the railway at Golden 
Rock, and the introduction of labonr-eaving devices A general 
smie was declared on the l&th of July and spread throughout the 
metre gauge portion of the South Indian Railway It lasted till 
the 3()th Jnly During the ehort period of the strike there was 
great dislocation of traffic and the public were seriously incon 
venienced by the otTikers attempting to interfere with the running 
of trams. There was also considerable noting and stone-throw 
xng and the Police were compelled to open fire on the crowd on 
two oocaaions At Kattupakam and Kodaikanal Road on the 21rt 
and 23rd July respectively owing to the malicious tampering with 
the permanent way, two passenger trains were derailed Three 
passengers were killed and 40 mjured and the railway suffered 
a loss of about Ra 1 36 000 m damages to roUmg stock 

The strike in the locomotive carnage and engmeenng shops 
on the Nmam e Guaranteed State Railways was confined mostly 
to unskilled labourers It was not of a serious nature and lasted 
for about 30 working days m all The men first struck work on 
the morning of the 16th of Auguat and resumed work on the 24th 
idem They again struck work on the 11th SeptembeT and finally 
resumed work ou the 8th October The couses of this strike ore 
obscure 


The Publicity Department created bj the Railway Hoard in 
1927 was placed on a permanent basis fn>in the Ist JonnRr\ 1929 
Ihere con be no question thot the achievement recorded in this 
field ol work has gamed a permanent place for publicitv as on 
luseparnble partner in the varied phases of business in this countrv 
Railwnv I’nblicity continued to receive a warm welcome from all 
sections of the community and sncceMfuUy created and maintained 
un important link of mutual understanding between Roilwav 
ndmiiiistrations and the public It plaved a prominent part also 
in correcting wronglv conceived ideas prevalent ns regards travel 
facilities in India the rneasure of its success being the incnnaing 
How of overseas tourist traffic to India tbe popularity of students 
specials holidav specials and conducted tours nnd a greater volume 
of pilgrim traffic 

The intricate nature of publicitv work in India os ctmpared 
with other countries must be rerogni»cd in view of (be Hlitcrate 
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conditions of the gi eat majoiity of the inhabitants of the country 
and the lack of knowledge by those that are literate, of a common 
sciipt and language. In the face of these difficulties the success 
already achieved by this new depaitment of the Railway Boaid 
during the short space of tu'o yeais is lemarkable 

The Central Publicity Bureau, which was first established in 
April, 1927, in Bombay, was moved to Delhi, the Headquarters 
of the Railway Board, in Maich, 1928, to facilitate closer touch 
with the Board and the co-ordination of publicity work on State 
Railways In addition to its administrative control the Bureau is 
actively employed in the pioduction of publicity material such as 
Cinema Pilms, Posters, Publicity Literature and a State Railways 
Magazine foi circulation in India and overseas 

The pioduction of cinema films is concentrated entirely in 
the Central Publicity Bureau The films produced are chiefly 
directed towards encouraging third-class traffic, the improvement 
of indigenous primary industries, the encouragement of scientific 
agriculture, attracting overseas traffic, education of the Staff and 
the travelling public Pilms of topical railway events, interest- 
ing railway works and the progress of improvements have been 
produced and screened to create and retain public interest in the 
railway undertakings The films produced by the Central Publicity 
Bureau are circulated to railways for open air exhibition by means 
of cmema cars This has, undoubtedly, been the most effective 
method of conveymg information to and creating a strong impres- 
sion on the minds of the overwhelming illiterate majority in this 
country The popularity of these displays can be estimated from 
the fact that during the six months ending December, 1928, no 
less than 815,130 spectators were registered to have taken advan- 
tage of the 380 shows arranged during the period under reference 
Copies of the Railway Board’s films have been produced for supply 
to all State Railways, which are gradually coming into possession 
of film libraries of their own A selected number of copies have, 
also, been sold to other Government Departments and public bodies 

Recipiocal publicity arrangements with overseas railways have 
grown during 1928-29, and the Bureau is now in touch with 
most of the European, African, American, Canadian, Australian, 
Japanese and Mesopotamian rail-road administrations, with whom 
posters and films for display on their systems, and literature for 
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dutributioD are excianged Similar arrangements liave been 
extended to public association not connected with railiravs 

An interesting featnra dnnng tbe course of the rear has been 
the introdnction and derelopinent of staff welfore and sports 
organisation on Indian Railnrave A Sports Officer was appointed 
whose duties baxe been to encourage the development of sports 
and athletic competitionB on Indian Eailwoj^ Considerable 
organisation has had to be undertaken m this connection and a 
definite advance has already been made in the creating of a sporting 
spirit and health, of the staff TTithin a few months of the Sports 
Officer s appointment football and bomng tournaments m which 
nil milwnvB participated irer© held in Simla during the sninnier 
months and re being followed t>y hooker tournaments and athletic 
sports in Delhi before the Eailwnv Board moves to its Summer 
HenJquarters Great interest has been token by indiriduol Eoil 
uav ndministiations in organising local events with, prehniinnrr 
heats preparatory to the annual meetmgs These meetings are 
calculated to foster the desire for octiTe life engender oprif-dc 
oorpt amongst the staff of the radwayB and a healthy nvnlrv with 
other milwavs in the field This new development has also pro- 
vided n channel of personal touch otherwise impracticable in 
large business oignnisations between officers and men outside 
working hours helping them to acquire n more intimate knowledge 
of each other creating a conunon interest and Letter understanding 

Demcjostration trains for the purpo^ of educating the Indian 
cultivotor by giving practical demonstrations of scientific methwls 
in farming cattle breeding and dairying side hv side with Bail 
wavs propaganda organised in close cooperation with tho Prorin 
oiqI Governments provide nn incomparable method of spreading 
information in connection with Public ITealth Yetennorv Science 
and ibe work of Government Industries and Co-opemtiTe Depart 
ments During the venr 1928-29 the running of these trains was 
resumed over the Eastern Bengal Ilailwnv and the Isorth ’Western 
Ilnilwav Bv terns with very great succe' and thov were visitwl Iiv 
large numbers of people in the different places to which thev went 
The Punjab Government have been so satisfictl with the utilitr of 
tho 'North t\ estem Boilwny DemonslratiDn Tram that tliei haNc 
insisted on its remaining on lour for C months The East Indian 
ond Great Indian Peninsula Eailwavs are considenng the u«e of 
flimilor demonstration trains on their srstems 




COVERED WAY CARRIED ON VIADUCT AT CUAMARTOLA, A B RAILWAY 
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Uppoi aiul fliml <'oiuliu(o(I lotn 5])o('ial:j, as well as hoIula^ 
and }Jarnar special (lains, weio run 1);^ ‘tenoral lnlh\a^s uitli 
considora1)li‘ ‘;\iocos‘', Tlu'- has pioMded a neu fcaiuio of aUiOf- 
iion for tlio pnldio, wlio looK out for iliosc iiains Miili infciesi 
The demand foi ilic'-e ^er\iccs js gn^Miig-, and lias been considojablo 
fiom ediuaiional cenlres 


• • • 

The load s\slcin of India is a vilal link in licr system of 
coinmunicnfions, for altliough tlicrc lias been an iinpicssne giouih 
of railwav mileage dining fhe pasl lialf contniy there aie still 
vast areas unsen ed ha the lailwaas The lopoit of the lloial 
Commission on Agncultuie in India stated, amongst othei things 
that m the dc^elo])ment of communications geneinlly, lailvays and 
roads should be legaided as compleiiientary to eacli other, and 
that it should bo possible to a^old in India the senseless 
and va'^teful competition botMcen lail and inotoi tiaffic that is 
to-day talcing place in lilngland and othei "Westein eountiies The 
steady inciease of load inotoi competition in ceitain parts of India 
has made the inilvaj' authoiitics chary of cousti acting binncli 
lines in aieas wheio such competition is likely to threaten then 
futuio piospects The problem can hardly be called a seiious 
one in its pieseiit stage, though it mil nndoubtedl}’ become moie 
acute unless there is more co-operation between roads and lail- 
vays aspiiing to one ideal, namely, the development of tianspoit 

It will be lecalled that a special committee consisting of mem- 
beis of the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly was 
appointed in iN’ovember, 1927, to examine the desirability of 
developing the road system of India, the means by which such 
development could be most suitably financed, and to consider the 
formation of a Central Road Boaid for the purpose of advising 
in regal d to, and co-ordinatmg the policy in respect of, road develop- 
ment in India The peisonnel of the Committee was — 

Mr M R Jayakar, Bar -at-Law, M L A (Chaiiman) 
Diwan Chaman Lai, M L A 

The Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, KBE, CIE, ICS. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Eroom, Rt 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha, M L A 

Raja Ghazanfar Ah Khan, M L A 

Lala Lajpat Rai, M L A 
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I’he ^on ble Mr Mahmood Suhrawordy 
Mr Mohammad Anwand A« Tm M L A 
Mr Mohammad Ismail Khan M L A 
The Hon’ble Dr TJ Rama Baa 
Mr K V Rangaswamy Ayyangar M L A 
The Hon ble Sardeir Shivdev Smgh ITberoi 
Mr E E Sykes M L A 
Mr H E Knight ICS (Secretary) 

Mr E G Mitchell A C Q I AM Inst C E (Technical 
Adviser) 

The Committee assembled at New Delhi on Ncrvember 6th 1927 
and a snb-committee was appointed to tour vanons parts of Ifidm 
and submit reports to the fall Committee Sixty three witnesses 
were examined by the full Committee in January, 1928 and the 
final report was pnhlished m November 1928 A moss of useful 
statistical historical and descriptive information on India s road 
system formed the major portion of the report, in addition to some 
important recommendatioua The Committee were very emphatic 
regarding the inadequacy of India s road system and acknow 
lodged that the development of motor traffic is reTolutioninng the 
road problem m this oountry They pointed out that it was some 
what incongruous that there should be nearly 40 000 miles of rail 
ways in India while the total mileage of surfaced roads in India 
IS only 69 000 and urged that further development is desirable for 
the general welfare of the coontiy as a whole and in particular 
(a) for the better marketing of ngnoulturol produce (6) for the 
serial und political progress of the mml population which will 
be advanced by the increased use of motor transport (c) ns a 
complement to railway derelopment The Committee also aoknov 
ledg^ that road development is now passing beyond the financial 
capacity of local GoyermnenU and local bodies and is lieroming a 
national interest which may to some extent be n proper ebargo 
on central revenues 

The Rood Development Oommilte© have recommended a scheme 
for the finance of road developnicnt which includes a propfwil that 
the excise and import duty on motor spirit should be rai«ed from 
4 anna^ to G annas per gallon and that the additional dnts nf 
2 annas should be spent on the development of roads The pro- 
posal has been accepted and the yield of the additional dut\ 
daring 1029-fiO is estimated at about Rs 80 lakbs The Committee 



considered tliat tlie amount realisable annually from the additional 
duty will not go far to finance road development, but that it is 
enough at this stage to make a beginnmg. 

Other recommendations made by the Indian Eoad Development 
Committee include the appointment of a Eoad Engmeer with ^hs 
Government of India, a periodical Eoad Conference, a Sta^iding 
Committee for Eoads, the co-operation of oil companies with the 
railway administration with a view to reducmg the price of petrol 
in inland towns, and the abolition of all road tolls on traffic 
Before concluding our remarks about India’s road system it 
18 but fair to mention that India can boast of a number of good 
mam roads, the most famous of which is the Grand Trunk 
Eoad which runs from Calcutta to Peshawar The average Indian 
district has a few metalled roads linking it up with its neighbours 
on either side, but very few can boast of an arterial metalled road 
In most cases the mterior of a district is served by what is teimed 
in India kachcha or unmetalled roads of varying degrees of merit 
The table below gives at a glance the percentage of provincial, 
local and total revenues spent on roads in India, and the incidence 
of road expenditure per head of population 


Note — The expenditure taken is that of 1926-27 , the revenue taken iv the 
average of the years 192^-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27 


Province 

Percentage of revenue spent 
on roads 

1 Incidence of road expenditure 
per head of population 

Provin- 

cial 

Local 

Total 

Provin- 

cial 

Local ^ 

Total 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Annas 

Annas 

Annas 

Madras 

2 5 

36 2 

5 8 

1 C 

2 8 

4*0 

Bombay 

44 

15 6 

5 5 

5 0 

1 2 

G7 

Bengal 

2 8 

35 3 

h 7 

1 0 

1 3 

23 

United Provinces 

3 2 

16 7 

1 0 

1 4 

1 8 

20 

Pnnjab 

C5 

230 

7 9 

5 5 

2 2 

7 4 

Burma 


29 0 

11 0 

13 5 

2 5 

15 0 

Bihar and Orissa 


24 4 

73 

08 

1 7 

2 5 

Central Provinces 


G 1 

S C 

63 

OC 

CS 

Assnm 

mm 

Gl o 

ir 9 

4 0 

2 1 

G 0 

Total 

50 


70 

30 

■Bi 

mm 


* Calculated on rural population 
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Another lint m the chain, of T-ntlmn commnmcatioiiB ifl the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department "which in addition to its primary 
function of providing the Indian publio with easy and rapid means 
of intercourse is owing to its nhujuity called upon to act os the 
agent to the Government in Dairying out other essential services 
not directly connected with its basio activities Por instance it 
acts as the banter and agent of the people enabling them to do 
their shopping from all distances It collects onstoms charges 
on dutiable articles coming to India by post It insures the lives 
of Government employees and it pays the pensions of retired 
officials of the Indian Army It is the custodian of Postal and 
Telegraphic stores held in reserve for purposes of military 
mobilisation and finally among a host of miscellaneous nohvities 
it sella quinine The extant to which these useful functions ore 
earned out may he eatiinated from the fact that at the close of 
1927 28 there were 21 603 post offices in India with lOS 210 postal 
officials 

During the year 1927 23 the Posts and Telegraphs Depart 
ment continued to make steady progroM in all branches and eome- 
thing of the sue of its operations may be grasped from the follow 
ing figures for the year ending 31st March 1928 A total of 
1 343^million postal articles were handled including 666 milbon 
letters 677 miUion postcards 88 million registered newspapers 
102 million packets and 16 7 million parcels on increase of 56 
milbon articles over the figures for the previous year Thirtv 
nine milbon money orders of the total volue of Es 920 millions 
were issued on which a sum of Its llj milbons was realised as 
commission Out of 1 387 milbon orticlee moluding money orders 
which were posted during the year 99 98 per cent were actually 
delivered or jmid as compared with 09 90 per cent out of a total 
of about 1 330 milbons in the preceding year The percentage 
of articles which the department failed to deliver u only 02 and 
includes a large number of article* with no address of an^ sort 
"When it 18 remembered that large numbers of postal employees 
have to be recruited from among primitive jungle and hill folk 
and that in many parts of Indio mail runners and postmen 
•coustontlv rxm the nsU of death from wild beasts and accidents 
by flood and field the fine standard of achievement shown by these 
figures will stand out con«picnousIv 
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Arrangements liave been made for the transpoit by tbe 
Marseilles-London air route of articles of tbe letter mail posted in 
India foi Great Britain and Noitbern Ii eland and tbe Irisb Fis'^ 
State Advantage bas also been taken of tbe Maiseilles-Pai'is 
section of tbat loute for tbe transmission of correspondence intended 
for Piance 

Tbe limit bitberto placed on tbe aggregate amount wbicb a 
person could send by money order in a single day to a foieign 
country bas been withdrawn Tbe telegraphic money oidei seivice 
bas been extended to tbe Hyasaland Protectorate 

Tbe limit of weight of parcels for foreign countries bas in 
respect of several countries been raised from 11 lbs to 20 lbs , 
and tbe limit up to which foreign postal articles may be insuied 
bas been laised to £200 or Ps 3,000 

Tbe policy of extending postal and telegraph facilities in lural 
areas continued to be vigorously pursued During tbe year 1,324 
experimental post offices were opened against 991 in tbe previous- 
year Out of 21,608 permanent post offices existing at tbe end 
of tbe year 17,114 were in rural areas, as also were 41,634 of 
tbe 58,384 letter boxes and in addition to 144 telegraph offices 
proper, 4,011 of tbe post offices were combined post and telegiapb 
offices, and 8,219 were receivmg offices where telegrams could be 
booked for transmission to tbe nearest telegraph office Tbe scheme 
under which a branch postmaster or a village postman authorised 
by tbe Head of tbe Circle accepts inland telegrams in English or 
in vernacular and sends them on by post to tbe nearest telegiajib 
office for onward transmission by telegraph having proved a success 
it has been made permanent, and 99,000 telegrams were collected by 
these agencies during the year 1927-28 against 79,117 in tbe pie- 
vious year 

The total distance over which mails were conveyed duiing 1927- 
28 was 166,606 miles, of which motor services contributed 10,511, 
as compaied with 8,319 in the precedmg year There was thus 
an increase of 2,192 miles m tbe motor mileage Tbe Department 
avails itself of every opportunity of substituting motor sei vices 
for cait or runner services to tbe great advantage of tbe jiublic 
and at little or no extra cost to the Department 

The Telegraphic Branch of the Department dealt with 16,775,309 
mland and 3,198,725 foreign messages of all kinds Among otlior 



interesting featuree waa the marked reduction m the ratea for 
foreign telegrams Owing to the stabilisation of the exchange 
value of the Rupee at li 6d the rates for foreign telegrams were 
generally reduced with effect from the 1st July, 1927 Tor tele- 
grams to Great Britain and Ireland the rate was fixed at Be 12 
per word In consequence of the reduction in the Cable Company’s 
chargee the rates for telegrams to Great Bntam and Northern 
Ireland vt4 Eastern Cable and Indo-ronte was further reduced to 
Be 1 per word from the let September 1927 Erom the same 
date a week-end letter telegram service was introduced with these 
countries at three annas per word subject to a minimum charge of 
twenty words per telegram A general reduction was also effected 
m the rates for telegrams to other countnea to the "West of India 
with effect from 1st October 1927 

A notable incident of the year m the Telegraph Bnmoh of 
the Department was that with o view to provide facilities for 
telephone subsanbers a avstem of receiving and despatohing tele- 
grams by telephone was introduced By this system telegrams 
Inland and Foreign other thon Press can be telephoned by a 
telephone snbscnber to the Telegraph Office for onward transmis- 
sion and telegrams for delivery can be telephoned by the Tele- 
graph Office to the telephone subscribers Such telegrams are 
called Phonograms In addition to the usual telegraph charges 
a small fee of two annas is charged for telephoning luch tele- 
grams to the telegraph office Received telegrams nre telephoned 
to the lubscnbere free of charge end a confirmatory copy of the 
same is sent to him by the first available post 

Tbo daily letter telegram semco which has hitherto been con 
fined to the British possewions and United States of America was 
extended during the year under renew to Belgium, Cieohcslovakia 
Denmark Germany Norway Luxemburg and Sweden A week 
end letter telegram service wne also introduced between India and 
Creel oslovakin Denmark Holland and Sweden 

There were at the end of the rear 1927 28 99 078 miles of 
aennl line carrying 462 7G4 miles of wire and 1 039 miles of 
cables with 80 096 miles of conduotors 

Af most people nro perhnps nwnre the system of telegrnphv 
siniversallv adopted for the main lines in India i« the Baudot 
Printing Telegraph This fvstem ha'i its merits and its defects 
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but duimg tlie yeai it woiked well, tliough. it was subject to occa- 
sional stoppages wben tbe lines weie being overhauled or were 
mteriupted It may be mentioned that between Rangoon and 
Madras, tbe Wheatstone system was worked during the yeai by 
wiieless 

Theie has been a steady expansion of the telephone system in 
the country On the 31st Maich, 1927, theie were 271 exchanges 
with 17,115 connections, while on the 31st March, 1928, theie 
were 280 exchanges with 20,042 connections During the year 
ending dlst March, 1927, Rs 33,15,261 weie collected for the hue 
of telephone connections and Rs 7,68,573 for trunk call fees 
During the year ending 31st Maich, 1928, these figuies went up 
to Rs 34,06,271 and Rs 10,50,771 respectively 

On 31st March, 1927, there were 18 licensed telephone exchanges 
with 28,384 cormections The number of Connections m these 
exchanges increased to 30,598 on 31st March, 1928 The revenue 
deiived from Royalties increased fiom Rs 3,09,434 m 1926-27 
to Rs 3,36,791 in 1927-28 Inci eased Trunk Telephone facilities 
continued to be giveiL, and nine additional Trunk Ciicuits were 
opened during 1927-28, in addition to fourteen other trunk circuits 
being taken over from the Army Department 

The actual gross leceipts of the Indian Rosts and Telegraphs 
Department dm mg the year 1927-28 amount to Rs 10 83 croies, 
which IS highei by 30 lakhs than the actual gross receipts of 
1926-27 The actual woiking expenses for 1927-28 were Rs 1,054 
cioies, which is higher than the actual workmg expenses of 1926-27 
by 63 lakhs Taking mto account the mteiest charges which the 
Department has to pay for its capital assets, the actual receipts 
indicate that there has been a loss of Rs 26 15 lakhs on the work- 
ing of the Department for the year 1927-28, as compared with a 
net profit of Rs 1,025 lakhs in 1926-27 

During 1928 the work of re-constructmg certam departmental 
wireless stations was continued Progress was made with the direc- 
tion-finding instaUation for the new coast station at Santa Cruz 
(neai Bombay) Modem continuous-wave transmitting sets weie 
installed in place of the obsolete spark ” sets at Ragpur and 
Mhow ISTew transmitting sets were obtained for Calcutta and 
Secundeiabad, and a special short-wave installation for Kaiachi in 
connection vith the Civii aix sei'vice. 
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Tte Wheatstone system, which had been applied experimentally 
to the Ifadras-Rangoon duplex wireleas circuit from November 
1927 was contmned duxing the year with very satisfactory 
reeulta proving that system when efficiently organised to be 
decidedly superior to the Baudot systeln for a wireless circuit 
which has to contend with atmospheric interference Snch results 
however were only obtained after careful organisation on modem 
lines together with adequate trammg and supervision of the staff 
During December 1928 and subsequently the wireless station 
at Peshawar played an important part in maintaining communica- 
tions with Kabul when the telegraph lines were interrupted owing 
to disturbances in Afghanistan The station at Karachi also 
afforded valuable wireless facilities to B A F aeroplanes en route 
to and from Afghanistan 

The Beam ’ wireless stations of the Indian Badio Telegraph 
CompEiny which work under a license and maintain direct com 
munication with Bntiah Government stations in England con 
tinned to work satisfactorny The volume of traffic to ond from 
Europe America and Africa earned by this semoe steadily 
increased during the year 

The broadcasting stations of the Indian Broadcasting Oompany 
ot Bombay and Calcutta, which were opened m 1927 continued 
m operation (Twmg to financial difficulties however the com 
pany found it uecessorv to modify their programmes to some 
extent Although broadcasting hns become popular m some parts 
of India the increase in the number of licenses for broadcast 
receiving sets has not been so large as was expected In Rangoon 
the Burma Radio Svndicote installed a smnll broodcosting station 
nnd was licensed to carry on on experimental broadcosting service 
Experimental work was earned out in connection with trans 
mission and reception on short waves which will be of inci easing 
importance in the future development of i^nreless communication, 
especinllv over long distances Future arrongements in this con 
noction ore receiving careful ronsidemtion 

The revised estimote of gros^ receipts of the Indian Posts nnd 
Telegruphs Department during the veor 1928-29 nmounts to 
Rs 11 23 crores which is Ingher bv 40 70 Inlbi than Ibo octual 
gnns receipts for 1927 28 Tbe revised estimate of working 
expenses for 1928-20 is 10 89 crores which is higher than the actual 
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■vrorkiug expenses of 1927-28 by 25 61 Inkbs Taking into account 
the interest cliaiges which the Department has to pay for its 
capital asseis, tlie levised estimate indicates that there w^ill be a 
net loss of 28 57 lakhs on the working of the Depaitment foi the 
yeai 1928-29 .is compaied Avitli a net loss of 26 15 lakhs in 1927-28 

« « « 

Since the publication of oni last lepoit Kaiachi has been brought 
into diiect eommnnication by air with London, and a new era in 
the histoiy of Empire communications may be said to have begun 
on 30th March, 1929, when Messrs Imperial Airways’ air liner 
“ City of Glasgow ” left Crovdon on the first stage of its 5,000 
miles flight to Karachi The an linei arrived m Karachi on 
6th April thus inauguiatmg the fiist w'eekly an mail seivice 
between London and Kaiachi, bringing India within seven days 
reach of England This seivice was inaugurated as the result of 
an agreement entered into by the British Government with Messrs 
Imperial An v ays. Ltd , for the operation of a weekly aeroplane 
mail service between London and India The necessary facilities 
for this service have been provided at Karachi, which "will serve 
as a terminal for the an seivice in India until such time as the 
service can be extended to Delhi, Calcutta and other parts of India. 
With regard to internal air loutes in India the Government of India 
have approved of the principal of subsidising ceitain services, and 
called foi tenders for the operation of a subsidised aeroplane service 
between Karachi and Delhi with an eventual extension to Calcutta 
The main conditions specified for the giant of the subsidy were 
that the company should be an Indian Company with rupee capital 
and -with a majority of Indian Directors, and that the majority 
of the share capital should be held by Indians The company will 
be required to employ Indian personnel in all non-technical 
blanches, and to aflord an oppoitunity for then employment in the 
technical branches as soon as the supply of fully-trained Indian 
personnel is available Discussion in the Standing Emance Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly, after the receipt of the tenders, 
indicated a desiie on the part of the Legislature that more effective 
measuies should be adopted to ensure that the control of any 
such subsidised company should be and remain predommantly 
Indian, and methods to secure this object were devised under which 
the Government of India will hold a part of the capital with a 
prepondeiating vote in the company, at least thiee-fifths of tbe 
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Directors of wkioli Tvill be Indians, and tbe appointment of all 
Directors will be subject to tbe approval of the (Joremment of 
India The Government of India have also approved of a scheme* 
for improvements to tbe Civil Aerodrome at Ihim Dnm (Calcutta) 
one of tbe most important aerodromes in India in order to render 
it serviceable at all seasons of the year Tbe cost of tbu scheme- 
will be Ds 2 93 600 and considerable progress has alreadv been 
made witb tbe work A new Civil Aerodrome bas also been 
established at Gaya (m Bihar and Onssa) 

* • • 

Witb tbe object of popularising civil flying in India and of 
affording facilities for tbe trammg of Indians os air pilots tbe 
Government of India sanctioned m 1927 a scbemo for the grant 
of fipnnmol assistance to four light aeroplane Clubs in India 
Tbe scheme involves an expenditure of over 3^ lakhs of rupees 
Dour Clubs which were approved for Govemment assistance have 
now been established at Karachi Delhi Calcutta and Bombay and 
under tbe terms of tbe scheme each Club has been provided with 
two IToth aeroplanes with one spare engine Each Club will 
receive an annual grant of Hs 20 000 in oddltion to an initial 
grunt of Rs 9 000 towards the provision of a hangar ond a 
Inmus of Rs 160 per pilot trained by the Clubs limited to 
Rs 2,2o0 per club during the first j^r of its operation All the 
clubs have begun operations enthusiosticallv and the Pilot 
Instructors and Ground Engineers have been- appointed The 
Bombay Flying Club held its inougnml meeting on the 13th 
lonuarv 1929 and the Delhi Flying Club was opened bv His 
1 icellencv tl e Vieeroj on the 28th January The Governor of 
Bengal opened the Bengal Flying Club at Calcutta on the 2nd 
February and tbe Judicial Commissioner of Smd declared the 
Karachi Aero Club open on the lOlh February The Government 
of India have also granted a subsidv to tbe extent of Rs 30 OOO" 
to the Aero Club of India and Burma which was formed in 1927 
This body acts as a co-ordinoting agency between the Govemment 
of India and tho Light Aeroplane Clubs 


With a view to tbe training of Indians in Civil Aviation In 
England and their possible employment bv Govemment m con- 
nection with the regulation and control of Civil Aviahnn in Indio^ 
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tlie Government of India sanctioned tlie award of ten scliolarsliips 
witliin a period of foui years and involving a total expenditure of 
Rs 2,12,000 As mentioned in oui last leport, one scholar joined 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology in October, 1927 
Of the four scholai ships awarded in 1928, two Indian candidates 
weie selected in England by the High Commissioner for India and 
two in India by the Government of India These scholars com- 
menced theii course of flying training at the De Haviland Air- 
craft School, Stag Lane, Edgwaie, on the 1st July, 1928 One 
scholarship was subsequently teiminated as the holder was repoit- 
ed to be unlikely to make an efficient pilot The appointment of 
an Aircraft and Engine Inspector was sanctioned on the staff of 
the Director of Civil Aviation in India during the yeai, and Mr 
A. S Lane, who was recruited by the High Commissionei for India 
for the post, assumed charge of his duties in March, 1929, at 
Karachi 

» fr 

The year under review was remarkable for the laige number 
of mternational flights which passed through India, the total 
being sixteen In April, 1928, Elying Officers Vintcent and NewalT 
arrived at Karachi from England in their D H 9 aeroplanes 
They have remained m India since, having lesigned their com- 
missions in the Royal Air Eoice, and are engaged in commercial 
aviation with their headquaideis in Bombay In the same month 
the Erench pilots Costes and Le Brix arrived in Calcutta after 
a non-stop flight from Hanoi They continued them flight fiom 
Calcutta on the morning of the 11th, and arrived in Kaiachi the 
same evening, establishing a recoid foi the fastest flight acioss- 
Tndia. 

In May, the Eiench Pilot, Captain Pelletier D^Oisy, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Gonin, Navigator, and M Caiol, Engmeei, 
arrived in Karachi en route to Tokio, in a Potex 29 biplane Then ' 
flight across India was uneventful until they leached Akyab, when 
engine trouble led to a forced descent in which the machine was 
destroyed and the navigatoi and engineer seriously injured 
Captain D’Oisy luckily escaped injury 

In August the aeroplane “ Prmcess Xenia ” (Fokker F YIP 
fitted with a Jupiter 400 H P engine), piloted by Captain C D 
Barnard and Flying Officei E H Elliot, with Hei Grace the- 
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Unchesa of Bedford aa pasaenger amred at Karaclu Tie machine 
lad originally started from England in June m an attempt to 
reach India in four days but engine trouble caused it to be held 
up at Bushire which it had reached on the third day of the flight 
Tie return flight mot with better success, bemg accomplished m 
the record time of 4^ days from Karachi to Croydon The Duchess 
-of Bedford returned to England by steamer 

In September a senes of five Dutch flights at intervals of a 
-week commenced from Amsterdam to Batavia -nd India Mails 
were earned on each flight and the machines nsed were 3-engmed 
Fokkers fitted with Armstrong-Siddeley Lynx engines and were 
■destined for the Netherljinds Indian Air Navigation Company, 
operating m the Dutch East Indies The first machine arrived in 
l^raohi on the 18th September and the second on the 2oth Both 
these moohmes as also the fifth whioh later returned to Amsterdam, 
are said to have earned sufficient mails to cover the cost of the 
flight and reached their destination safely The third machme 
sustained slight damage m landing at Oownpore on 2nd October 
and was delayed for some time awaiting the amrol of spares before 
it could continue its flight The fourth machine accomplished its 
journey without mishap as for as Bangoon but when attempting to 
take off there its left wheel sank m soft ground and was wrenched 
off The flight was consequently abandoned 

Another arrival m Knrachi in September was the late Baron 
von Huenfeld of trons Atlantic fame who was flying to Tokio in 
his Junker aeroplane Europa He reached Calcutta on the 
27th and left for Hanoi en route to Tokio on the let Ortoher 

In November Captam Frank Harley accompanied bv Flying 
Officer Moit and Mr Owen crossed India on their flight fioni 
Australia to England The mocbine used wns n Bynn monoplane 
fittoil vith a 220 H P "Wnghl "Wbirl wind engine nnd wns named 
the Spirit of Australia In the same month two Swus pilots 
Monsieur Oskar Knser De Horn and Lieutenant Gottlieb Imhof 
flying a low powered Swiss monoplane arrived at Karachi from 
2Iunrh Ther evcntunllv flew on to Bonibav with the intention 
of returning by air to Zurich but hod to abandon the retam 
flight owing l9 engine trouble 

In December a sixth Dutch moil (light from Vmsterdnm to 
UataMn nl India was undertaken successfully This machine Inter 



in tTaiiuan rc-rro'^'^cd India on a letuin io AmstGidnm In 

tlic same monili, a (rcinmn pilot, Baron Koenig, also ariived at 
Kaiarln. lia\ing floun from Boilm ua Sroseow, Tcliernn and 
Buslurc in a Ivleinm-Dniinlcr light monoplane tilted Mith a 20 H P 
engine Later in the montli lie flew to Calentta, whieli he c\en- 
tually loft in Kehniar\ , 1929, foi Bangkok 

Tn l'‘el)inar\, 1929, the Frcneh pilots Paillnrd and Le Bnx 
flew aero's^ India on their way to Saigon in a Beinaid Comnieicial 
Ancraft fitted with a 0450 C V Benanlt motor, and cairying 
mails i'lie maihine nnfortunatelv cia‘?hed shoitly aftei leaving 
Rangoon, Monsieur Le Bnx and the mcclianic Jousse sustaining 
injuries The airmen wcio rescued by villagers, and the mails and 
parts of the machine were sa]\nged Anotlior amval at Karachi 
during this month was Vieomtc de Sihour, who, accompanied by 
Jus wife was flung tioiu England to China in a De Havilland 
‘‘ Motli ’’ machine fitted witli a 100 IT P Gipsy engine 

Sueli IS the rccoid of Cnil Aviation in India during 1928-29, 
and now that the long-t.ilked of air mail service lictween England 
and India has been established the impoitance of India as a 
connecting link between Britain and the outlying parts of the 
Biitish Empire cannot be overestimated. 

Finallv it may be noted tliat considerable inteiest is being 
taken in aviation by many members of tlie Indian Legislative 
Assembly, several of w horn were passengers in aeroplane flights over 
PeshaAvar during a specially arranged visit to the Fi on tier in 
April, 1928 

» • * 

The Indian Meteorological Department, consequent upon the 
development of aviation in India, has accomplished a very full 
programme of worlc during the period undei review The transfer 
of the headquarters office from Simla to Poona was completed m 
June, and the new headquarters building was formally opened by 
His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, on 20th 
July, 1928, in the presence of the Honourable Mr A 0 
MaeWatters, Member in charge of the Department of Industries 
and Labour, Government of India, and a large and distinguished 
gathering In connection with the ceremony, an exhibition of 
meteorological instruments, weathei maps, charts, etc , illustra- 
tive of the varied activities of this department was on view, and 
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■the occasion wafl further utilised for an important conference of 
•departmental officers from all parts of India in irhich matter of 
administrative and soientiho interest Tvere discnssed It has emoe 
been decided that a similar conference of officers idijtll be held 
Jumually at the new Poona headquarters 

Preparations for the proviflion of meteorological information 
along the Basra Karachi air route were continued during the year 
The Meteorologist-in-charge at Kamohi, who had been sent on 
deputation to Europe to stndv recent developments in aeronautical 
meteorology, visited the meteorological services in England 
I^orway Germany Belgium France Italy and Egypt and on his 
return resumed charge of his duties at Karachi in September 1928 
As the airship intended for the Londou Karachi air route is neanng 
complefaon and trial flights are expected before the end of 1029 
proposals were eubmitted during the year to Government regarding 
the notion to be taken for the intermediate stage of meteorological 
preparation for the arrival and departure of airships The^ con 
template on extension of the present organisation by establishing a 
few more reportmg stations m the neighbourhood of Persia equip- 
ping some of the existing obsermtones along the flving route with 
self recording instruments and obtaining synoptic data from a 
larger area 

The observatory building ot the Karachi Airship Base which 
was completed at the end of 1027 28 was equipped with self 
recording mstruments and the recording of ground and upper air 
obsei rations including nruol observations of the hourly values of 
cloud and visibility was inaugurated ot the observatory At the 
forecasting centre at Karachi in oddition to the study of daily 
Bvuoptio charts for weather reports and forecasts a beginning was 
made with the study of weather conditions based on data extend 
lug up to Italy to the west and Ilussm to the north with a new 
to finding out the possibility of issuing more detailed forecasts, os 
well as medium range forecasts extending up to 3 or 4 days or more 

In connection with the Karachi Bella and Belhi Calcutta sec 
turns of the proposed trnns-India air service a scheme for the prori 
Sion of meteorological facilities has been submitted to the Govern 
nient of India for sanction Tlie scheme comprises the location 
•of an office nt Bclhi in charge of n ileloorologisl and the fitting 
up of complete sets of meteorological self recording instruments at 



SIX aerodiomes along tlie route, besides other details of a minor 
character 

» * # 

For some yeais past the International Meteoiological Committee, 
which is the peimanent executive body of the International 
Heteorological Organisation, has been contemplating the establish- 
ment of an International Meteorological Secretariat This Com- 
mittee decided to form a small secretariat and place it temporarily 
nt De Blit oi Utrecht, in Holland In order to meet the cost of 
this office the various countiies inteiested in the work of the 
oiganisation weie asked to contiibute towards its maintenance 
accordmg to the scale based on the size of the country As the 
maintenance of the International Meteorological Organisation was 
consideied essential foi meteorological progress and India has gained 
appreciably by such international co-operation in the past and would 
gain still more in the future, the Q-overnment of India sanctioned 
the payment of 4,000 francs annually as India’s contiibution to 
the International Meteorological Secretariat 

* « * 

Durmg the year eleven pilot balloon stations were opened in 
different paits of India in accordance with the general uppei au 
extension scheme, and three more m north-east India in connection 
with the intensive study of weather, and especially for nor’westeis 
theie In addition to the recoidmg of wmd speed and direction 
in the upper atmosphere by pilot balloon ascents, other useful 
measurements of pressure, temperature and humidity at higher 
levels by means of soundmg balloons, etc , weie undertaken by the 
department Aiiangements were made for the recovery of sound- 
ing balloon meteorogiaphs through the Mamlatdars Up to the 
end of December, 1929, eighteen instruments were sent up and 
SIX were received back The first of the six mstruments that weie 
returned had leached a maximum height of 12 miles The base of 
the stratospheie was seen from the record to be at a height of 
about 10 miles and the temperatuie recorded there, — 119° F , or 
151° F below the freezing point, — is one of the lowest temperatures 
tliat have been recorded so far in any part of the world In the 
stiatospheie, about the height of 10 miles, the temperature increased 
again to 87° at the top of ascent E. A F flying machines 
continued their meteoiological obseivations at Peshawar, Risalpur, 
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Kohat and Xaraohi and made further upper air data available to 
thia department 

Confliderable attention wat paid during the year torrarde 
reeearohea m both theoretical and practical meteorology and allied 
subjects The application of modem theones of meteorology to 
the study of Indian Weather Charts was continued and proved to 
be of great help m forecasting A further study of microseiams at 
Bombay appeared to reveal the enstence of three distmct types of 
these vibrations which are readily distinguishable from one another 
and are oasociated respectively with (1) South west Monsoon (2) 
Storms in the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, and (3) local 
disturbances on the Bombay coast Interesting experiments on 
earth-current measurements similar to those which yielded mterest 
mg results at the Bombay Observatory were started m Poona At 
Kodnikanal spectrograms for the determination of the amount of 
orone m the upper air were obtained on all suitable days from 
the 12th September 1925 onwards, with a Dobson s spectrograph 
ahich has been loaned to the Observatory Investigations of the 
npper air by means of mstruments designed or improved upon 
by the Agra Observatorv m recent years furnished mteresting data 
which have been or will shortly be published in the form of 
Scientific Notes A number of statistical investigations were taken 
up by officers and assistants of the department and also by science 
graduates wbo worked for short periods as unpaid research scholars 
in the Poona Office 

At Oalcutta the details of the scheme for the intensive study 
of weatljer over north-east India were worked out during the rear 
Arrangements have been completed for three seta of observations 
per day nt 21 existing meteorological stations and for reports of 
non instrumental observations from 60 auxiUary stations diitn 
buted over the area The equipment of some of the selected stations 
with autographic mstruments is m hand and is expected to bo 
completed verv soon 

Tbo storm and heavy rainfall wnmingi were issued from Poono 
and Calcutta During the venr seven storms of slight to moilerale 
iiitentitv formed in the Bov of Bengal and timelv sramngs were 
1 sued in each case ‘Warnings were aNo issued on 27 occasions 
to the Arabian Sea area from Poona and on 21 occasions to the 
Bav of Bengal area from Calcutta in connection with depressions 
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squally weatKer or wintei disturbances Heavy rainfall warnings 
were issued by special telegrams to the officials on tbe warning 
list of tbis Department, and were also included at tbe end of tbe 
Daily Weatber Telegiam 

An jncreasing number of weatbei lepoits and forecasts were 
supplied duiing tbe year from Poona, Karachi, Quetta and 
Pesbawar in connection witb aviation Among tbe noteworthy 
flights for which foiecasts weie issued duiing tbe year may be 
mentioned tbe visit to India of the Under Secretary of State for 
Air, vSir Philip Sassoon, on the flying boat “ Ins ”, and tbe 
inauguiation of tbe Dutch Royal Air Mail Service to tbe East 
Indies 

« « » 

Towaids tbe close of tbe year under leview it was notified 
that tbe Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Act, 1928, which 
tiansferied to tbe Governor-Geneial-m-Council tbe statutoiy powers 
bitbeito vested in tbe local Governments in regard to tbe 
administiation of tbe Central subject of shipping and navigation, 
would come into foice from tbe Ist April, 1929 Under tbe new 
centialisation scheme tbe coasts of India will be divided into 
SIX Districts based on tbe major ports of Aden, Kaiacbi, Bombay, 
Madias, Calcutta and Rangoon Then each Distiict, vitb tbe 
probable exception of Karachi, amII be placed in charge of an 
officei to be called tbe Principal Officer, Mercantile Mai me Depait- 
meui 111 that Disliict Tbe Principal Officer will be tbe chief 
executive officei of tbe Government of India in bis district in all 
matteis i elating to tbe Mercantile Marine administiation, and will 
correspond vitb tbe Government of India direct and not through tbe 
local Government Chittagong will be a sub-Distiict, and be m 
charge of a Nautical Surveyor Tbe scheme also includes tbe 
appointment of a technical advisor}'- staff for tbe Commeice Depart- 
ment of tbe Goveiiiinent of India, and tbe seriices of tvo officers 
have been obtained on loan from tbe Board of Trade for appoint- 
ment ns Nautical Advisei to tbe Government of India and as Chief 
Survevor vith tlie Government of India 

e • « 

In H'^t veai’s leport mention was made of the iinestigatinn In 
two n^lccl^ of tlie question connected with the conditions pievnl- 
mg on native pas'^enger ships m tbe light of tlie ciiticicnis iccened 
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on tKe draft rules pnblished by the Government of India in 1025 
The ofScers after visiting the principal porta and examining these' 
questions m consultation vnth the local authonfaes submitted their 
report in ilay 1926 togethea* inth a revised set of draft rules 
The revised draft rules ^ere again published for critioisms in 
October 1928 and at the close of the year ontioisms had been 
received and were under the consideration of tbe Government of 
India 

• * « 

The Indian Iiighthouse Act of 1927 referred to in lost year s 
report was brought into force on April 1st 1929 it being found 
impossible to do so eorher as the Government of India desired first 
to set up the necessaiy machinery to enable them properly to dis- 
charge the statutory powers vested in them by the new Act 

The lighthouses on the coast of Indio hove been divided info 
two classes vu local and general The local lighthouses are 
those which are of assistance only to novigotion entering or leaving 
A partionlor port The general lighthouses are those which are of 
assistance to navigation generally The local lighthouses will bo 
administered by the Port Trusts concerned or by the local Govem- 
menta where there are no Port Trusts ond the general lighthouses 
by tbe Government of India For purposes of the administration 
of the general lighthouses the cooets of India have been divided 
into SIX districts based on the major ports of Aden Karachi 
Bombay Modros Calcutta and Kangoon and each district has been 
placed in charge of o Superintendent of Lighthouses who will bo 
the chief executive officer of the Government of India in his District 
in all nintten relating to general lighthouses and will correspond 
with the Government of India direct and not through the local 
GoTemjnent A Chief Inspector of LighthouiPS hos l>een oppomfeil 
and two Inspectors of Lighthouses will be appointed shortlr Tbe^ 
officers will be attached to the Commerce Department of the Govern j 
ment of Indio The GhiTemoienl of India will be oitle<l in the j 
administration of the general lighthouies by o Central Advisory 
Committee consisting of members representing tbe interests 
j^neerned 
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Trade and Commerce. 

Tlie cliaiigecl lelations l)et^^eon India and Great Biitain conse- 
quent upon tlie introduction of tlie Eofoinied constitution in 1920 
lesulted in India exercising a greatei contiol over lier own Fiscal 
Policy tlian befoie The Indian Fiscal Commission, a lepresen- 
tative body of Euiopean and Indian commercial interests, was 
appointed in 1921 to examine tlie Government of India’s taiiff 
policy The Commission recommended the adoption of a policy 
of protection, to be applied witli disciimination along certain caie- 
fully indicated hues, and also the cieation of a Tariff Boaid to 
investigate the claims of paiticular industries to protection and 
to advise the Goveinment and the Legislatuie in cairjang out the 
Fiscal Commission’s policy The Taiiff Board came into existence 
in 1923 as an experimental measure for one year, but the numeious 
applications for piotection from vaiious industries made it desir- 
able that its life should be extended fiom time to time, and so 
to-day the Indian Taiiff Boaid still fimctions 

Duiinc’ the year under review tbe Tariff Board concluded their 
investigations into the claims for piotection of the Match and Oil 
industries, and also the enquiries into the question of taiiff equality 
m i^espect of the manufacture of Electric Wires and Cables and of 
Piinting Type 

In Octobei, 1926, the Tariff Boaid was directed by the Govein- 
menf of India to investigate the question whether the match in- 
dustry in India should be protected, and to repoit whetlier the 
existing import duty of Re 1-8 pei gross on matches, which had 
a protective effect, should be maintained, and also whether the 
loss of revenue resulting from tbe Ingb rate of duty could be made 
up by any other appropriate form of taxation of the industry 
The Board found that the match industry fulfilled all the three 
conditions laid down in paragiaph 97 of the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission Report, and that it should be protected They recom- 
mended that the existmg levenue duty of Re 1-8 pei gross should 
be maintained and converted into a protective duty The Govern- 
ment of India accepted this lecommendation, and an Act entitled 
“ The Match Industry (Protection) Act, 1928 ” uas passed to give 

( 177 ) 
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■effect to it A« recommended by the Board no time limit haa been 
fired for the protectiTe duty The Goremment of India, howeyer 
do not contemplate the rotation of the duty nt the high rate of 
He 1*8 per grou for any long period If m fntnre it became 
evident that the Swedish Maioh Company had definitely adopted 
a policy of enpplying the Indian market with matches made in 
India and if it appeared that the eneting prejudice agamrt the 
Indian match Bunilar in quality to the imported match was disap- 
pearing the amount of duty would be open to reconsideration 
The Board conaidered that {ho manufacture of matchee was not a fit 
industry for development on cottage linee and could not therefore 
recommend any apecial measures for the encouragement of cottage 
match factories The Government of India accepted this finding 

As regards the possibility of making up the loss of oustomi 
revenue the Board while reoogmsuig that m certam oircumstancei 
an excise dnty might properly be imposed made no speoifio recora 
mendation The Government of India agreed with the Board that 
conditions might arise rendering the imposition of such a dutv 
desirable They did not however, propose to impose an excise 
dnty for the present 

The Board also examined the question of the posnhle danger 
to the Indian Match Industry arising from the operation of the 
bwedish Match Company behind the tariff wall They were of 
the opinion that in existmg circumstances no action was called for 
Qgamst the Swedish Match Company on the ground of unfsir com 
petition Thev recommended however that should developments 
indicate that the Company was acquiring undue control to the 
detriment of the Indian industry Oovcmment should take steps to 
safeguard this industry The Government of India considered that 
if it appeared probable that the Swedish Motch Company would 
obtain a monopolv of the manufocture ond sale of matches in India 
this would fTcate a ncfw situation which would necessitate a re- 
examination of the position 


Beference was made in the lost vear a report to the enquiry by 
the Tariff Board into tlie question of safepoanling the Indian Oil 
Industry ngninst injury inflieled on them b\ o kerosene price w*r 
in progress m India between (be Standard Oil Company of I'ew 
Tork and the Boyol Dutch Shell Group The Boarfi was of thf 



o[)inion that no ca'^o hrul hron inndo nut foi snfo{i;unr(]intr tlie 
IiHlinn nil I lulu'll! \ ai:nn''t thf .s'llo of niij)ortu(l Koro-Jonr below 
World jmnt\ Tlie Government of India fnw no lea-^on for reject - 
itiir tlu'' opinion, and .U(eptod ibe findinp of the Hoard flint no 
at t ion wab failed for 

The qxio'stionp of protect mn for Elect rie Wirei and Cables and 
Printing T' po woro referred to tbc Hoard in ^rnreli, 1925, along 
with 50\eral otbera of a similar nainro in wbieh representations 
were made that tlie deielopment of reitnin industries was hampered 
b\ the fact that the dutv on the finished article was lower than 
the duty on the materials which haxo to bo impoited foi the maim- 
facture of that article. The Hoard recommended that a duty of 5 
per cent, ad ialnrc7?i should be imposed on all classes of nibbei- 
insulated wires and cables other than those specified in item 90-A 
of the Import Tariff Schedule, and that the import duty on printing 
type should ho changed fiom 2^ pei cent ad -xaloTcm to a specific 
duty of one anna per lb. The Goxernmc'ni of India accepted these 
recommendations and gaxc effect to them in the Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Act of 1929 

The Hoard also recommended the remoxal of the duty of 15 
per cent, ad valorem on electrolytic coppei lod, commonly known 
as “ black rod ”, which is used for the manufacture of bnie hard- 
drawn copper conductors The Government of India found, how- 
ever, that there are practical difficulties in distinguishing electroly- 
tic copper rod from othei cojipei jod and the i elation of puces was 
such that in the event of the former being brought on to the free 
list users of good quality copper for other purposes would he led 
to use electrolytic copper It was accordingly decided that the 
relief required by the manufacturers (the Indian Cable Company) 
should be given not by removal of the dut}'^, hut by allowing them 
under executive orders, ns had hitherto been done as a temporary 
arrangement, to import their requirements of sucli rods free of 
duty 

* * * 

As foreshadowed in last year’s report, a second conference on 
the abolition of Import and Export Piohibitions and Restrictions 
was held at Geneva in July, 1928 This conference, at which 
India was represented by Mr H A E Lindsay, the Indian Trade 
Commissioner in London, drew up a Supplementary Agreement 
providing for the conditions required for the coming into force of 
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tlie Convention adopted at tte first conference and fixing Septem 
bet 30tb 1929 as tbe last date on wbicli the ratifications must be 
deposited The agreement has been signed by India and 28 other 
States The question of ratifying the Convention is now under 
the consideration of the Govemment of India 


An International Conference relating to Economic Statistics was 
held in Genova from 26th November to 14th December 1928 
Forty two conntnes accepted the invitation, of the League of Nations 
to send delegates and of these 10 represented Non European conn 
tries The object of the conference was to draw up an International 
Convention with reference to the scope of the economic statistics 
which it is thought should be published officioUv m each country, 
and the methods that should be appbed in tbe compiJotion of cor 
tarn branches of those statistics For thu purpose the Economic 
Committee of the League had already framed a draft Convention 
on the subject and tins was submitted to the conference for con 
sideration India was represented at the conference bv Dr D D 
MeeL Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
In accordance however with the instructions given him he re- 
frained from voting and from signing the Convention 


During the year under review India participated in a number 
of fairs and exlubitions m the United Kingdom and on the Conti 
nent The more important of these wore the Cardiff Empire Ex 
hibition October ‘November 1023 the Lyon s Intornntionol Fair, 
Morcb 1928 ond tbe Budapest Internotionnl Foir April IMav 
1028 Tbe Government of India also sanctioned participation bv 
the Iligh Commissioner for India in the Canadian National Exhibi 
tion which was held nt Toronto dunng \ugust Soptomber 102S 
In tbe case of tbe Cardiff Empire Exhibition India s particl 
pation resulted in '19 trade enquiries respecting Indian condiments 
canned fruit nee coir tobaccos and cigars By the visits of lorp 
parties from neighbouring schools thousands of school children 
were enlightened os to tlie great port which India plavs ns n foo<l 
producing country The I yon s International Foir resulted In 71 
trade enquines 14 per cent of mhich came from other foreign 
countries Tliere were over three thousand exhihitors and the 
datlv number of visitors ran into five Cgorcs so that here ogoiD 
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India benefited to an extent that it is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately on paper At tbe Budapest International Bair, India bad 
a separate building enclosing tbiiteen stalls There were 105 busi- 
ness enquiries, many of which have lesulted in substantial orders 
for India from Hungarian firms Similar successful results were 
obtained at the Canadian National Exhibition The participation 
of India in overseas Fairs and Exhibitions has proved a healthy 
stimulant to trade in this countiy, and money spent in this direc- 
tion can by no means be consideied ill-used 

« « « 

On the 20th December, 1928, a treaty was concluded and notes 
were exchanged between His Majesty’s Government aifd the National 
Government of Chma by which — 

(1) Great Britain and other parts of the Empire conceded’ 

to China complete tariff autonomy and also the light 
to impose tonnage dues at such rates as she may think 
fit 

(2) Great Britain and China undeitook to accoid most-favour- 

ed-nation tieatment to each other in lespect of im- 
port and export duties, internal taxation and transit 
dues on goods imported or exported by them and all 
matters connected theiewith, and China also undei- 
took to accord similar treatment to other parts of the 
Empiie, including India, on condition of leciprocity 

(3) China undertook to adopt a certain customs tariff which 

had been provisionally agreed upon at a Conference 
held in 1926, and to maintain it foi at least one year 
as the maximum tariff applicable to British goods 

(4) China undertook to abolish, as soon as possible, li-kin and 

other internal taxes on imported goods 

(5) Chma undertook to apply the new tariff imiformly on 

all land and sea frontieis, and to abolish the piefer- 
ential rates hitherto levied on goods imported or ex- 
ported by land frontier 

The treaty and the new tariff came mto force on the 1st of 
February, 1929 

In pursuance of the undertakmg to apply the new Chmese tariff 
uniformly on all frontiers, China is now levying full duties on the 
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Sino-BuriDese frontier The land trade between Burma and China 
has hitherto been the subject of a special arrangement under which 
China undertook to grant certain rebates of the duties lened by 
her and India undertook to impose no duties eicept on salt im 
ported from China and nee exported from Burma This arrange- 
ment has now been abolished by mutual consent 


The way is now clear for a study of the mam features of India s 
trade during the year 1927 28, the latest year for which statistics 
are available The hEdance of trade m merchandise m favour of 
India amounted to Es 82 crores as compared with Es 79 crores 
in the preceding year and the eiceptionaUy high flgnre of Es 161 
crores m 1925-26 India s net imports of the precious metali 
further declined during the year under review to Hs 32 crores as 
compared with Bs 39 crores m the previous vear and Bs 62 crores 
m 1925-26 The net imports of gold also declined to Bs 18 crores 
compared with Es 19 1 crores during 1026-27, and the net imports 
of silver decreased from 19} crores in 1926-27 to Es 15| crores in 
ihe year under renew It may be mentioned however tlmt de 
spite a number of disturbing Actors m China and elsewhere the 
price of silver during the vear remained compamtivelv stable 
The salient features of Indian imports and exports during the 
year 1927-28 show that the imports of cotton piecegooda increased 
by 186 million yards or 10 per cent m quantity to 1 073 milHon 
yards while the corresponding gam in vnloe wns only Es 12 lakhs 
not even J per cent of the total value of Es 66 crores Grev goods 
adranrpd from 74^ million mrSf rolard nt Es 19] crort^ fo S75 
million yards valued at Es 2IJ crores but the increase was off set by 
a decrea^ under white good* which fell from B71 millinn vnnN 
valued at Rs 17| crores to 660 million vnrtls valued at Es JBJ 
crores The value of coloured goods remained fairly steady at 
Es 17^ crores though the quantity imported rose from 447 million 
yards to 605 million vnrds Imports of cotton twist and vam in 
created from 49 million pounds to 62 million pounds but the value 
recorded showed very little improvement compared with the preced 
ing year There was a decrease from 923 000 tons to 8^3 000 tons in 
the quantity of sugar imported owing to reduced imports of Conti 
Dental beet sugar while the fall in prices reduced the value to 
Es 16 crores or by 21 per cent In iron and steel imports there 
was an increase of 41 per cent In quantity and 28 per cent la 
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value from Es 16^ cioies to ueaily Es 211 crores Macliineiy 
and mill voile advanced l)^ Es 2 crores to Es 16 ciores, railway 
plant and i oiling stock liy Es 1-1 crores to Es 4} crores, and motor 
veliiclcs by Es. 1 crore to Es 5 ciorcs Imjiorts of hardware were 
valued at Es 5} crores ns against Es 5 crores in the preceding 
year Mineral oils shoved an incicaso of 49 million gallons in 
quantity and Es 11 cioics in %alue, this being due to larger 
arrivals of kerosene oil fiom Eussia and Georgia, and of fuel oils 
from Persia The value of imported piovisions was Es 6^ crores 
compared with Es 5 ] crores in the pievious year Imports of 
foreign cotton continued on a larger scale during the year under 
leview and amounted to 66,000 tons valued at Es 6^- crores, com- 
paied with 46,000 tons valued at Es 5 crores in 1926-27 The 
value of liquors and paper remained almost stationary at Es 3|- 
crores and Es 3 ciorcs, respectively The value of silk and silk 
manufactuies and also of wool and woollens increased dining the 
yeai from Es 41 cioics each toEs 5 and Es 5 ^ crores, respectively 
The imports of artificial silk were valued at Es 5 } crores — an 
increase of Es croies compared with the preceding year 

On the export side the total value of raw and manufactured jute 
expoited increased from Es 80 crores to Es. 84 crores Eaw jute 
increased by 184,000 tons or 26 per cent m quantity to the record 
figure of 892,000 tons, while the value improved by Es 4 crores 
or 15 per cent, to Es 30^ crores. Shipments of gunny bags also 
increased in number from 449 to 463 millions, but there was a 
fall in the value realised from Es 24^ crores to Es 23|- croies. 
Eaw and manufactured cotton decreased by Es 13 crores or 19 
per cent to Es 57 crores, raw cotton alone accounting for a de- 
ciease of Es 11 crores There was an increase of 6 per cent in 
shipments of nee amounting to 2,152,000 tons valued at Es 33f 
crores Exports of wheat rose from 176,000 tons valued at Es 2| 
ciores to 300,000 tons valued at Es 4 ^ crores All other food grams 
and pulses showed mcreases during the year. The value of ship- 
ments of oil seeds advanced by Es 7-| crores to Es 26^ crores, 
while the quantity of lac exported decreased by 8 per cent from 
592,000 cwts to 544,000 cwts , but higher prices accoimted for an 
mcreased return of Es. 1^ crores or 28 per cent , the total value 
realised being Es 7 crores 

We may now turn to a more detailed survey of the course of 
exports and imports durmg the year 1927-28. On the import side 
cotton manufactures were as usual the most important item, ac- 
rtmiA H 
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counting for 28 77 of the total value of imports into this country 
Although the total value of the imports of cotton manufactures 
during the under review ahowed little vnnation from tha 

preceding year a figuree there was a substantial increase in quan 
titles chiefly on the piecegooda side In December 1920 cotton 
puces reached a bed rock level and thereafter a larger volume of 
orders was booked durmg the early months of 1927 The odvano- 
ing level of prices for cotton and cotton manufactures however, 
subsequently checked the flow of orders the prices in the distribut- 
ing centres being unable to keep pace with the nse in manufac 
turers prices After the steady nse m prices throughout the sum 
mer months until September a gradual fall set in and at the 
beffinning of November the Tom Association withdrew its control 
of production and prices There followed a revival of business 
especiallv m Calcutta and Karachi The year 1927 28 was on the 
whole a profitable one for dealers in staple goods ns stocks at the 
beginning were not heavy at the principal distributing centres 
and clearances of the goods received were genemlly eatisfoctorv 
The imports of cotton twist and mni omounted to 62 3 million 
pounds against 49*4 milbon pounds dnnng the previous year— an 
increase of nearly 3 million pounds in quantity and Be 17 lakhs 
in value There was a considerable falling off in the imports from 
Tnpan during the year owing to the serere depression which the 
Japanese cotton industry has been passing through since the flnan 
cinl crisis of 1927 Imports from China on the other hand showed 
a remarkable advance due to lower production costs It i^ note- 
worthy that the Japanese-controlled mills m China unable to 
dispose of their goods m the Chinese markets owing to the disturbed 
]M litical conditions in that country sent large consignments to the 
Indian market The other sources of imports of cotton vnm to 
Inlm were the Tvotberlonds Switrerlnnd and Italv The follow 
inir figures show India s demand for foreign vnm and the prodne- 
tinn in Indian min'* o>er u «cne^ of venr* — 
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Importa 

lbs 

(1,000) 

Indian mill 
production, 
lbs 

(l,uC0) 

Annual average — contd. 

Year 1914-16 

• • • 

42,864 

651,985 

Year 1915-16 

• • • 

40,427 

722,425 

Year 1916-17 

• • • 

29,630 

681,107 

Year 1917-18 

• 

19,400 

660,676 

Year 1918-19 

• * 

38,096 

616,041 

Year 1919-20 


16,097 

635,760 

Year 1920-21 


47,333 

660,003 

Year 1921-22 


57,126 

693,672 

Year 1922-23 


69,274 

705,894 

Year 1923-24 

• 

44,676 

617,329 

Year 1924-25 


65,907 

719,390 

Year 1925-26 

* 

• 

61,688 

686,427 

Year 1926-27 

« 

49,425 

807,116 

Year 1927-28 


62,346 

808,911 


From tiiese figures it will be seen tbat tbe production of yarns 
in Indian mills exceeded even tbe record attained in 1926-27, and 
amounted to nearly 809 million lbs From 1927-28 tbe imports of 
bleached and mercerised yarn bave been classified according to 
counts in tbe trade statistics, wbereas formerly, tbe details by 
counts were only given in respect of grey and coloured yarn Tbe 
imports of wbite yarns in 1927-28, excluding two folds, amounted 
to 2 4 million lbs , of wbicb 2 3 million lbs were of counts above 
30. Tbe imports of counts 1 to 20, wbicb bad declined to 1,068,000 
lbs in 1926-27, increased to 2,466,000 lbs during the year, in spite 
of tbe modification in tbe rates of import duty at tbe end of Septem- 
ber, 1927 Cbina and tbe ITnited Eongdom were tbe cbief sup- 
pliers, Japan’s share dwindling to 153,000 lbs in tbe year imder 
review. There was a declme in tbe production of yams of counts 
1 to 20 in Indian mills by 21 million pounds to 495 million pounds. 
In counts 21 to 25 tbe production increased by 14 million potmds 
to 182 million poimds, while tbe imports, solely from tbe United 
Kingdom, fell from 483,000 pounds to 416,000 pounds In coimts 
26 to 30 tbe production increased by 1 million pounds to 81 million 
pounds, imports droppmg from 470,000 pounds to 439,000 pounds. 
In counts 31 to 40 tbe imports were 27 3 million pounds as against 
24 4 million poxmds (grey and coloured alone) in tbe precedmg 
year, while tbe production rose by 6 million pomids to nearly 34 
million pounds. Of these imports 1 3 million pounds represented 
white yams, tbe mcrease under grey and coloured together thus 
amountmg to million pounds The United Kingdom’s share 
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in tlie cotton twist and yam trade fell from 41 per cent in 1920-27 
to 39 per cent in tlie year under review, Japan b share fell from 
54 per cent to 82 per cent while China • share advanced from 
2 per cent to 25 per cent 

The total imports of piecegoods including fents, during 1927 28 
exceeded the preceding year s receipts by 186 million yards, though 
m value the increase registered was only Rs 12 lalchs Compared 
with the pre-war year 1913-14 the imports in 1927-28 were less by 
over 1 200 million yards but the year s record was the highest 
since 1910-17 In last year s report it was pointed ont that the 
advance in 1926-27 was chiefly m white goods In the year under 
review the increase was mainly m grey goods which registered 
an increase of 127 miilion yards over the previous year Coloured 
printed or dyed goods increased by 67 4 million yards, but there 
was a set-back in white goods which fell by 14^ million vardi 
The value of grey goods imported increased by Es 103 lakhs to 
Rs 2 126 lakhs and of coloured goods by Rs 30 lakhs to Es 1 762 
lakhs while white goods fell by Rs 2 11 laUis to Es 15 42 lakhs 
The United Kingdom shhare in the imports of grev goods moreosed 
by 02 million yards or 11 per cent and the Japanese share in 
creased by about the same amount The imports from Chino (in 
cludmg Hong Kong) A<lTanced from 1 8 million yards to 7 million 
yards but the shore of the United States of America receded from 
2 7 million yards to 2 2 million yards In white piecogoods the 
United Kingdom still ninintained a monopoly the figures being 627 
million yards os ogainst 560 million yards m the preceding rear 
Switierland increased her supply by million yards to 12 million 
yards and Japan from 2 9 million yards to 6 C nulliou yards 
Rntnin s share in the imports of white piecegoods into India was 
Oo per cent against OG por cent in 192C-27 and 1025 20 

The United Kingdom was agam to the fore in the colouied sec 
tion of piecogoods with an increase of 34 million yards during the 
cear Italy also greatly increased her contribution during the year 
to 24^ million yards against 16| million ^a^d5 in the previous 
year The Japanese quota still continued to odranco 102 7 million 
Mirds having been sent to India during the year under review 
against 86 8 million yards in 192G-CT The share of the Nether 
lands declined from 14 million to 12 million voids The other 
^hief sources of supply were Gonnanv Switrerland and llel^iuni 
the first two of which sent a little over 2 \ million vortls carL 
while the lost named sent 1 7 million yards 
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(a) Variations in the Trade of British India with principal countries during 
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The following table shows the percentage share of the United 
Kingdom and Japan, the two principal competitors in the piece- 
goods trade in the Indian market, in the total imports of piece- 
goods in 1913-14 and each of the past four years — 


F ercentage share of the TJmted Kingdom and lagan in the Imgorta 

of Cotton giecegoods. 


1 

1913-14 

1 1924-25 

I 

1925-26 

1 
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Japan 

United Kingdom 

Japan 
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Japan 
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Japan 

Cotton piecegoods — 
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86 0 
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78 7 1 
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96 0 
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10 0 

731 
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The distribution of the total import trade in piecegoods among 
the principal countries concerned is shown in the table below — 


— 

1913- 

14 

1920-1 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

1924- 

25 

1925- 

26 

1926- 

27 

1 

1927- 

28 

United Kingdom 

971 

85 6 

87 6 

912 

88 8 

885 

82 3 

82 0 

78 2 

Japan 

3 

113 

83 

68 

82 

85 

13 9 

18 6 

16 4 

United States 

3 

9 

21 

5 

5 

5 

1 0 

9 

1 

14 

Netherlands 

8 

9 

11 

8 

7 

6 

B 

11 

10 

Other conntnea 

15 

13 

9 

7 

1 8 

1 9 

B 

24 

SO' 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

1 100 

100 

100 

100 


An analysis of the total quantity of piecegoods imported into- 
India during 1927-28 shows that 50 per cent, was received in 
Bengal. Bombay came second in importance as a distributing- 
centre, and the receipts in both provmces showed a substantial 
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increase compared witli tte preceding year Burma recorded a 
small incresise while Smd and Madras consumed lesser quantities 

Second in order of importance in India b imports during the 
year under renew cornea metal* and manufactures of metals which 
showed an increase of 38 per cent in quantity (from 910,000 tons 
to 1,269 000 tons) and 19 per cent in yalue (from nearly Es 24 
orores to over Es 283 crores) Of this total, iron and steel repre- 
sented 21^ ororee and rose to the second place lii order of import- 
ance among imports displacing sugar which occupied that posi 
tion in the previous year If such items as machinery and mill 
work railway plant and rolling stook cutlery hardware imple- 
ments and instruments and motor vehicles were included under 
one head with metals and monufaotnres thereof the total value 
would amount to 06^ crores which is nearly 10 crores less than 
the value of imports of the yam and textile fabrics the most im 
portant group among imports The corresponding figures for the 
preceding year were for the metal group Rs 60 croreaT and for the 
textiles Es 79 crores 

In lost year s report reference was made to the fact that India s 
imports of iron and steel from the United Kingdom were seriouslj 
affected by the coal strike in Great Dntam during the major per 
tion of the year 1928 During the year under renew, however, 
the imports of iron and steel not ordy recovered, but reached a 
record figure The output of pig iron in the United Kingdom rose 
from 2^ nulUon tons in 1020 to over 7 milbon tons in 1927 while 
the production of steel ingots and castings ro*o from 3J million 
tons to over 9 million tons The chief competitor* of the United 
Kingdom in the Indian metal market are Belgium and Qemion} 
but extra special efforts were made by British steel makers during 
the year to reduce prices to tho absolute minimum to meet foreign 
competition Galvanized sheets which as usual formed the chief 
single item of manufactured iron and steel occoxmted for about 33 
per cent of tho total value imported as compared Tilth 4*) per cent 
m 102C-27 The United Kingdom tho chief source of imiMirts into 
India increased her supplies from 249 000 tons valued at R* 0 *16 
lakhs to 208 000 tons valued at Es 7 24 lakhs There was a fall 
in tho value of the United Stales conlnhution from. Rs 40 lakhs 
to Rs 10 lakhs while consignments from Belgium and Germany 
rose from Rs 26 lakhs and Rs 7 lakhs to Rs 49 and Re 15 
lakhs respectivcU Tin imports of tinplates recorded u small in 
cnase from 22 200 tons valued at R^ 77 lakh to 21tHK) t( ns 
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(a) Variations in the Trade of British India with principal countries during 
the last ten years as compEired with averages of the pre-war, war and 
post-war periods. 
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valued at Es 82 lakhs. The trade was practically divided between 
the TJnited Kingdom and the United States of America, the formcv 
inci easing her share from Es 40 lakhs to Es 57 laMis and the 
latter reducing her supplies from Es 37 lakhs to Es 25 lakhs 
The imports of steel bars, other than cast steel, rose from 151,000 
tons valued at Es 1,48| lakhs to 181,000 tons valued at Es 1,83 
lakhs, the increase being shared between the United Kingdom, 
Belgium and Luxemburg The supplies from Germany, however, 
declined from 27,000 tons valued at Es 25f lakhs to 14,000 tons 
valued at Es 12|- lakhs The imports of beams, channels, pillars 
girders and bridge-work were double those of the preceding year 
and totalled 144,000 tons valued at Es 1,84 lakhs, against 72,000 
tons valued at Es 90 lakhs in the previous year, mainly from the 
United Kingdom and Belgium Eails, chairs, and fishplates (in- 
cluding those for railways) showed a striking increase from 23,000 
tons valued at Es 25| lakhs to 113,000 tons valued at Es 1,35 
lakhs This was chiefly due to the constiuction of the new harbour 
and lailway communications at Vizagapatam, in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

The production of pig iron in India has steadily increased since 
the yeai 1922-23 Nevertheless, the imports of this commodity 
rose from 1,600 tons valued at Es 2 lakhs to 5,100 tons valued 
at Es 6 lakhs during the year imder review, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied 4,000 tons, compared with 1,000 tons in the 
preceding year The imports of iron and steel from the United 
Kingdom exceeded in volume those of the pre-war year, and totalled 
685,000 tons or 57 2 pei cent of the total impoifis of iron and 
steel as compared with 406,000 tons or 48 1 per cent m 1926-27 
Next to the United Kingdom came Belgium, the imports from 
which country lose by 23 per cent from 257,000 tons to 316,000 
tons, although her share in the total trade was 4 per cent less than 
in the preceding year Germany’s share fell from 9 3 per cent 
to 6 6 per cent Theie was, however, an inciease in the case of 
France as a result of her attempt to conserve her overseas markets 
The imports of metals othei than iron and steel and their manufac- 
tuies fell from 64,000 tons to 62,000 tons in quantity and from 
Es 7,06 lakhs to Es 6,96 lakhs in value The imports of aluminum, 
lead, tm and zinc increased, whilst those of brass, copper and 
quicksilver declined 

Machinery and mill work impoits regained its position as 
ihird on the list duiing the year under review, coming next 
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IB importance to cotton manafactures and iron and steel Tto 
total importa of maoluneiy of all kinds, including belting for 
macbinery and printing presaea doimg 1927-28 -were volned at 
Bb 16,99 lakhw as compared -with Bs 14 60 lakhs in 1926-27 
The mam contnbntmg factor to this increase -was the removal 
or rednotion of the Customs duties on certain kinds of machmerj* 
from the 1st October, 1927 effected m pursuance of the recom 
mendations of the Indian Tanfl Board With the exception of 
electrical machmery nco and 'flour rmll machinery saw Tnfll 
machmerv and ^ool machinery all other descriptions phoTred 
substantial mcreases Contraiy to last year s experience the value 
of textile machmery imported durmg the year moreased by 23 
per cent from Ea 2 61| lakhs to Bs 3 08| lakhs of which the 
United Kmgdom s supplies accounted for Be 2 89 lakhs or 94 
per cent For some years past the imports of cotton machmerv have 
shown a marked decline but this tendency was arrested during 
1927 28 tbe imports amounting to Ra 1 07 lakbs compared with 
Bs 1 70J lakhs in the previous year Spinning weaving and 
jute monufacturing machmery all showed marked advances of 
Bs 21 Bs 12 and Bs 29 lakhs respectively while wool monu 
factuTing moohinery fell from Bs 4 to Bs 1| lakhs There was a 
decrease in the imports of electncal machmery from Bs 2,20^ 
lakhs to Hs 2 00 lakhs the decrease bemg noticeable in the case of 
transformers and generating plants The United Kingdom eon 
tinued to hold the major portion of this part of India s trade whilst 
the United States of America came second Prime movers other 
than electrical mcreased m value from Bs 1 98| lakhs to Bs 2 08 
lakhs durmg the year 

Fourth in order of value m India s imports comes sugar An 
increase in world production and falling pnces were the chief 
features of the sugar market during tbe year under review The 
world production of sugar in the season 1027 28 was 2 ) 250 000 tons 
showing an increase of 1 617 000 tons over the preceding vear 
in kpite of the reduction of the Culmn crop to 4 million tons The 
bulk of India s sugar supplies is drown from Java At the opening 
of tbe vear stocks of sugar in India were ample to meet oil demands 
and with prospects of a surplus crop importers were content to post- 
(K>ne purchases until a lower level of prices was reached Both 
Tnpan ond Chino influenced this action to a large exteot beenu e 
of the financial troubles in the former counlrv ond the rinl war 
in the latter Simultaneously the beet sugar crop in Furope was 
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better than usual, and India remained the only large maiket avail- 
able for J ava Thus Indian importers were able to exert pressure 
on Java and bring down the lates Imports of sugar of all sorts 
(excluding molasses) in 1927-28 declined from 826,900 tons valued 
at Rs 18,36 lakhs to 725,800 tons valued at Rs 14,50 lakhs This 
decline was at the expense of beet sugai, while cane sugar actually 
lecorded an in ci ease as a result of low prices Sugar supplies from 
the United States of America dwindled to almost nothmg, though 
in 1926-27 that country sent 11,600 tons to India Canada’s sup- 
plies, too, were very low — only 400 tons compared with 4,650 tons 
durmg the preceding year. Bombay, Kaiachi, Madras and Burma 
showed inci eases of imports of Java sugar, and took 23, 21, 7 and 7 
per cent, respectively of the total supplies of Java sugar to India. 
The imports of beet sugar during the year showed a marked de- 
Cl ease on the figures for the previous year, the total being only 
18,000 tons as compared with 176,000 tons in 1926-27. 

Mineral oils were again fiith in order of importance m India’s 
import trade during the year under review The total imports of 
all kinds of mineral oils from foreign countries m 1927-28 m- 
creased to 232 million gallons valued at over Rs 10,44 lakhs, as com- 
pared with 184 million gallons valued at Rs 8,89 lakhs in the 
pieceding yeai. Of this amount about 41 per cent consists of 
kerosene oil, 40 per cent of fuel oil and 11 pei cent of lubiicating 
oils The imports of kerosene oil advanced by 30 miRion gallons 
to nearly 94| million gallons m quantity and by Rs 1 10 lakhs to 
Rs 5,39^ lakhs in value The pzmciple feature of the year with 
regal d to oil was the rate war, m which keen competition was 
shown between the pioducts of the Burma Oil Company and that 
of the Standaid Oil Company The question whether mdigenous 
oil concerns in India should be afforded piotection was the subject 
of an enquiry by the Tariff Board during the year, but before the 
publication of their report the price war was called off and the 
competing companies entered into a mutual arrangement The 
Taiiff Boaid found that there was no case for any protective, 
measuie to the oil mdustiy m India, and the Government of India 
agreed with this view Rearly half of the supplies of kerosene 
oil impoited into India during the year weie from the United States 
of America, against 87 per cent in the pieceding j'eai, while Russia 
(including Geoigia) contiibnted oi-ei 191 million gallons ^ allied at 
Rs 1,03 lakhs Impoits from Borneo, Persia, and the Straits 
Settlements mcreased during the yeai , while the coast-wise imports 
of keiosene oil from Burma declined from 130 million gallons in 
1926-27 to 120 million gallons in the year under reiiew Tlicr'> 
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was a fltarp rue m the import of foreign motor spirit daring the 
year from 3 800 gallona to 138 000 gallons Coastwise imports of 
petrol and other motor spirit from Banna into India amoimted to 
39 milli on gallons compared with 29 million gallons in the preced 
mg year 

Sixth on the list of India's imports darmg the year 1927-28 
came motor vehicles There was a general fall m the pnces of 
all motor vehicles dnnng the year, dne mamly to the redaction of 
the dnty on motor cars and motor cycles from 30 to 20 per cent ad 
valoTem and on pnenmatio rahhei tyres and tabes from 30 to 15 
per cent from March Ist 1927 Thu combined with keen com 
petibon m the antomobile trade was responsible for an increase 
of IB per cent in the number of motor vehicles imported mto India 
in 1927-28 the figures being 16 122 valued at Es 3 64 lakhs. 
The United States of America took the lion's shore of the trade 
the number of cars from that country nnmhcnng 6 031 valued at 
Es 1 34^ lakhs The United Kingdom however strengthened 
her position and sent 3 6CK) cars to India volaed at Es 1 0^ lakhs 
compared with 2 646 cars valued at Es 80 lakhs in the preceding 
year It u note-worthy that the average declared value of cars 
imported from the United Kingdom feU from Es 3 150 in 102C-27 
to Es 2 849 in 1927-28 the decline being fllustrotive of the efforts 
made by Bnhsh manufacturers to increase their stake in the Indian 
market by lowering prices The imports of cars from Canada 
Italy France and Belgium decreased during the year India still 
lacks a net work of good roads throughout the country and that is 
one of the chief factors operating against the more rapid develop- 
ment of motor transport in this country 

The imports of motor cycles increased by 10 per cent from 1 803 
in 1020-27 to 2 140 in the year under renew, and bv 14 per cent 
in value from Es 10 47 000 to Es 11 00 000 Tbo United King 
dom supplied 01 per cent of the total imports against 92 per cent 
in the preceding year The imports from the United States of 
America again declined from 76 to 07 while those from Gemionv 
and France showed a slight increase The rapid eipaniion of 
motor transport m India led to a further increase in the import of 
motor omnibuses runs and lorries during the year The imports 
totalled 8 C32 valued at Es 1 49 lakhs against G 3-13 valued at 
Es 1 20 lakhs in the preceding vear Of these 7 412 repre ented 
chassis with a total value of Es 1 22 lakhs against 6 3-16 valued at 
Ej 90 lakhs m 102G-27 Canada and the United Stoles of Amenco 
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produced the bulk of the supplies, the British manufacturers beings 
unable to make much headway in the Indian market owing to the- 
attractive prices offered by their Canadian and American competi- 
tors The imports fiom Canada rose from 3,529 to 4,268 m number 
and from Rs 48 lakhs to Rs 54f lakhs in value The supplies 
from the TJnited States of America increased from 2,322, valued at 
Rs 49^ lakhs to 3,699 valued at Rs 67|- lakhs The United King- 
dom sent 447 vehicles valued at Rs 22f lakhs, compaied with 341 
valued at Rs 19 laldis in the precedmg year 

The reduction of duty and the mcrease of motor transport were 
responsible for a substantial increase in the imports of rubber 
manufactures The number of pneumatic motor covers imported 
mcreased by 35 per cent from 311,000 to 419,000, and their value- 
from Rs 1,18 lakhs to Rs 1,69:5 lakhs The imports from both 
the United States and Canada were almost double those of the- 
precedmg year, but only a slight increase in the number of tyres' 
supplied by the United Kingdom was recorded on the figures for 
1926-27. In pneumatic cycle covers and motor tubes the United' 
Kingdom was the foremost supplier to the extent of 55 per cent , 
the balance being equally divided between Canada, the United 
States of America and France The total value of all tyres and 
tubetj for motor vehicles amoimted in 1927-28 to Rs 2,19 lakhs, 
compared with Rs 1,56 lakhs m the precedmg year This figure- 
IS the highest ever recorded smce statistics have been kept 

The year under re'view saw a further expansion of the trade m 
artificial silk, and the figures given below show that the great 
advance which commenced m 1924-25 has been steadily maintained. 



lbs (000) 

Rs (000) 

1922-23 

225 

13,40 

1923-24 

406 

19,65 

1924-25 

1,171 

42,40 

1926-26 

2,671 

74,72 

1926-27 

6,776 

1,02,64 

1927-28 

7,610 

1,49,21 


Nearly the whole of the mcrease m the imports of artificial silk 
durmg the year was contributed by Italy, although the United 
Kmgdom was a close competitor The quantities imported from 
Italy and the United Kmgdom durmg 1927-28 were 3,432,000' 
pounds and 2,277,000 pounds, as compared with 3,843,000 pounds 
and 655,000 poimds, respectively, m the precedmg year These- 
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‘figures show that the imports from Italy during 1927-28 were 
ebghtly less than in the previous year while the British trade 
registered an advance of 248 per cent Imports from Germany and 
Switserland declined during the year while those from the Nether 
lands France and Belgium increased The total imports of arti 
ficial silk yam were valued at Hs 1 49 lakhs Italy being respon 
sible for Es 66^- lakhs and the United Kingdom for nearly Es 47 
lakhs In imports of cotton piecegoods and artiflcial silk there 
was an increase of over 11 million yards during the year the total 
takings amounting to od 141 000 yards valued nt nearly Es 3 8CJ 
lakhs or about Es 80 lakhs more than m the preceding vear In 
the previous year the United Kingdom was the largest single sup- 
plier but m the year under review Italy advanced her sales to over 
16 million yards against nearly 14 million yards in 1926-27 Swit- 
xerland Germany Austria Japan and Czeoho Slovakia also in 
creased their share of this trade to a notoble extent while Belgium f 
share in the trade fell from 980 000 yards to 767,000 yards The 
set back in the United Kingdom a trade can be attributed to the 
•competition of the cheaper lines of cloth marketed by other coun 
tries and the foot that the combined share of Italy and the United 
Kingdom s trade in this class of goods fell by 14 j^r cent during 
the year is evidence of steadily growing competition The imports 
of raw wool advanced from nearly 6 million pounds valued at Es 32 
lakhs in 1920-27 to 5 8 railUon pounds valued at Es 46 lokhs In 
the year under renew Persia the United Kingdom ond Australia 
were the pnncipol countries of supply Bntnm s quota amounted 
to 1 0 million pound* ogainst 1 6 million pounds in tho preceding 
year The import trade in woollen piecegoods showed a steady 
advance in 1927 28 tho imports being 18 8 million yord« vnlucsl 
nt Es 3 28J lakhs an increase of 22 per cent in quantity ond 18 
per cent in >-0100 over 1920-27 Imports from the United King 
dom amounted to over 7 niillinn ^iirds valued at Es 1 02 Inkiis 
the figures for tho preceding vear being C million \Qrd3 and 
Es 1 42 \ lokhs France came next with 4 4 million vanls as 
against 2 2 million voids in the previous year Germony and 
Japan s shore in this tiade increased slightlv during tho year but 
tho Belgian share wn negligible 

India B imports of milwnv plant and rolling stock both for 
private and Government concerns improved dunng the vear from 
Es G 03 Inkhs to Es 0 35 lakhs of which Es 4 77 lakhs repre- 
sented importations on private account and Es 4 ^^8 lakhs on 
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Oovernmeiit account, against Rs 3,25 laklis and Rs 2,83 laldis, 
respectively, in tlie j)ieceding year Tlins the marked fall -which 
-was recoided in oni' last lepoit was made up dm mg 1927-28. 
Belgium’s impoitance in this class of goods is worthy 'of notice 
Her share m 1927-28 was 23 9 per cent , agamst 17 4 per cent m 
1926-27 and 9 2 per cent, in 1925-26 

The import trade in both alizarme and anilme dyes showed an 
increase during the yeai While the impoids of alizarine dyes 
from Germany showed a reduction fiom 4,145,000 pounds to 

3.577.000 pounds, the United Kingdom’s share, on the other hand, 
increased from 742,000 poimds m 1926-27 to 1,284,000 pounds m 
the year imder leview Anilme dyes from the United States of 
America, which have lately been makmg great advances m the 
Indian market, were impoited to the extent of 1,327,000 pounds, or 

600.000 pounds less than m the precedmg year Direct imports 
fiom Germany, however, increased by 3 million pounds "to 
over 9 million poimds The British share m the imports of 
anilme dyes declmed by 19 per cent to 357,000 pounds, while 
the shares of Switzerland and Italy rose from 404,000 pounds and 

268.000 pounds to 520,000 pounds and 731,000 pounds, respectively 

* ♦ ♦ 

Tummg now to the export tiade of India m the year imder 
review we notice that 3 ute and cotton and their manufactures, 
grams and tea were m practically the same position as m the pre- 
vious year The first place in the export trade for 1927-28 again 
fell -to 3 ute Two successive good crops and a steady demand for 
both the raw material and manufactured articles enabled the total 
exports of jute durmg the year to eclipse the previous year’s re- 
cord. The prices were well mamtamed owmg to high consumption 
and hea-vy buying ahead by spinners, both m India and abroad 
At the beginning of April the price of raw jute at Calcutta was 
Bs 62-8 per bale of 400 pounds, but the rates gradually fell as a 
result of the anticipation of a good crop, and by May had i cached 
Bs 65 In lime, however, the course of the market suddenly 
changed, and by the third week m August the price had iisen to 
Bs 75 This rise was the result of several factors — an -unexpec- 
tedly steady demand from foreign countries towards the close of 
the season 1926-27, improvement m hessian prices, lateness of the 
new ciop, want of ram m jute distiicts, and speculative activity 
resultmg from these circumstances On September 20th, the price ' 
stood at Bs 69 per bale, and when the final ciop estimates became 
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amilable pnoee fell farther Re 64-8 bemg reached on the 27th 
of September The coarse of pncef dnnng the remainder of the 
year was between Bs 69 and Rs 63 The total weight of raw and 
loanufactared jate exported during the year was 1 777 000 tons 
or 208 000 tons more than in the preceding year while the total 
value increased from Es 80 crores to R» 84 2 crores Raw jute 
accounted for 30 per cent of thi# value and jute manufactures for 
64 per cent as compared with 3d and 67 per cent respectively in 
1926-27 The quantity of raw jute exported was 26 per cent higher 
than that in the preceding year and the exports of hags increased 
in number from 449 millions to 463 nuUions and of gunny cloth 
from 1 603 million yards to 1 663 milljon yards 

Of 4 996 000 bales of raw jute exported during the year Ger 
manv took 1 339 000 boles ns against 1 026 000 hales in the preced 
mg year— -an increase of 36 per cent There was also a consider 
able improvement in the takinga of jute by the United Kingdom 
her imports amounting to 1 244 000 bales \^ued at Rs 7 68 lakhs 
as compared with 008 000 bales valued at Bs C 14 lakhs in the 
preceding year The Netherlands Belgium Spam Ifoly and 
Branl increased their toiongs while the United States of America 
took only 472 000 bales compared with 488 000 bales in the precod 
mg year 

The total exports of gunny bags increased m number from 449 
millions to 463 millions and Australia remained the best market 
for this commodity The United Kingdom accounted for over 46 
millions ns against 39 millions in the preceding Tear while Jam 
and the Straits Settlements reduced their demands slightlv The 
Union of South Africa and China increased their takings and the 
United States of America and Cuba took smaller (juantities 

The trade depression consequent on the financial crisis in Japan 
and the unsettled political conditions in China greatly offcrtwl tho 
exports of raw cotton from India dunng the ^oa^ which were re 
duced to 2 C80 000 holes from 3 188 000 bales in the preceding 
\ear Other factors were the conaparativo dearness of Indian cotton 
in relation to American and the large outturn of the Chinese cotton 
crop The Indian cotton crop of the 1027 28 sea^n was estimated 
at 6 0G3 000 hales of 400 pounds each ns compared with 6 021 000 
t)nles in the preceding year The American cotton crop of ID'** 
was n short one unliko the crops of tho three preceding years 
The Eg^^itian crop olso gate a much smaller yield Indian cotton 
jirices followed the trend of tho e of America as usual Irom 
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MaA' onwards tlieie was a steady advance in prices until June 
Aftei a tonipoiaiy ^et-back wlucli lasted till August, a fuitber use 
took place, w Inch w as maintained wutli occasional slight fluctua- 
tions until the close of Uaicli The total exports of law cotton to 
the Continent weie 1,102,000 bales compaied with 821,000 bales in 
the pieceding jeai There was an improvement in the United 
Kingdom’s demands, which rose to 160,000 bales compaied with 
87,000 bales in the pieceding yeai Exports from Bombay were 
63 per cent of the total quantity of law cotton exported, those 
fiom Kaiachi 27 per cent and from Madras 5 per cent The shoit- 
age of Indian staple cotton, combined with the fact that Indian 
prices were out of parity with Ameiican puces foi consideiable 
peiiods, was responsible foi heavy imports of foreign cotton mto 
Bombay. 

The cotton industry passed through another period of depression 
duiing the year under review The production both of yarn and 
piecegoods increased, but exports declined, and there was a heavy 
accumulation of stocks The pioduction of yam m Indian mills 
m 1927-28 increased to 809 million pounds, compared with 807 
million pounds in the preceding year The exports of yam fell by 
40 per cent in quantity fiom 41-j million pounds in 1926-27 to 
24^ million pounds in the year under review The value realised 
fell from Es 3,08^ lakhs to Es 1,88 lakhs, a declme of 39 pei 
cent China, usually the most important market for Indian cot- 
tons, actually sold large quantities of cotton yam in the Indian 
market, under-cuttmg the local product and the imports from other 
sources Had Chinese requirements been maintamed at the pre- 
ceding year’s level the year under leview^ would have compared 
favourably with 1926-27 Syria, Iraq, and Persia also reduced 
then purchases considerably, while slight increases were recorded 
in the shipments to Egypt, Aden and Siam Shipments to the 
United Kingdom, Greece, and Tiukey (European) showed some 
increases 

The total production of piecegoods in Indian mills in 1927-28 
increased in quantity by 4 per cent as compared with the preced- 
ing year, but the proportion of exports of piecegoods to the total 
production was 7 per cent as compared with 8 7 per cent in 1926- 
27 Measured m yards, howevei, the actual quantity exported com- 
pared with that of the precedmg year declined by 29 million yards 
There was a marked decline m the export of coloured, grey and 
white piecegoods The chief single customer in Indian piece- 
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goods during tte year was Persia wticli took 28 2 milljon yards 
against 37 8 million yards in the preceding year Iraq ttos the 
premier market last year, but took only 24 1 million yards in 1927 
28 Triule the Straits Settlements took 3 million yar^ less than m 
the preceding year Oeylon’e requirements, too, fell from 21 7 
million yards to 18 6 million yoids The total Talue of piece- 
goods exported in 1927-28 was Ha 6 1S\ lakhs as compared with 
Es 7 32J lakhs in 1926-27 Orey goods accounted for Es, 63 
lakhs coloured Es 6,60 lakhs and white goods for the remainder 

In last year s report reference was made to a Trade llistion to 
the Near Bast and Ainca appointed by the Government of India 
on the recommendation of the Indian Tariff Board to make o snrrey 
of the potential markets in those countries for Indian cotton goods 
and to make recommendatioiiB for the encouragement of the export 
of cotton manufactures from India The itission assembled m 
Bombay on January 27th 1928 and proceeded to Bushiro, Basra 
Baghdad Damascus Aleppo ConstantLnople, Beyrut Cairo ond 
vanous other places The Mission completed their report in July 
of the same year and made manv important recojnmendotions for 
the marketing of Indian cotton piecegoods in the Near East and 
AJrica The most important recommendation of the Mission was 
the appomtment of three Trade Commissioners for India to be 
stationed at Alexandria, Mombeea and Durban Other recom 
mendabons included roggestions for better marketing methods and 
the development of the existing piecegoods trade with Persia, 
Iraq and East Alricfl 

The exports of food grams pulses ond flour made some recovery 
dunug the year under renew as o result of larger shipments of 
wheat The total quantity exported amounted to 2 784,000 tons 
against 2 429 000 tons in the preceding year the value nsmg bv 
Ha 3 07 lakhs to Bs 42 92 lakhs Shipments of wheat increased 
by 70 per cent from 170 000 tons to 300 000 tom and in husked 
nco by 117 000 tom to 2 162 000 tons BJee accounted for 79 per 
cent of the total quantity of food grams and flour exported as 
compared with 86 per cent in the preceding year I^eat ond 
wheat flour contributed 13 per cent to the exports against 10 per 
cent in 1026-27, and pulses 6 per cent os in the preceding reor 
The production of cleaned nee m 1927-28 was 1 6 milhon tons les' 
than m the previous venr but the exports of nee and paddv to- 
gether registered an advance over the preceding year by ovrr 
128,000 tons Burma alone possesses a largo exportable sarplo* 




An Aerial View of Karachi Port showing the Harbour, Boat Basin, Oil Installations and Shipping Berths. 
INmety-nine per cent of India’s wheat exports during the year 1928-29 were shipped via Karachi 
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of tins commodity, tlie total expoits from tliat country in 1927-28 
t)eing 1,888,000 tons compared Avitli 1,787,000 tons in the preceding 
real As in the pienous year Ceylon took the largest quantity of 
lice during the year, namely 401,000 tons, Germany coming second 
mth 340,000 tons Demands from the Straits Settlements, China 
and the United Kingdom dccicascd cousideiahly duiing the year 

The total exports of -wheat during the yeai showed a marked 
improvement as compared with 1920-27, hut weie far below the 
])i e-war average of 1,308,000 tons, the total being 300,000 tons 
valued at Ks 4,40^ lakhs, as compared with 176,000 tons valued 
at Es. 2,71 lakhs in the preceding year As usual the United 
Kmgdom took the major portion of the shipments, namely 251,000 
tons valued at Es 3,66 lakhs The wheat crop of 1926-27 was 
satisfactory, hut with on increase in internal consumption and 
ample world supplies available the lates offered during the greater 
part of the year were not sufficient to induce withdrawals from 
local consumption France and Belgium weie the second best 
customeis with 20,500 and 19,700 tons, lespectively Kinety-nine 
per cent of the wheat expoits fiom India passed through the port 
of Karachi. 

The tea industry had another prosperous season in 1927-28. 
Although the production of tea fell short of the preceding year’s 
lecord, the exports increased and prices throughout the season were 
well maintained The climatic conditions durmg the early part 
of the season were unfavourable to the crop in Northern India, 
and the outturn till July was 12 million pounds behmd that of the 
coirespondmg period of 1926 The largest decline in production 
was in Assam, the output in that area falling short by 6 million 
pounds compared with the previous year’s record The total pro- 
duction of tea in 1927 was estimated at 391 million pounds as 
compared with 393 million pounds in 1926 Assam, as usual, con- 
tributed the larger share, her production being 60 per cent of the 
total output, while Northern India contributed 26 per cent and 
Southern India 14 per cent The total area under tea in 1927 was 
753,000 acres as against 739,000 acres in 1926 The total ship- 
ments of tea durmg the year showed an increase of 4 per cent m 
quantity and 12 per cent m value Only 946,000 po-unds of green 
tea was exported durmg the year, the balance of 360f million 
pounds consisting of black tea, of which the shipments to the 
United Kmgdom totalled 306 million poimds valued at Es 28^ 
lakhs as compared with 290| million pounds valued at Es. 24 } 



lakhs in the preceding year The United Kingdom absorbed 85 
per cent of India b tea exports compared with 84 per cent in the 
preceding year Ke-eiports of Indian ten from the h nited King 
dom in 1927 28 were about the same as the preceding year amount 
mg to appromnately 46 million pounds Ee-eiporta to the Irish 
Free State amounted to nearly 17 million pounds a slight decrease 
on the previons year's quota, vliile other European conntnes and 
the United States of America took smaller quantities Direct ship- 
ments of tea from India to the United States of America however 
mcreased from 7 6 million pounds to 8 8 million ponnds while 
Indian exports to Canada decreased from 11 B millioa pounds to 
0 3 million pounds The mam feature of the Indian tea export 
trade during the year was the direct buying by Enssia which 
absorbed million pounds compared with 101 000 pounds in 
1926-27 

on seeds occupied the fifth place among India's exports during 
the year and showed an increase of 44 per cent m quantity and 
40 per cent in value over the precedmg rear's figures Compared 
with the pre-war average however there was a decrease of 17 per 
cent in quantity hut on increase of 9 per cent in value 'The 
total exports of oil-seeds amounted to 1 210 000 tons valued at 
Rs 26 69 lakhs 

In our last report wo pomted out that the Indian export trade 
m oil-seeds is suffering from a growing competition of other produc 
lug countries with the inontable result of a steady fall in pre- 
war average The trade in Indian ground nuts howercr was an 
piception to this rule The outturn during fbe 1926-27 season was 
tbe bigbcst ever recorded namely 2 046 000 tons Tbe exports 
also attained tbe record figure of m 009 tons m 1927 2S roip 
pared with 368 000 tons in the prenoui year This increase in ox 
ports 18 doe not only to the larger crop but also to other farlors 
such as larger demands following tbe resumption of normal tmdo 
conditions in Europe better focilities m securing freights to rontr 
nentnl ports and the release of speculative holdings of the produce 
of 1920-27 by exporters who were waiting for faroumble markets 
ftud easier freights to clear tbcir stocks Germanv was the largest 
purohaser of Indian ground nuts during the vear with 218 000 tons 
or 36 per cent of tbe total quantity exported France came s^^nd 
with 161 000 tons The Vctherlnnds Ttalv the United Kingdom 
ond Belgium all increased ibeir demands daring the \enr 
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Of other expoits, bides and skins showed a maiked impiovement 
in the year under rcMow oMiug to a world shortage of hides and 
Icaihei Tlie leathei stocks of the iioild were gieatly depleted 
and the available supiily of hides was insufficient to meet the m- 
ci easing demand Shipments of raw hides and skins duiing the 
}ear, theiefoie, amounted to 64,400 tons valued at Es 8,81 lakhs, 
as compaied vith 50,600 tons valued at Es 7,18 lakhs in the pre- 
cedmg year Exjioils of law wool continued to expand during the 
yeai, using fiom 45 million pounds to 50 million pounds in quan- 
tify and from Es 3,93 lakhs to Es 4,36 lakhs in value As usual 
tlie United Kangdom took tlio hulk of India’s expoits, the figuies 
being ueaily 44 million pounds or 87 per cent , while the remainder 
uent mainly to the United States of Ameiica. The production of 
pig non m India inci eased from 957,000 tons in 1926-27 to 1,162,000 
tons 111 1927-28 The expoits inci eased fiom 309,000 tons to 393,000 
tons in quantity and from Es 1,40 lakhs to Es 1,79 lakhs in 
value Japan, alwaj’^s the best customer for Indian pig iron, in- 
cieased hei taking fiom 234,000 tons to 271,000 tons, the United 
Kingdom commg second with 21,000 tons against 16,000 tons in 
1926-27 The United States of America and Germany both lu- 
ci eased their demands, as also did Sweden, the Straits Settlements, 
Italy and Belgium Chinese lequirements, however, fell fiom 
T,61G tons to 4,009 tons The expoits of unmanufactured tobacco 
fuithei receded by neaily 1 million poimds to 28 miEion pounds 
The value realised, however, was Es 1-| lakhs more than in the 
precedmg year, and the principal customers weie the United Kmg- 
dom and Aden The exports of manufactured tobacco, however, 
increased from 911,000 pounds to nearly 1 2 million pounds 

Havmg discussed the leadmg features in the distribution of 
India’s overseas trade we may now set down a few general remarks 
The year under review saw Great Britain recovering from the 
depressing effects of a protracted coal strike, while on the contment 
the year witnessed the return of Italy to the gold standard and the 
virtual stabilisation of the Erench Exchange Throughout the year 
conditions in the Fai East were very unsatisfactory, and this had 
a correspondmg adverse bearing upon India’s overseas trade Both 
Japan and Chma purchased less of India’s goods durmg the year, 
but their exports to India were increased In the case of the United 
Kmgdom, however, the excess of imports over exports to that country 
declined by Es 8 crores to Es 37 crores in spite 6f an increase under 
imports, owmg to the good demand which Indian staple articles 
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onjojed and to the decline in the pnoej of the principal imported 
arbolea The net reaulta of the trade with European countries and 
the United States of America showed larger bahmces in favour of 
Indm than in the preceding year the surplus in the case of the 
continent increasing bj Es 19 crores to Es 40 orores The United 
Kingdom s share in India s import trade remained much the same 
as in the preceding year In exports however, her shore mcreased 
by nearly 4 per cent to 26 per cent The share of the other ports 
of the British Empire in imports declined from 7 1 per cent to G 9 
per cent and in exports from 17 per cent to 16 1 per cent The 
whole British Empire had 46 8 per cent of the total tode compared 
with 46 6 per cent in the preceding year The United States of 
America claimed 8 2 per cent of the import trade os against 7 9 
per cent in the preceding year while m exports her shore remained 
nnchEinged at 11 1 per cent Germany s shore m the import trade 
fell from 7 3 to C 1 per cent but her share in the export trade in 
creased by 3 per cent to 9 9 per cent 

Turning now to individual heads we notice that the percentage 
share of the United Kingdom in the imports of cotton manufactures 
declined from 76 3 to 72 1 while the Japanese share increased from 
17 2 per cent to 18 1 per cent The shares of the United Stotes of 
America and Italy ol^ showed increases In the imports of iron 
and steel the United Kingdom s share showed on increase of nearly 
G per cent consequent upon increased production end better prices 
while the shores of other countnes declined In machinery and 
hardware the United Kingdom increased her shore while there was 
a considerable decline in the shore of the United States of America 
In the imports of motor vehicles there was a small increase m the 
United Kingdom s share hut this was to a largo extent over 
shadowed by o much larger increose in the case of the United 
States Canada s share m the motor rohiclet trode fell by 5 per 
cent Tlie imports of railway plont from the United Kingdom also 
advanced from Cl G per cent to 77 9 per cent while those of 
Germany and the United States of America declined On the ex 
port side the United Kingdom a share in the total exports of ten 
incrcosod from 86 to 87 6 per cent while the UnitM States of 
America also slightly increased her purchases of Indian tea from 
2 1 to 2 3 per cent The shares of Australia Canada and the Per 
Sian Gulf marLets declined In raw jute Germany increased her 
share from 27 G per cent to 27 8 per cent and the share of thr 
United Kingdom increased from 22 9 per cent to 2o per cent 
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wliile those of Fiance, Italy and the United States declined In 
exports of into niannfnctnio^ the •shares of both the United King- 
dom and Australia fell, but that of the United States increased 
from 35 to 36 2 per cent Of the total cxpoits of law cotton, Gei- 
many, the United Kingdom, Tial} and llolgium incieased then 
share"?, while Japan’"? quota loccdcd fiom 58 7 to 4G 1 per cent and 
that of China fiom 13 1 to 4 2 per cent 

From the abo^c outline it will bo seen that India’s foreign trade 
shoned consideiable lmplo^omeni dining the }eai 1927-28. The 
monsoon of the a oar was unusual^ good, except for devastating 
floods in ceitain areas and the output of crops was on the whole 
satisfactory The exchange was stable and theie was a steady 
demand for the stnjile articles of Indian produce with the exception 
of cotton, which showed a maiked decline for reasons already ex- 
plained The reader will note that the shipments of raw jute 
dining the j'oai surpassed all preMOus records, while at the same 
time pi ices maintained a satisfactory- level The most depressing 
featuie of the situation was cotton and cotton manufactures, the 
expoits of the foiiuei being seiiously affected by the political and 
economic situation in China and Japan With the exception of 
sugar nearly all the principal articles of import advanced during 
the year — paiticularly luxury articles such os motor-cars, silk and 
artificial silk, and cigarettes The trade position of India during 
the year under review was one of confidence and satisfaction, there 
being very few dark spots in the picture 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on India’s land frontier 
trade, in which the traffic in a certain number of selected articles 
at certain railway stations adjacent to certain important trade 
routes across the frontier is registered Dunng the year 1927-28 
the imports and exports of practically all the important items in 
India’s frontier trade showed an increase, and even when compared 
with her great volume of overseas trade India’s land frontier trade 
18 now far from negligible, the exports of food grams and flour 
amounting to several million maunds The prmciple followed in 
the registration of the land frontier trade of India was extended 
to Burma m 1926, the stations selected bemg Bhamo m the north, 
which catches the trade entirely river-borne as well as the trade 
despatched from or to the rail-head Katha, to the railway heads 
of Lashio and Heho in the Shan States, and Thmgannymaung in 
the south, through which the bulk of the trade with Siam passes 



CHAPTER Vn. 


Il]iAnce« 

In order that the reader may thoroughly understand Indian 
political problema a bnef sketch of the finm imal relations betTreen 
the Central Government and the provinces in this country is neces* 
sary particularly outlining the developments since 1921 the year 
in which the present system of Government came into operation 
■as a result of the Montagu Ohelmsford Reforms The beginning 
of the control of the Provincial Governments over their own hnonces 
•dates from 1870 when Lord Mayo started that process of devolving 
fin a n cial and general admmistrative anthonty on the Provinces 
•which has resulted in the quasi federal system which ensts to-day 
Before his time all the revenues of India went into one purse 
and the Provinces were allotted for their annual expenditure only 
those sums which the Government of India thought fit or which 
they could be persuaded or cajoled into granting The inevitable 
result of such a system os this was that the distribution of the 
public income degenerated into something like a scramble in 
winch the most violent had the odvnntnge with very little atten 
tion to reason 

• • • 

Ixird Mavo s solution was to givo each Province n fixed annual 
grant for the administration of the Prorinrial services and also 
to give Provincial Govemraonts on interest in nursing the faxnblo 
capacity of thoir subjects by allowing them to impose rertoln 
local taxes in aid of the gront from the Central Government It 
•WHS not long honevor before further changes were calleil for and 
between 1877 ond 188-1 tho finoncinl relations between the Central 
Government and tho Provinres eiperienceil further developments 
including tho resettlement on a wider basis of tlie svstem of Pro- 
vincial finances For example in the Provincial selilo- 

monts of 1870-71 a fixed sum had been made over ti 
each Ixicnl Government to defmv the cost of Provincial semre* 
but bv tlie e subsequent reforms a shore in the revenues was eub* 
stituteil for the fixed grant This gave a margin which mijjht 
lie increased bv carcfnl mnnagrmenl Tlie settlements were maJ' 
liable to periodical n vision and the srstem thus estaldished exulrd 
( -01 ) 
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■vntli modifications until the end of tlie first decade of tliis century. 
Tills IS tlie beginning of tbe system of tbe division of revenue beads 
into central, provincial and divided — a system v'bicb lasted until 
tbe Moniagu-Cbelmsford Hefoims The beads of revenues wbicb 
vere made ovei to tbe Piovinces weie believed to be capable of 
expansion by caieful management and tbus likely to meet pro- 
vmcial needs But, of couise, levenue and expenditure in tbe 
piovinces could not be made to meet exactly, and so tbe excess 
of provincial expenditure over revenue was made up by assign- 
ments fiom tbe Central Government expiessed as a percentage of 
tbe land levenue of each province, vbicb vas otherwise a Central 
receipt 

» » * 

Tbe piincipal land-marks in tbe liistory of Central and Pro- 
vincial financial relations between Loid Mayo’s and immediately 
subsequent Reforms, and tbe intioduction of tbe Montagu-Obelms- 
ford Reforms in 1921 aie tbe quasi-permanent settlements wbicb 
came into operation fiom 1904 onwards, and tbe permanent settle- 
ments from 1911-1921 By tbe former tbe revenues assigned to a 
piovince were definitely fixed and weie not sub]ect to altera- 
tion by tbe Cential Government except in cases of extieme and 
general necessity, or unless experience showed that tbe assignment 
made was disproportionate to noimal provincial needs Tbe object 
of this reform was to give to tbe Provinces security and a motive 
for economy and careful husbanding of resources Henceforward 
tbe Provinces could maintain some continuity of financial policy 
since they were assured that they would leap tbe benefits of their 
own economies and would not be forced mto ill-considered schemes 
of expenditure merely in oider to show at tbe next settlement 
xntb tbe Central Government that tbeir scale of expenditure was 
high and tbeir needs corresponding thereto Tbe financial reform 
of 1911 made tbe settlement absolutely permanent In 1911 also 
tbe fixed assignments to tbe Provinces were reduced, but tbe pro- 
vincial sbaie of glowing revenue was increased During these 
years a further benefit was conferred on tbe Provinces by tbe in- 
troduction of a new Pamine Insurance Scheme in 1906, by which 
tbe Government of India placed to tbe credit of each Province- 
exposed to famine a fixed amount on which it could draw in 
time of need without trenching on its noimal resources If this 



^und became exhausted, further eipenditnre TroxJd bo ehared equally 
by the Central and Provincial Governments, and in the last resort, 
the Government of Zndia ■wonld give the Provinces farther ossist- 
^ce from Central Revenues In 1917 these arrangements were 
modified and famine relief became a divided head, the expendi 
tore being apportioned between the Central and Provinciol Gov 
emments in the proportion of 3 to 1 Before this scheme wni 
^trodnced the liability for famine expenditnro bad lain npon tbe 
provmcea, and the Central Government had only mtervened when 
the latter’s resources had become exhausted 

Thus at the time of the Montagu^Ohelmsford Reforms the 
financial relations between the Government of India and the Pro- 
vinoial Governments were broadly these The budget of the 
Government of India was made to inolnde tbe iransactions oi 
Provincial Governments the- revenne enjoyed by the latter being 
jnainly derived from sources of income which were shared between 
the Government of India and themselves Generally speaking, 
certain heads of revenue such as the land revenue excise, income* 
tax and the profits from productive imgnhon works wore divided 
between the Pronnaial and the Central Governments Tbe Pro- 
nncial Governments took the receipts from Forests and Registm 
tion Q8 well as from Courts and JaOs To the Govomment of 
Indm went the revenue from opium salt customs, railways posts 
and tedegmphs and tributes from Indian States The Central 
Government out of these incomings was responsible for defence 
charges for tbe upkeep of railways and posts ond telegraphs, for 
the payment of interest on debt and for the Homo charges The 
provinces from their incomings met tbe expenses connected with 
lond revenue and general administmtion, with forests police courts 
nnd joils with education ond with medical services Charges for 
imgntion were common to both the Central and fo the Pronncinl 
'Governments 


The basic principles of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms ore 
completely opposed to the principles upon which the old settle- 
ments were based There is no need to discuss here the wider 
objects of the now model of goremmcnl which was introdurrd 
by these Reforms but the most otmous wavs in which ft nffeefs 
■the financiol relations bclwecn the Central Qoremment and the 
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Provinces may be briefly outlined In the fiist place we may 
consider the effect of dyarcby, that is, the division of the depart- 
ments of piovincial administration into reserved and transferred 
departments, wbicb introduces a new conception into tbe Govern- 
ment of India. Tbe reserved departments, wbicb include such 
services as police and irrigation, are still kept under executive 
contiol, but tbe tiansfeiied departments, among wbicb are num- 
bered tbe well-named “ nation-buildmg ” services, like education, 
local self-government, agiicultuie, sanitation and so on, are now 
transferred to tbe ultimate control of tbe Provincial legislatuies. 
Behind these far-reacbing administrative changes lies tbe deeper 
purpose of introducing India to respousible self-government, and 
it is m tbe provinces and by tbe medium of dyarchy that this 
purpose 18 meant to be achieved There is no dyaicby in tbe 
Central Government, which still remains under official control 
tempered largely, it is true, by tbe influence which tbe central 
legislature can bring to bear upon tbe Executive Government 
This at once brings us up against tbe basic conditions of tbe 
financial system, which is tbe corollary of tbe new system of 
government, for tbe Provincial Governments are now, so far as 
some of their most important activities are concerned, popular 
governments responsible for their doings, m tbe transferred depart- 
ments, through ministers to popularly elected legislative councils 
Therefore it is clear that tbe old financial system wbicb admitted 
almost unlimited control on tbe part of tbe Central Government 
over tbe financial and general administration of tbe provmces 
bad to go It has been shown that tbe “ divided beads ” were 
tbe most typical feature of tbe old system, and that these “ divided 
beads ” provided tbe Central Government with its most extensive 
opportunities for intervention in provincial affairs Therefore 
tbe system of “ divided beads ” bad to be abolished Since tbe 
Montagu-Cbelmsford iTeforms visualised tbe working out of respon- 
sible government for India primarily in tbe Provinces, tbe latter 
clearly bad to start with some measure of autonomy, and this 
involved tbe separation of tbe sources of revenue into two separate 
groups — those belongmg to the Government of India and those 
belonging to tbe Provincial Governments. On tbe other band, 
tbe needs of tbe Central Government remained, and tbe abolition 
of tbe system of ” divided beads could not be accomplished 
merely by transferring all provmcial resources to tbe Provinces, 
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for the soxLToea of revenue whioh would still remain with the Oentral 
Government after the transfer had been made were not eufflciont 
for the latter^s needs Thus the admission of the principle that 
dmded heads ' must be abolished and replaced by a system 
under which the Government of India and Pronncea would 
have their own separate sources of revenue brings us up against 
the crux of the whole problem namely, what heads of revenue 
should be left with the Provinces and what with the Central Gov 
emment respectivelv 


It is quite possible that the problem would have arisen even 
had there been no Montagu Chelmsford Eefonns for eipenenoe 
had shown that the revenues retoined bv the Goremment of India 
under the old settlements wore m some years greatly in excess 
of their requirements and the resulting surpluses were given to 
the Provinces in the shape of recumng or non recurring grants 
for specific purposes The Poforms however by investing the 
Provinces with a new dignity and with fonohons of the most 
ntal importance made it doer that no mere makO'ihift or tom 
porory solutions would suit The new orrangemonts hod to bo 
comprehensive and laid down on a plan whose mam lines wonld 
be permanent whatever adjustments and oltemtionji m detail might 
hovo to be mode under the stress of circumstances and in the light 
of experience 

A tentative scheme for a financial settlement between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Provinces was sketched in Chapter VIII 
of the Peport on Indian Constitulionol Peforras which was pre- 
sented to ITis Majesty s Government in IDIB In that chapter 
the complete separation of central and provineial revenues and 
tlio consequent abolition of dmded heads ” were recommended 
The scheme also corapn^ the complete separation of the Central 
and Provincml budgets and the enlargement of the provincial 
powers of taxation and Ixnrowing The greater part of the scheme 
outlined in the Peport on Indian Constitutional Peforms com 
mended itself to the Pronnciol Oovemmenls since it was ohnnudv 
calculated to merra^e their finaneio! power* in n number of verr 
important particulars hut of course tlie division of the rerenne* 
between the Central Goveminent and the Provinces with Its in 
entnlde rorollnrr of deHeit m th# rentral Hnanre* which m isl 
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Ije met by oouiiibutions iiom ilie pioviiices, obviously had to be 
the subject of fuillier euquiiy and nuangcnient bebvreen the paities 
concerned In «cclion 20G of the 1918 Repoit, ceitain exemplar 
iiguies .lie given as an estimate of the anticipated deficit of the 
Central Co^ eminent and tlie contributions to be made by each 
individual pioiince The pioposed basis on which the contiibu- 
tions veie to bo fixed was the diffeienco between the gross pio- 
Tincial levenue and the gross piovincial expenditure Other pos- 
sible bases ol settlement had been examined and this had been 
•chosen as being at once the most practicable and the least in- 
equitable The objections to it aic obvious enough, smee the pio- 
vinces Mitli the mo<?t libeial scale of expendituie were likely to 
fare better than those nhicli had been more economical But this 
and otliei objections weie considered only to be dismissed The 
conditions of the piohlem ucre given and the solution 
stated ahove the one oft’ered The authors of the 

Bepoit admitted that their sclieme would, to some extent, affiim 
■existing inequalities, and all that they could do to mitigate this 
was to locommond that the whole question should he reinvesti- 
gated by the Statiitoiy Commission aftei ten yeaie’ experience 
of the woilang of tlie Eeforms In practice, however, it was fonnd 
impossible to leave the question at this point, for the pioposals 
aroused stiong feeling and vehement opposition thioughout India 
Brom Madras, foi example, ueaily five times as much would be 
levied as from Bombay, and fiom the United Piovinces nearly 
five times as much as from Bengal, while the Punjab and Burma 
would have to contiibiite far more than other and wealthier pro- 
vinces In the first despatch on Indian Constitutional Eeforms 
which the Govemment of India sent to the Secretary of State in 
March, 1919, the stiong opposition to the above proposals for 
the financial settlement was reported, and the ^Government of 
India stated definitely that they could not justify the permanent 
retention of the criterion for provincial contributions proposed 
in the repoit The whole question, they said, lequired skilled 
investigation, and to this end they proposed that a committee on 
financial relations between the Cential Government and the Pro- 
vinces should he appointed either by themselves or by the Secre- 
tary of State to advise fully upon the subject This view was 
■endorsed by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament which sat 
on the Eeforms Bill, and, accordingly, a committee consisting of 

i2 
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Ix)rd lleaton Hr Ohttriea Eoberts and liieutenant-Commander 
E HJkm Young Tvas appointed to enquire into thia subject. The 
oommittee, which will henceforth be called the Heston Committee, 
wae aaked to advise on 

(a) the contnbutionB to bo paid by the various provinces to 

the Central Government for the financial year 1921 

22 , 

(b) the modifications to be made in the Provincial contn 

butions thereafter with a view to the equitable distn 
butions until there ceases to be on nE India deficit 
(o) the future financing of the provincial loans account 

These terms of reference were increased at the instance of the 
Government of Bombay during the Committee s investigations in 
India so 08 to molude the question whether the Government of 
Bombay should retain any share of the revenue deiived from the 
income-tax The significance of this addition to the terms of 
reference and its bearing on the subject of pronnciol contnbu 
tioiu wUl be seen when we examine the reception which was giTen 
by the Provinces and the press to the Report of the Heston Com 
mittee 

The tash of the Committee was in essence to arrange an ideal 
distnbntion of the deficit in the central revenues nraong the pro- 
vinces and to fix o standard scale of contributions to wbicb the 
latter would work up by stages A certain omount of spadework 
had been done for them by a conference of financial rcprcsenta 
lives of the different provinces which hod been held in September, 
1019 This conference hod discussed the normal figures of re%enue 
and expenditure of nil the provinces nnd these were laid before 
the Heston Committee for rerioir nnd confirmation or such nltera 
tion ns its members thought necessary The Committee first 
reviewed the propolis put forward in the Beport on Indian Con 
stitutionnl Reforms for the allocation of heads of revenue between 
the Central Govemmonl and the Provinces nnd found no rensons 
to niter them except in one very important particular nnmelv, 
the revenue head of gencml stomps They reported thot the orgu 
ments addressed to them on (his part of their enquiry related 
mainly to income-tax and gcnerol stamps Certain local Govern 
ments remonstrated ogainst losing n share in the*e two head< of 
revenue because they pos essed greoter poMihilJtie^ of ejpan«ion 
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ilian peiliaps niii oflicis Tlie plea lor making mcome-tax receipis 
a provincial asrscl vas piessed vitli far greater earnestness in 
Bombay than elsevlieie. 

The Coniiniitce re-affiinied the mcv expressed m ilie Eepoit on 
Indian Coiislitutional Eefoims that income-tax shoidd be credited 
entirely to tlip Oential Government That lepoit pointed out the 
necessity of maintaining a uniform late for the tax throughout 
the country* and to the inconveniences, paiticnlarly to the com- 
mei cial world, of having diileient lates in diffeient provinces It 
further laid stress on the case of laniifying euteipiises uhich had 
their business centie m some big city and did not necessarily pay 
income-tax in the pi ounces in which the income was earned The 
hleston Committee, indeed, earned the second argument still fur- 
ther and pointed to the case of public companies with shareholdeia 
scattered over India and elsewhere, and their decision, therefore, 
uas that income-tax should leiuain a central receipt General 
stamps, however, they found to be in a dih'eient case The Refoims 
Report had argued in favour of ciediting the leceipts fiom general 
stamps to the Central Government, but the Meston Committee 
found that this argument had not the same foice as those relating 
to the income-tax By crediting the receipts horn geneial stamps 
to the Central Government, and the leceipts from Judicial stamps 
to the Provincial Governments, a divided head was still letained 
in the financial system, foi both geneial and judicial stamps were 
controlled by the same agency and theie was a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous work and outlay common to both If the “ elean cut ” 
between central and provincial levenues, which the autliors of the 
Reforms Report had legaided as imperative, were to be made 
absolute, then general stamps must be made a piovincial leceipt, 
and this, accordmgly, the Committee recommended There were 
other very strong arguments in favour of this lecommendation 
The task of the Meston Committee was to assess, if possible, 
some contributions on each province and j^et leave it with a surplus 
At the conference of September, 1919, it had been shown that 
Bengal and Bihar had normally no surplus but a deficit, while 
the Central Provmces had a surplus so small that no appreciable 
contribution could be taken from it The task of the Committee, 
therefore, in the case of Bengal and Bihar was an impossible one, 
if the allocation of revenue, made in the Reforms Report, was 
to be confirmed But by giving to the provmces the receipts from 
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general itamp* the task wotild at leaat be made posaible Most 
of tbe pronncea naturally deoired to have a giwing bead of 
revenue like general stanipflj and ita transfer would make tbe 
awcesment of contnbutiona mucb earner and, as between provincei 
less invidious. But on tbe other hand the adoption of this re- 
oonunendataon would raise the deficit m the central revenues con 
Biderably and thus make tbe process of absorbing it more pro- 
tracted In view of tbe oircumsiances of India at tbe tune when 
tbe Heston Oommittoe was at work, tbe balance of advantage lay 
on tbe whole with tbe transfer of general stamps to tbe provinces 
Tbe financial settlement under tbe Eefomu bod to treat all tbe 
latter alike and tbe fundamental principles on which tbe settle- 
ment was based forbade the grant of any subvention by tbe Central 
Oovcmment to any individual province Clearly tbe Befonni 
could not be allowed to start in Bengal and Bibor, and possibly 
in tbe Central Provinces also with a demonstrably inevitable 
deficit Therefore if subventions to individual provinces wore 
barred no other course was open to tbe Government of India and 
to Parliament except to increase tbe provincial sources of revenue 
And yet there ore many objeoticns to tbe provinoialisation of 
general stamps It is ohnously desirable, for example to hove 
a uniform stamp dutv for sneb instruments as bills of exchange 
the orticlos of association of o company transfers, shipping orders 
shore warrants and so on in a loige nnmbcr of other coses Ercn 
under the present arrangement it is possible for the Government 
of India to insist on umfonnity of stomp duties for the instru 
ments mentioned obove and m tbe general economic interests of 
India therefore it might bo desirable to reconsider the tmnsfer 
of general stamps when the fioancinl position of Iho provinces 
permits reconsideration 

Kpart from the oUocation of the income-tax in regard to 
which Bombav was tbo province most interested, the crux of the 
Meston Committco's problem was provided by tbe settlement of 
the contnbnlions which tbe provinces wero to pav to tbo Central 
Govemment Tbii part of the problem divides into two fjr*t 
the initial contributions for tbe year 1D21-CC and secondlv, the mv 
called standard contributions t e tbo ideal scale on which the 
provinces should equitably be called upon to contribute until the 
nece'sifv for tbo contributions disappeared with the disappearance 
of tbe deCcit in tbe central revenues After carefully considencr 



the figures pioMiIinJ In the confcreiico of wScpteiulior, 1919, and 
rocennig: ic|no''Ontation'5 dit> (onmuttce fixed the total sum wliicli 
the proMiue^' ^\crc ro<]Uirod {<i enninhuto at 9,83 laths After 
(xhamtuf’ <'i'imdoi.nion t»f tlie piohlioii'. ni\<»l\od iii the t.ixation 
et the iiuiial toiituhut ions fioiu (ho pioMiucs, the Moston Com- 
inittoo detidcd fhiif tho iaiu*s( nn'llind of assossincnt uns on the 
indfall " pniuiplc that is, tlio Committee Aiortcd out tlio 
not inero.i^c m tlio total imome imdudmg gcnornl stamps, of all 
the imjMiuos t ikon togcthci, at the figure of IS, <90 lakhs This 
represented the amount uliuh tin* pioMiices gamed and the Central 
Gn\cinmoni lo^i m the roflisirilmtinn and tho Committee main- 
tained that it uas onlv leasonnhlo (hat tlie piovinccs sliould forego 
some of this imiemed spending pouei in fa\our of the Central 
Go\oinmenf Aecoidiiigly, tlio} pie‘-‘'ed to assess the initial 
contiihutioii': on this moioase of spending^ pouei in (he piOMuecs 
in such a Awn as to leaAe each piormee a surplus to enable the 
nen eouncils to he inauirtiuiied AMthout the noce'^sily of resorting- 
to fresh taxation But oven aftoi they had adopted (ho " 'Wind- 
fall principle, tho Moston Committee found it no ca-sy inalici 
to «cttlc the iiuti.il coutnhutioTi'J At fiist they consideiod the 
po'ssihility of loAvimr an eAcn into on the incioasc in spending- 
poAsci of all tlie PiOAincos, hut (hey saAi that cacii this nppaiontly 
equitahlc arrangement AAOuld, in aicaa of the unequal financial 
strength of the Pioaiiiccs, cause haidship in some cases Each 
province had to he eoiisidoied on its mciils and the Committee 
drcAA up* the folloAung table AAhich represents then piopo'icd 
allotment of initial contributions to bo paid bv tho piOMiices — 


Proviucc" 


Madraa 

BomltaT 

Benpil 

TJmtcd Provinces 

Punjab 

Bnrma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Inoronsod ' 
spending powers 
Tinder nov, i 
dislnbntion of 
rovonno 


5,76 

93 

l.Oi 

3,97 

2,89 

2,46 

51 

62 

42 


18,50 


In Lakhs 


Conlribntions ns 
rooomniondcd 
by tho ! 
Commfttco ^ 


3,48 

56 

63 
2,40 
1,75 

64 
Nil 

22 

15 


Inoroasod 
spending powers 
loft after 
contributions 
aro paid 


2,2S 

37 

41 

1,57 

1,14 

1,82 

51 

30 

27 


9,63 


8,67 
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Naturallj’ this settlement did not please everybody and in 
deed it pleased very few A predominantly agnoultnral pponnco 
like the Punjab gained appreciably by haying the whole of the 
land revenue instead of only a portion as hitherto, but provinces 
like Bengal and Bombay with considerable industries were m a 
far lees happy position They provided the hulk of the Indian 
revenue from Income-Tax and yet they could not hope for any 
share of it Madras too had special cause for complaint againrt 
the settlement By far the heaviest initial contribution, namely 
3 48 la khs was demanded from her and her people and the Madras 
Government felt this sacrifice all the more keenly smce if their 
standard of public expenditure had not been kept by them fn 
the past at a comparatively moderate figure their windfall under 
the reformed system of finance would not have been so great, 
nor consequently would their contnbuiion Bengal and Bombay, 
on the other hand, complamed that they were now faced with 
the necessity either of reducing their standard of public expendi 
ture or else of running into debt — a process which the Government 
of India was not likely to allow to proceed too far Howcrer the 
Goveminent of India under the stress of its own over nding necei 
sity had no alternative but to adhere to the Meston Award and 
so the Reforms opened with what some of the prorinces regarded 
as a crippling lew on their revenues The Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament however made certom modifications m the ^feston 
proposals The scheme of standard contributions was rejected end 
it was pointed out that the provincial contributions should be 
wiped out at the earliest possible moment Further they directed 
that the provmces should be given a small share in the growth 
of income-tax It must be admitted that the years immediately 
following the Meston Settlement brought little happiness to the 
provincial financial departments, but it must also be admitted 
that the puvraent of provincial contributions was only one con 
tnbntorv cause of this Indio like every other belligerent 
country had had to divert her energies to the prcuecaHon of ths 
war and therefore during these earlv post wnr vears there was 
much reconstruction and development work to Im? done The 
greater part of this now fell to the lot of the Provincial Oovem 
ments which nl*o had to incur large expenditure in increj'*ing 
salaries to meet the incrca ed cost of living and in adding new 
staffs and new departments in acrordance with the expansion of 



ilieir notiMiic'i and le'^ponsilnlitic'; Tluib <Iu’ \oais (olloMing 1920 
wcic wars of linniioial Icaniio-^^ for the pro\ 11100 “; as ■noil as for 
file Go\ornmonf of India, and the niouinsfniuc'' of (liese years 
nore siudi as to foi(‘o llio pun moos into lioa\ \ expenditure, Mlnlst 
leaMiig their loieinios ooinpaiatneh inelasfie Tims, Piovincinl 
GoMTiiinents nore foiood to looK foi udief pninanl} to the reinis- 
-lon of tlie jiroMiicial {'onti ilmtioiis and the lecord of debates in 
the (’ontral and PiOMiioial Logislatuies, and the output of neirs- 
pnpei articles and plntfoim orntoin shows how stioiigly the demand 
for remission was pies^od during the xeni*; nmnediately suci ceding 
ihc 'Meston Award 

Aicordingto the plan laid down foi tlio abolition of provincial 
oontrihutioii'; eertain pro\inoes luue prionty <v\cr othei piovinces 
in the matter of reiniscmnc. Tiio ^feston Committee gave Madras, 
th(' United Proxinees, the I’unjab and Ihiiina the first claim on 
lemissions, and not until almost half of the total eontrihutions 
liad heeii remitted could am other ])roMnee elniin any lelief. 
From that point onwards, howevei. o\en' pio\mec in India was 
to sli'ire in n preseiihod mensnre in am iclief nccoidcd by the 
Government of India until the eontrihutions weie altogethei abo- 
lished It was in Ins budget speeeli for 1925-2G that Sn Basil 
Blackett, after showing a suiplns of 0,21 lakdis of nipees, made 
the ivcdcome announcement that lie proposed to employ Ifs 2,50 
lakhs of this suiplns in the poimaiient remission of provincial con- 
Inhutious By this first remission, theiefore, Madras received 1,26 
lakhs of rupees, the Punjab 61 lakhs, the United Provinces 56 lakhs 
and Burma 7 lakhs In the next Budget Statement, that foi 1926-27, 
Sir Basil Blackett announced that a furthei sum of 1,25 lakhs -would 
he permanently remitted to the same provinces and accordingly, 
of the 1,25 lakhs, 57 lakhs went to Madias, 33 to the United 
Pro-vinces, 28 to the Punjab and 7 again to Burma The next 
year again, in his budget speech delivered in the Legislative 
Assembly on Fehruai-y 28th, 1927, Sir Basil Blackett announced 
a net recurrent surplus of 3,64 lakhs Again he decided that the 
most urgent claimant foi the suiplus was the remission of pro- 
vincial contributions The surplus was less by 1,81 lakhs than 
the amount required to make a clean sweep of provincial contri- 
butions But an appeal for help had been leceived from Bombay, 
and as it was inexpedient to favour one piovince at the expense 
of others the Government of India had decided to divert a portion 
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’if the ourrent year s realised soiplus from the uatial debt redemp* 
ion to the remission of all outstanding pronnoial contributions 
lor the year 1927 28 only The end of provincial contributioni 
■came with the budget for 1928-29, when Sir Basil Blnctett 
announced that the portion of the contributions which be hod 
remitted temporanly for 1927 28 would henceforth be permanently 
remitted The section of the budget speech which tumounces the 
permanent extinction of , provincial contnbutionB bccupies only 
12 lines in the printed report and thus curtly and inconspicuously 
was accomplished one of the greatest tmunphs of the reformed 
system of government in India which to-day can bo read in terms 
of hospitals Bohoola dispensaries wells and many other human 
necessities which it is the duty of ©very Provincial Government 
to prondo for its people 


Let us turn now to the existing finanoiol arrangements other 
than those dependent on the Meston Award, between the Central 
and Provmaal Governments m India Under the pre-Befonn 
order of things the Secretory of State exercised a much closer 
control over Indian finances and expenditure than he does io*daj 
As at present ho prescribed limits of expenditure beyond which 
hifl specifio sanction was necessary As those limits were com 
paratively narrow the arrangement entailed his intorrontion in 
a vanetv of matters many of them unimportant or oven the 
concern pnmanlv of semi-ofHoinl local bodies such ns munici 
polities The Reforms changed all this and bestowed wider powers 
of Qipeuditure on the Provincial Qovemmeuts On the ' trans- 
ferred side these wore necessarily less reatnetod than on the 
reserved side for dynrehy involved o radical alteration of the 
system of government and the Burrender of complete nutlionlv over 
transferred subjects expenditure on which is now controlled by 
tbo provincial legislatures The Secretarr of State in Council 
bos bowovor resorveil to bimsclf the control of expenditure Ukrly 
to affect tbe nil India Services and still exercises some control 
ore** the purchase of militorv stores in the United Kingdom Do 
the * reserved side on the other hand much less latitude I* 
allowed tbe power to auction expenditure l>elng subject to rertaln 
limit 
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Tlie Governmeut of India also received wider financial power 
under the Reforms scheme, hut as the dyarchical system was not 
extended to it, the changes were of degree, not of kind. The 
Secretary of State still approves of the Oenteal Government's budget 
before it is presented to the Legislative Assembly, still sanctions 
new taxation, and still controls bon o wings outside India, the 
gold reserve, the paper currency, the exchange policy, the pay, 
allowances and conditions of service of the all-India Services, and 
a host of othei such matteis 

* • » 

The provinces now exeicise practically full contiol over their 
own sources of revenue, namely the provincial balances, receipts 
from provincial subjects, provincial taxation (the power to imposo 
which has been much enhanced by the Reforms), proceeds from 
loans and recoveries from loans, and, finally, a share of the income- 
tax realised in the province Thus practically the entire revenues 
of a province are available for use on provincial subjects, but 
Provincial Governments are under obligation to repay amounts 
previously bon owed from the Government of India, to pay interest 
on capital expenditure previously mcun’ed by the latter on irri- 
gation works in the province, and to build up, by annual savings, 
a Famme Relief Fund 

Provincial Governments aie free to draw on the first of these 
sources of revenue provided they give the Central Government 
notice at the begmning of the year The latter may also, in an 
emergency, temporarily restrict the amount to be withdrawn The 
power to impose provincial taxation has been much enhanced 
under the Reforms, but is subject to the previous sanction of the 
Government of India in certain cases Also, whereas m pre- 
Reform days. Provincial Governments were not allowed to borrow 
in the open market, and were discouraged from borrowing other- 
wise, their enhanced control over provincial subjects, especially 
on the “ transferred ” side, has led to material alteration in this 
policy Provincial Governments are now empowered (subject to 
the Secretary of State’s sanction to loans raised outside India and 
that of the Govemor-General-in-Gouncil to loans raised inside 
India) to raise money in the open market “ on behalf of and in 
the name of the Secretary of State m Coimcil ’’ on the security 
of their own revenues for certain purposes and subject' to certain 
conditions In addition, they obtain loans from the Provincial 
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tKe oiment year’s realised ffurplna from the usual debt redemp* 
jon to the remisaicm of all outstanding pronnoiol contributioni 
lor tbe year 1927 28 only Ihe end of pronncial contributions 
came with the budget for 1928-29 when Sir Basil Blackett 
announced that the portion of tbe contnbutionB which he had 
remitted temporarily for 1927 28 would henceforth bo permanently 
remitted The section of the budget speech which announces the 
permanent aitinction of provincinl contributions bconpies only 
12 lines in the printed report and thus curtly and inconspicuously 
was accomplished one of the greatest triamphs of the reformed 
system of goremment in India which to*day can bo read in terms 
■of hospitals schools dispensaries wells and many other human 
necessities which it is the duty of orery Provincial Government 
to provide for its people 

• • • 

Let us turn now to the existing financial arrangements other 
tbiin those dependent on the Meston Award, between the Control 
and Provincial Governments in India Under the pro-Ecforxn 
order of things the Secretary of State exercised a much closer 
control orer Indian finances and expenditure than ho does to-day 
As at present he presenbed limits of expenditure beyond which 
hii specific sanction was necessary As those limits were com 
pnratiVoly narrow the arrangement entailed his intervention in 
T vnnetv of matters many of them unimportant or even, the 
concern pnmanlv of semt-onicml local bodies such as munici 
pnlities The Beforms chongeil oU this and bestowed wider powers 
of expenditure on the Provincinl Govemnients On the * trnns- 
ferrwl side these were nece^^nly less reitncted than on the 
rc-erved ido for dyarchy involved a radical altoralion of the 
ystem of gorerntnent and the surrender of complete authonly oTor 
transferred mibjects expenditure on which is now controlled by 
th^ provinrial lepi lalure^ The Secretary of State in Council 
hn^ howpTer re^orved to him*e1f the control of expenditure likely 
to oilcct tbe all Indio Semres and still exorcises some control 
ore the purrhav' of mHilnry stores In the United Kingdom On 
tlie iT^rved Bide on the other hand much less latitude it 
allowed the power to incficn expenditure l>eing subject to rertain 
limit 



Tlu- (TO\oriunom of Irulin .il-'O rotenod Kidor liiiniicml po^^e^ 

under the JJt'ftom-’ -( iuMiu*, Init a*? the chincljical Msicni wn*? not 

- * * 

oxtended t** it tin* weu* of degree, not of hind. TJio 

S'^eretary oi State ajH)ro\e'’ of the (Jcntrnl Go\einincni\ hud^ei 
iiofore it !«’ pro'-tuited to the ].egi‘=hiti\e As'-einhl^ . v(ill tiaiulionH 
new ta^atnej, nnd -till tontioK honowing*^ out^ich* India, the 
gohl leHTve the papei cniiemy, tlio exchange pallet, the pat, 
aUtn’.anee-; and rondilioiK of invite of the all-Tndi.i Sennet, .md 
a h*>‘’t of oth** ‘■m h in ttter‘- 

• • • 

IJu* pri‘\ lines iinw excicise piaetuall} Hill control o\ei tlioir 
own stuiiets OI se\e'nne, nmuel} the jnovineial Imlnnco'?, receipts 
frt>in pr<»\{n(nl pioMiinal fax itmn (the pn'\\or to impo'^o 

nhieh has heen imteh eiihaiKed h\ tlie Kefoim^), pioccod'; from 
lo. !is .iiid let f«\e fits irtiui Inniis. and. fmnlK , a hhnic of the ineome- 
t'lx i'>iIisotl in ilo' proMiHt^ J hits practicalK the enluo rc\enuos 
oi .1 prii\iin«* ale e\.(ilahl<’ loi tis. (>n jnoMiu lal Mihjecfs, but 
ProMiin il (tet\eninien;s .tn nnchi ohligation to rt'jiay amounts 
proMou^-Iv l»oijo;\ed from the Cbnerninonf of India, to pay interest 
on capita! expenditure- picMOU'-lN ineuned Ia tlie latter on irn- 
gation v.orks in tin' j)ro\in<o, and to huild up, In annnnl .savings, 
a Famine Jtelief Fund 

Frovineial GoM-ininents aio fiee to diaa on the hist of these 
sources of re\cnuc jirovided the\ give the Central Government 
notice at the beginning of the }cnr Tlie latter may also, in an 
emergouc\ , tcmporanly restrict the amount to he vithdra'im The 
power to impose provincial taxation has been much enhanced 
under the Reforms, hut is subject to the previous sanction of the 
Government of India in certain cases Also, whereas in pre- 
Reform days, Provincial Goveinmcnts were not allowed to borrow 
in tbe open mnrlcet, and were discouiaged fiom borrowing other- 
wise, their enhanced control ovei provincial subjects, especially 
on the “ transferred ” side, has led to material alteration in this 
policy Provincial Governments are now empowered (subject to 
the Secretary of State’s sanction to loans raised outside India and 
tPat of the Govemor-General-in-Council to loans raised inside 
India) to raise money in the open market “ on behalf of and in 
the name of the Secietary of State in Council ” on the security 
of their own revenues for certain purposes and subject' to certain 
conditions In addition, they obtain loans from the Provincial 
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IvoaiiB Fund establiahed bv the Central Government with effect 
from 1st April, 192o, all the Provinoial Government s habilihes 
on that date being transferred to it 

• • • 

With the lessening of the Secretary of State’s and the Gov 
ernment of India s financial control of the provinces has come 
greater control over the Executive (including the Ministers) by 
the Legislature The former s proposals for expenditure are 
presented to the latter os demands for grants These are con 
sidered and voted upon by the IjegislatiVB Council and may be 
accepted curtailed or rejected, but following the English prac 
tice the Legislature mav not increase a grant or change its object 
The Council s power over expenditure is restricted to voted 
heads it having no control over contributions payable to central 
revenues charges on loans expenditure prescribed by law, the 
salones and pensions of officers appomted by or with the approval 
of His Majestv or by the Secretary of State the salaries of High 
Court Judges and in some provinces expenditure on ‘ backward 
tracts ’ The Governor mav however certify and demand as essen 
tial to the discharge of his responsibility if the demand relotci 
to a reserved subject and he has power in cases of emergency to 
authorise such expenditure as may be in his opinion nece^ry for 
the safetv or tranquilhtv of his province or for the carrying on 
nf unv department 

In addition to the <N)ntrol of pronncjal expenditure bv the 
I^islotiTc Council certain responsibilities m the same direction 
ore eiercifcd bv the Finance Department of each province The 
provincial Finance Deportment is the custodian of the Fomine 
Relief Fund and must watch the provincial balances and advise on 
oil important financial questions such os proposals for new loans or 
taxation the grant of new rights alignments of land revenue 
schemes for frr«h expenditure and the creation or abolition of 
pots ond cliangis in their emoluments It nl«o propnirs the 
budget lov« the Vudit \ppropnntion Report before the Public 
Accounts Committee and brings irregularities to its notice ond 
ensures that audit n effective All this constitutes venr adequate 
maehinerr for apprulne the legislature of the improper use of pro 
vincial revenne 
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The provinces have benefited in several ways from the 
improvement in the Central Government’s financial position, 
particularly in respect of their borrowings. A Provincial Loans 
Fund has been established, fiom which large sums can 
be borrowed b}' the provinces on comparatively easy terms. 
TJie terms, moi cover, are such that the interests of credi- 
tors are not jeopaidised and preference is given to the more deserv- 
ing of the ob^iects for which money is requisitioned The pro- 
vinces aie thus afi’oided facilities for undertaking the schemes of 
development which they have most at heart The subject of m- 
terest on loans has occupied a good deal of attention since the 
Refoimis A longstanding grievance of the provmces was that 
though they were charged interest when they overdrew their 
balances with the Government of India they weie allowed no 
interest when they had ciedit balances. This grievance has now 
been removed and provinces pay no interest on overdrawals during 
the financial year but only on those outstanding at its termina- 
tion, which aie then legaided as loans Another development is 
that Provincial Governments may place money in fixed deposit 
with the Government of India and leceive interest thereon Similar 
adjustments have been effected in several other matters between 
the Central and Piovincial Governments As the assignments made 
yeaily to the latter on account of the sale proceeds of unified postage 
and revenue stamps were found to be increasingly inadequate 
thev were suitably increased in 1924 

The possibility of sepaiatmg central and provincial banking 
accounts has often been mooted, but as this is a matter m which 
it is necessary to move with all possible caution its settlement 
has been postponed Experiments have, however, been under- 
taken in the United Provinces in the separation of audit from 
accounts, the former lemaming the busmess of the Central Gov- 
ernment and the latter bemg entrusted to the Provmcial Govern- 
ment These experiments were initiated in two departments only. 
Education and Police, but as they gave satisfactory results they 
were extended to all departments in April, 1926 

• * * 

From the foregoing sketch it will be seen that if the posi- 
tion is reviewed over a number of years it is clear that, despite 
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finaTicial stnngenoj, aenoos economic dialocation and Keavy ex 
pcnditure, the coTmtrj* as a ■?rholo has been steered gradually into 
an enviable state of prospentv and practically all the provincea 
have passed through their "worst financial crises Economic con 
dition has unproved in stability, and the prospect is more hope- 
fnl everywhere For this a good deal of credit mnst be given 
to the adjustments which have taken place durmg the past few 
years in the financial relation between the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments 


Before discussing the vear a finances we moy point out that m 
India two annual budgets the Bailway Budget and the General 
Budget, are presented to the Central legislature The separation 
of railway finance from the general finances of India sprang in 
the flrtt place from the fact forcibly pointed oat bv the Committee 
under Sir TViUmm Acworth which investigated the Indian Bail 
way system that the annual allotments for raflway expenditure 
were determined from rear to vear with less regard to actual 
railwav requirements than to the general financial position of 
India The unhappy results of this arrangement from the rail 
way standpomt were verv clcarlv demonstrated in the Acworth 
Heport After inve^igoting the matter fully, the Government 
of India came to the conclusion that the suggested separation would 
enable the railwavs of Indio to be financed as a bu^mess under 
taking nnd would nl«o relieve the Government of raaiiv difficulties 
and doubts When the general budget incorporated the gross 
receipts and working expenses of the railways the difference be- 
tween good ond bad troding seasons and good and bad monsoons 
meant n difference of Beveral crores of rupees in the budget figures 
VcTonltnglv n scheme was devised separating railway finance from 
the general finances of India ond ensunng to the latter n definite 
annual contribution from railwavs which was to be tho first charge 
on their net receipts What was left of the profits ofter payment 
of this contribution was to be placed to railway reserves on tho 
condition that if the amount available for transfer to tho rrserree 
•bould ejrceil in anv rear 1 crores one-third of the exce-i 
•hemid Ikc paid to general revenues This railway rewrre is to 
be used to secure the payment of the annual contribution to pro- 
vide if neee arv for arrears of depreciation and for wntiag 



DIAGRAM. 


How each Rupee ojE Revenue was tnade up 
in India I927'>28. 

(Provincial and Central together.) 



[The basis of reckoning is the same as that on which the accounts and 
estimates are prepared, working expenses of the Railway, Irrigation, Posts 
and Telegraphs Departments, refunds and the like being deducted from reve- 
nue and not treated as expenditure J 
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do^vn and "vriiting off capital, and to stiengtlien generally tlie 
financial position of tlie railways The eft’ect of this arrangement 
npon tlie finances of tlie countiy is that the Indian tax-payer is 
now assmed of a legulai and glowing contribution in relief of 
taxation from his investments in lailways, while the task of mam- 
taining a continuous financial policy and of distinguishing between 
a tempoiary and permanent surplus oi deficit in accounts is im- 
mensely facilitated. <• 

« * » 

Having prepared 'the way for an examination of the finances 
of the year v>e can now turn to the Railway Budget for 1929-30, 
presented by Sii George Rainy, Commerce Member of the Viceroy’s 
Coimcil, in the Legislative Assembly on the 19th February, 1929 
The Budget disclosed a continuance of the prosperity that has 
characterised Indian Railway'- administration for several years 
past In spite of the failure of the monsoon in parts of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, and strikes and upheavals in the 
Bombay Piesidency, the tiaffic receipts m 1928-29 weie consider- 
ably in excess of those of the previous year The anticipated sur- 
plus in 1927-28 of a little ovei Rs 11 ciores on the year’s work- 
ings was almost realised, the actual surplus being about 24 lakhs 
less 

Dealing vuth the revised estimates for 1928-29 Sir George Ramy 
announced that the traffic in almost all classes of commodities had 
risen, and the quantity of goods transported was likely to mcrease 
by nearly 4 per cent The traffic variations during the year showed 
no new features of interest except the result of the reductions in 
rates and fares made during the previous year Those reductions 
were estimated to lead to a declme of Rs 21 lakhs in passenger 
earnings, but actually the earnings were only Rs 7 lakhs less and 
though the number of passengers carried was less by 4 millions 
during the first seven months of the year the passenger miles 
increased by 49 millions, which means that the average journey 
travelled was longer The working expenses were expected to be 
about Rs 2 crores higher and in excess of the actuals of 1927-28 
by Rs 1-| crores About three-fifths of this excess is due to 
abnormal causes The payment of special gratuities to the staff 
dispensed with on reduction of establishments m the workshops 
of the South Indian and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way Companies is responsible for 35 lakhs, and a further Rs 46 
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Jakhs oi the excess vras due to special adjustments in the acoounw 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway The remaining increase 
m working expenses is merely the natural result of the additional 
miles of Ime to be staffed and the larger Tolnme of traflBo earned 

Stanmarmng the financial results of the current year Sir George 
Rainy said ' The total receipts of the Commermal lines we put 
at Rs 106J crores which is nearly 2 ororea Eghor than the 
receipts for the prenous year Tho total expenditure at Rs 95 
crores is up by Rs SJ crores but of this sum more thou Rs 2 
crores is accoimted for by the increase in interest charg e s The 
surplus of receipts over expenditure on the commereiol lines is 
Rs lOJ crores against 12| crores m 1927 28 Out of this surplus 
the loss on the strategic lines absorbs IJ crores and of the balance 
Rs 6J- crores goes to general revenues under the operation of the 
Convention and Rs 3} crores will be added to the Reserve Fund ^ 

Announcing a reduction m rates and fores Sir George Rainy 
^id Actuallv our financial position seems to ns strong enough 
■to justify four measures There will be reductions in the rates 
for forest produce such os timber firewood ond obareoal on the 
Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Peninsula Railways and sub- 
stantial reductions will be made on throe of the State-manoged 
TOilways in the rates for fresh fruit and vegetables After making 
allowance for the growth in traffic which is expected the net loss 
in earnings is put at Rs 7 Infchs for those two proposals together 

When the long distance fores on thro© of the Slnte-ronnnged 
Txulwnys ware reduced last year no cbong© was made in the third 
cla 5 fares on the Fastem Bengal Railway, which remained nt 
their present level of OJ pies per mile for oil distances It has 
In^en d<H*nled to introduce on this milwo\ a telescopic scale the 
exutinp mtr lioing retained for di lances up to 150 miles while 
for longer di^lanros tho rate will W reduced to 2}- pies per mile 
from 151 to ^00 milc^ nnd pics per mile for distances over 
non mile It 1 ^ believed that these reductions will stimnlote 
pas enper traffic opprecinhlv and nllownnco lieing made for that 
the loss in onminp is estimated to be Bs 5 Inkhs n vear 

The other important reduction is in the rales for coal The 
last retluciinn in onr coal rates wo« made in 192C nnd the result 
have l>een ueh ns to enenurape us to take another step in the 
some dirt-ctirn On the Fn t Indian Railwav the tonnage e»me<l 
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How each RtQiee of Ej^enditiii'e was made up 
in India 1927>'28. 

(Provincial and Central together.) 



The Rupee of Expenditure 1927-28. 

[The basis of reckoning is the same as that on which the accounts and 
estimates are prepared, working eiipenses of the Railway, Irrigation, Posts 
and Telegraphs Departments, refunds and the like being deducted from 
revenue and not treated as expenditure 3 
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for distances over 400 miles was 31 per cent more in 1927-28 than 
it was two veais earlier, and the eainmgs 33 per cent more 
It IS a veiy significant fact that the earnings on the long distance 
public coal should show a greater increase than the tonnage, not- 
withstanding the reduction in charges, for it means that the average 
distance the coal was hauled must have increased substantially 

The piesent rates for distances ovei 400 miles are calculated on 

the following telescopic scale, the rates being given in pies per 
maund pei hundred miles 

15 pies for the fiist 200 miles 

7 pies for the next 300 miles 

6 pies foi the portion of the journey in excess of 500 miles 

The new scale which we are about to intioduce makes no change 
in the rate for the fiist 200 miles, but reduces the rate to 6 pies 
pel 100 miles, from 201 to 400 miles, and to 5 pies per 100 

miles for the poition of the journey in excess of 400 miles I 

have had the new rates compared with the rates charged m 1913-14 
to a number of centres, and I find that the increase over the 
pre-war rates varies from 8 per cent m the case of Amritsar 
and Karachi, to 9 pei cent in the case of Delhi and Ahmedabad, 
10 pel cent in the case of Bombay and Madras and 12 per cent 
in the case of Cawnpoie. I have eveiy hope that the reductions 
will stimulate the traffic in long distance coal, and that it will 
do something to piomote the development of mdustries in areas 
remote from the coalfields The reduction in gross eaniings, due 
to the lower rates for coal, is estimated to be Rs 63 lakhs, but 
there will be a substantial set-off owmg to the savmg in the 
freight paid by railways for the conveyance of the coal they use ” 

Sir George Rainy next discussed the Railway Budget esti- 
mates for 1929-30, in which he said that the total receipts were 
put at Rs 107^ Cl ores, and expenditure slightly over 96 crores, 
produemg a net gain from the Commercial lines of 11|- crores 
After setting aside If crores to meet the estimated loss on strategic 
Imes and puttmg 6f crores to general revenues 3f crores will go 
to the Railway Reserve Rund As regards capital expenditure 
during 1928-29, Sir George said that Rs. 28 crores had been set 
aside for those charges which include Rs 4 crores as the purchase 
price of the Burma Railways, which were taken over by the State 
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on the lai Jannarj, 1929, at the deaire of the Burma Ooremment 
and the Burma LegislatiTe Oounoil 

Eoferrmg to new construction in 1929-30 Sir George Homy 
said The allotment for 1929-30 la Rs crores Much the 
greater part of this sum will be deroted to the completion of the 
new lines already under construction, and the allotment for new 
lines to bo commenced during the Tear has been kept down to 
Bb 85 

It IB expected that about 600 miles of new lines will be opened 
during 1929-30 leaving 2 100 miles under construction at the end 
of the year The lines likely to be opened include 83 miles of 
the Raipur Parvatipur line which is to connect the Central Pro- 
vinces with tho new port at Visagapatam and about 127 miles 
of lines nndor construction by the Burma Railways Of the en 
tirely new projects much the most important is the Dacca Anoha 
line m Eastern Bengal which is expected to cost about Rs 2 
crores A sum of Rs 27 lakhs has been allotted for the com 
mencement of this line m the estimates for next rear ’ 

Thereafter the mam theme of Sir George Rainy^s Budget 
Speech was a plea for the appointment of an additional member 
of the Raflway Board this officer to devote his whole time to 
Labour and Establishment questions The Standing Pinance Com 
mittee for Roilwavs had previouslv rejected this proposal, but 
Sir George Roinv made a very counncinp appeal for the sanction 
of the new appointment and in new of the fact that railway 
emplovccs in Indio now number nearlv o million and that dunng 
the rear with which this report deols there has been unprecedented 
unrest on the milwavs the proposal was by no mcons as unreason 
able the opposition tried to make it appear After some con 
siderable di cusiion m tho \s emblv the appointment of a fifth 
ifemlter of the Roilwnv Board was ogreed to ond A M 
no\man O B E was appointed to tho post 


In NoreinWr after on interrepnimi of 7 months during 

which the portfolio of Finance was held by the TTonTile ^'ir 
Bhupendmnath Milm KCST KOIF CBF (whose per 
manent portfobn was that of Industries and T^alxmr) Sir Basil 
Blorkett was snereeded os Finance 3tember bv Sir George Fmest 
*^hnster K r O CBF M C Tn presenting his first Budget 



to the Legislative Assembly in February, 1929, Sir George Schuster 
made a speciallv full and caieful suiTey of the financial events of 
the preceding year and of the prospects lying immediately before 
him For an official account of the financial situation of the 
period under leport in this volume it would be impossible to 
improve upon Sii Geoige Schuster’s Budget Speech, and this is 
accordingly leproduced below piactically verbatim. 

” I think I can most faiily desciibe general conditions m the 
financial year which is now drawing to a close by saying that they 
have been bad in patches, but that it would be a mistake to 
assess the geneial position from a contemplation of these bad 
patches, and to say that, viewed as a whole, it gives ground for 
serious pessimism During the months of June to September the 
monsoon was on the whole fairly active except in parts of Northern 
India, where a marked drought was experienced and just in 
these areas the recent exceptional cold wave and frost have pro- 
duced seiious losses of ciops in ceitam localities It is difficult 
as yet to estimate how far these will have any general effect on the 
balance of trade and the ways and means position But these 
factors certainly give ground for caution in making revenue fore- 
oasts The yeai was also distuibed by prolonged strikes in various 
parts of the country, and particularly in the cotton mill industry 
■of Bombay In spite of all this, the trade statistics so far avail- 
able are, on the whole, encouraging The visible balance of trade, 
including private imports of treasure, for the njne months ended 
the Slst Decembei, 1928, was in favour of India by 39 77 cioies 
agamst 33 07 ciores in 1927 and 22 55 crores in 1926 Exports of 
Indian merchandise show an improvement of over 10 crores as 
compared with 1927 It is particularly satisfactory to observe 
that the exports of cotton have risen from 28 to 43|- crores, while 
those of jute and jute manufactures and of seeds also record an 
improvement of 5 croies and 3^ crores respectively Exports of 
rice, however, have gone down by as much as 7 crores, as a 
residt mainly of Japan’s temporary prohibition of imports of the 
commodity into that country and of the increasing competition of the 
rice-producing countries on the Mediterranean sea board Wheat 
has been seriously affected by unfavourable climatic conditions, so 
much so that considerable quantities have had to be imported, 
while exports have fallen by about 2f crores 
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The imports as a "wiiole show a fall of about a crore — the 
result of a drop m cotton and cotton yam and manufactures 
counter balanced to a large extent by a nse in the imports of 
gram machinery and vehicles The t^ro items last mentioned 
are particularly interesting Imports of machinery shorr a nse 
of about 1C per cent for Tvhich the recent abolition of duty is no 
donbt, largely responsible The number of motor-cars and com 
mercial motor vebicles •wbicb came into the country during the 
nine months also shows an improvement of as much as 38 per cent , 
although the amount of duty collected is still slightly less than 
the figure for 1920 I have every hope that the leeway will he 
made up and that our customs revenue wiU soon begin to benefit 
more largely from tbis source Pnees in general continued to 
remain fairlr stable 

ilonov conditions have at times been difBcult and in the last 
weeVs hare been affected by world conditions which themselves 
have been lorgeh goremed bv the situation in the United States 
The enormous Tolume of speculation there has tended to force up 
rates for money m all countries engaged in internal trade and 
this IS the root can«e to which the recent nse in the bank rate 
of the Impenal Bonk to 8 per cent must be attributed I do 
not wi«h to enter into any detailed disquisitions on this subject 
now but I would call attention to one point only which seems 
to hare raided the attention of those who hare cnticiscd this 
action It has been said that it was normally understood that 
the rote would not ri c to 8 per rent until expansion of currency 
against minTnerrial bills hod reached its full limit of 12 crorcs 
and tbaf in (he recent ca e the mte wn^ raised after only 9 
cmre* of expansion had taken place It mu^t however be re- 
memWred that thi a ear Goremment bad expanded currency to 
the extent of 1 crore against sterling and 1 crore against created 
Mcnnties and that there hod l»een a further expansion of 2*4 crorcs 
firain«it imported gold mi that the total expansion had really been 
well over n rrore* 

The net ru u m receipts for the year were taken at 50 18 cmref, 
and I now put the reri ed estimate at 20 lakhs le s T^orger im 
ports of suenr and of mineral oiU hare inrren*ed the receipt" hr 
*0 loll • and 2^ lakhs re pectivelr while the land customs eol 
leetions hetr tin improrenient of 70 lakhs mrlnding the 40 lakh* 
thrcTrn fcrwarl frfin las Fvci c dut\ on motor spirit ii 
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also expected to yield nii additional 29 lalcbs On the othei hand, 
cotton piece-goods and protective special duties lelating to iron 
and steel show a deterioration of 40 lakhs and 42 lakhs lespectively, 
while matches, the expoit duty on nee, and the excise duty on 
kerosene have all been on the downwaid giade. 

I have taken the levised estimate under Taxes on Income at 
16} crores against the budget figure of 17 crores The i eduction 
is mainly accounted for b} certain large lefunds which have had 
to be made as a result of legal decisions 

Owing to an unexpected and considerable amount of specula- 
tion at Sambhar, the estimate of salt revenue, which was originally 
token at 7 crores, will probably he exceeded by about 65 lakhs 
in the current yeai But as I do not think it safe to calculate 
on an average icvenuc of moie than 7 crores, I am forced to treat 
the extra 65 lakhs which we expect to collect in the current year, 
as being gained at the expense of next yeai, the estimate for 
which must bo reduced accordingly This unexpected factor 
seriously disturbs the distribution of revenue as between the current 
year and next year, and I shall have to refer to this point again. 

The only item which needs comment is that of interest receipts, 
which shows an improvement of as much as 66 lakhs, but this 
should really be set agamst a counterbalancing increase in mteiest 
payments to which I shall presently refer 

The gross payments on account of interest on ordinary debt 
have exceeded the budget figure by 1,33 lakhs as a result mainly 
of the larger magnitude of our borrowing operations and a small 
increase in our borrowing rate But the net payments, aftei de- 
ducting recoveries from the Commercial Departments and the 
Provincial Loans Fund, show a deterioration of 65 lakhs only, which 
as I have alieady stated is covered by the increase in interest 
receipts I would take this opportunity of explaining to the House 
that the net payments would have been considerably laiger but 
for a change which I have mtroduced in the method of calculating 
the interest chargeable to Commercial Departments in respect of 
capital outlay meurred after the 3l8t March, 1917, whereby they 
are required to share the loss which the general revenues suffer 
through the tax-free concession attached to certain portions of 
our rupee debt This alteration has increased the recoveries from 
the Railways to the extent of 59 lakhs under this head, although' 
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it has lifld tie aunultaneotia effect of mincing tie railway contn 
bation oticrwise receiTnblo by about 20 labba Tie former metiod 
of calculation was really erroneous, as it meant tiat Government 
did not actually recover from tie Oommercial Departments tie 
interest wiici tiey were in effect tiemselvas paying It is re* 
assuring to know tint in spite of tie additional payment wiici 
the correction of this error involves, tie actual rate of interesf 
to be paid by the Oommercial Departments for the forthcoming 
vear will be less than it was two j^ars ago For 1926*27 tie rate 
VOS 6 43 per cent , for 1927 28 6 33 per (ienl , and for 1029-30 
it will be 6 32 per cent 

Tbe only important ynnations from tbo original estimate ore 
a saving of 22 lakbs m opiam eocpendituro which has resulted 
from short delivencs and poorer outturn and another of 21 lakhs 
under Oivil Adminiftration which includes 7 lakbs on account 
of a cany forward of the eipenditare on India Hoose to nert 
vear 

Is the Eouie is already aware the raflwny contnbohon is now 
estimotcd at 6 46 crores which is only a little less than the 
budget figure of 6 48 crores Tbe present estimate includes 23 
lakh< being ono-tbird of the excess over 3 crores available for 
transfer to tbe Hailwav Re^orve Fund 

Tbe working of tbe Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
IS now ripected to show a loss of 20 lokbs which is very dis- 
appointing considering that a vcor ogo it was expected that a 
surplus of o few thou ands would accrue The detenoration u 
mamlv accountc<l for bv the facts that tbe reduction in the rate 
for foreign telegrams has not been counterbalanced bv a cor 
re«pcnding growth in trafijr and that tbe effect of tbe numerous 
rrn inns of par and other concessions granted to tbe itaff in recent 
rears nas (o «ome estent under-estimated Tbe Indo-Furopean 
Teleirraph Department dr»ef not show any appreciable srinalion 
en the whole and snll involve a loss of about 7} lakbs 

71»e net nultlarv evprnditure has been taken at 10 ruitr* 
as in tbe oncmal budget I ball give a fuller explanation of tbe 
mtlitarr rtpen liture item when de'ilmg sntb tbe buleet estimatej 
fo lO-vi.no 
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The mam variations may new be summaiiBcyi as follows. — - 



(lu liikhs of 

rupoos ) 


Bettor 

W orso 

Hcvonue from Oustoms i. 


20 

]lo\oniio from Tn>os on Income 

• 

20 

Rovonuo fiom Salt 

66 


Rovouug from Interest 

66 


E-^pciulituro on account of Opium 

22 


Expenditure on account of Interest on Debt 


66 

Expenditure on Cnil Administration 

21 


Loss on tho working of the Posts and 
Telegrapba Department 


£9 

Other heads 

15 


Total 

1,89 

1,64 

Not 

26 



Wg thus expect to close the accounts foi 1928-29 with a surplus 
of 30 lakhs instead of 5 Inidis picviously estimated, and I propose 
that this sum should be ci edited to the Revenue Reserve Fund, 
the balance to the ciedit of which will then stand at 1,04 lakhs 

I must preface mj* detailed account of the budget proposals 
for 1929-30 with certain pielimmary explanations For a proper 
imderstanding of the present position, I thmk one must go back *• 
to the remission of the pidvincial contributions which really became 
effective fiom the beginning of 1927-28, and one must consider the 
three years 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30 together 

The way in which I would present the pictuie is this As 
Hon’ble Membeis will recollect, the actual result for the year 
1926-27 showed a surplus amountmg to 2,96 lakhs, and on the 
strength of this it was decided to remit (provisionally in the fiist 
place) the whole of the remaining piovmcial contributions, 
amounting to 2,58 lakhs pei annum It was recognised that if 
Government sacrificed this peimanent revenue, there might at the 
outset be a deficit, but the intention was that the surplus of 
2,96 lakhs in 1926-27, which was tiansfeiied to a special Revenue 
Reserve Fund, would provide a sufficient sum to bridge the gap 
until the normal growth of revenue had built up receipts to the 
l-equisite level It was thought that the gap would not contmue 
for more than one year, and that by 1928-29 equilibrium would 
have been attained On the revised estimates for 1928-29, which 
ff have just dealt with, it might be said that this exception has 
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b€en fulfilled bnt on a closer eiaminatioD, it ■vnll be seen that 
the figures for 1928-29 taken, by themselves, are really mislead 
ing In fact the revenue for 1928-29 has been fortuitously in 
creased at the expense both of 1927-28 and of 1929-30 As I have 
already eiplamed it so happened that 40 lakhs of customs revenue 
which ought to have been received in 1927 28 were actually 
received o]dy after the close of that year and were thus credited 
to 1928-29 Further as I have also already explained owing 
to speculation in salt the revenue from that source for 1928-29 
IB likely to receive 06 lakhs which in normal circumstances, would 
not have been received until after the close of the year and thus 
properly belongs to 1929-30 If therefore, the true nature of the 
results for 1928-29 is revealed it will be seen that eliminating 
these two exceptional items totalling 1 06 lakhs the year would 
have closed not with a anrplus of 30 lakhs, as our revised estimates 
show but with a deficit of 76 lokhs The gap loft by the remis- 
sion of the provincial contnbulions had not therefore reollv been 
filled in 192^29 and tbe question which I have had to ask mvself 
jn settling the policy for the forthcoming vear os whether the 
time has non come to decide that the onginal expectation mnuot 
l»e realised and that it will be necessary to find some new source 
- of revenue To answer this question we have to take account 
Ih th of the revenue and expenditure sides for it would 1k> im 
possible to snv that the gap had been sati'fnctonlv filled if that 
rould onlv Iw done at the co^t of cutting out nil items of bene- 
ficial expenditure which are reallv entiol if the needs of the 
country are tr be met 

M hat tlieu IS tlic answer to thisque tirm® "Uill it be nerc<«ary 
to iinpf e new taxation now® 

Sir I Wliere it hns been eometiines ru«toroarv to keep the 
<crct of the })udget propo aU ns regards taxotion till the closing 
paragraphs of the speech so n to niaintnin (he minds of lion ble 
Memlwr^ on (h^ tip toe of expectation till the end and thu« nvoid 
the natural tendeiirv to eleep whirh n drearv recilnl of figures is 
apt to stimulate I do not propose to have recourse to those ndven 
titlous aids for maintaining sourottention I will reveal mv ecret 
at onr«* The nni and snlntances of the position ns regard* norma! 
revenue and evp-nditure which it will Itc mv bu mess now to 
de*cnlc to SOU in greater detail is (hat jse con mnke both ends 
itifet in without recfpUfe to increa e<l taxation and without 
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denying money to an}’^ urgent beneficial expenditure, provided 
that ve use the Revenue Reserve Fund, first, to correct the arti- 
ficial disturbance in the noimal course of receipts from salt revenue, 
and, secondly, to meet certain special items of expenditure of a 
non-recurring nature 

I have decided to recommend this couise for seveial reasons 

First, I do not think that it would be justifiable to impose 
new taxation imtij it is more clearly demonstrated that there is 
a permanent need for it With reasonably favourable conditions, 
some of our normal sources of revenue should be capable of con- 
siderable expansion, and I think it is fair to give the plan on 
which the remission of provincial contributions was undertaken the 
chance of another year in which to achieve its realisation. 

Secondly, before imposing new taxation, I want to have a fuller 
opportunity of reviewing the expenditure side of the budget than 
has been possible in the limited time since I took over office 

Thirdly, before imposing new taxation if that should prove 
necessary, I want to have ample opportunity for studying condi- 
tions throughout the country, so that I may be able to formulate 
proposals in the light of full knowledge of facts and opinions in 
such a way as to ensme that whatever is done is done in a way 
most beneficial to this country’s inteiests. 

But I wish to leave Honourable Members in no misappiehen- 
sion on this matter If additional taxation proves to be necessary 
in the following year the need will have to be boldly faced My 
present action is governed not by any fear of domg this, but by 
the desire to defer taking any step until I am quite certam, first, 
that it IS necessary, and, secondly, what is the best direction m 
which to take it 

Having thus told you the general plan of the budget, I must 
explain in detail how the various pieces in the puzzle are to be 
fitted in 

Any comparisons which I make will be throughout with the 
'revised estimates for^ 1928-29 In view of the abnormally large 
imports of sugar during the current year, it would not be safe to 
place the estimate of revenue from that source at more than 7 
crores, which, in present conditions, may be considej’ed a normal 
figure This means a deterioration of 80 lakhs under this head 
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-alone Further, the land customs figure also show a reduc 
tion of 36 lakha o^niig to the disappearance of the special factor 
which increased the revised estimate tlm year On the other hand 
I am badgeting for appreciable improvements under cotton piece- 
goods protective special duties, excise duty on motor spirit, etc 
On the whole I have assumed an improvement of 40 lakhs 

I have taken the estimate for next rear at 16 GO crores — on im 
provement of onlv 10 lakhs Owing to the absence of the spcci 
ally large refunds which were the mnm causes of the deterioration 
in the current vear, the figure should actually have been appre 
ciably larger but I have had to allow for the effect of the indutinal 
strikes porticularly in Bombov and at Jamshedpur, which will 
moke itself felt on the next year a collections 

As I have already indicated the element of speculation which 
has brought in a windfall of 06 lakhs in the current year will 
lead to a corresponding redaction m the next, and I have therefore 
assumed a receipt of 0 36 crores only as compered with 7 05 for the 
current year 

\b the House is aware the revenue from opium is tradunlly 
diminishing os a result of the Oorenunent of India’s self-denying 
policv whereby exports of provision opium are to be oxtiuguisbod 
not later than 193o TTe shall nccordinglr lo*e 42 Inlths next year 
under this head 

The only item which shows nnj important Nnnutiou is that 
relating to currency receipt* which oro expected to go up b\ 
lakhs Thi* of course merely means that wo pet back n portion 
ol the rather high expenditure in the current year under Inlore I 
un Debt 

The net pavmenti of inteie*t on onlinarv debt show n rciluclK n 
of 1 03 Inkh* accounted for moinly bv larger rccorcnes from Com 
m'‘reinl Depirtmcnt" and from the 1‘rovinrjnl I/Dans Fund On 
the otljcr hand there i* on jncroa e m the charges for interest on 
other ohlipationi of lakh* and nn increased provision of 31 lakhi 
nnler Bednction or Vvoidance of Debt The latter includes the 
normal Inrrca*^ do** to the increase of debt it elf and nl o o larger 
sum for Iteparation paTments to which I •hall refer again \» 
regards the olhey heading naroelr Interest on other Ohlignllon^ 
60 lakljs of the incrra e reprevnts growth in th^ provision ft'" 
I'onit tr Cl h ceiiiflnfi** and a* Ooxeminent * liol iHlr in regan! 
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to tliese ceitiiicates "was made a subject of Jceeu mterest m last 
year’s budget debates, I piopose to go to some length now in ex- 
plaining the position Tlie total piovision to cover the bonus on 
the discliarge of ceitificates ■uhicli ve anticipate for next year, is 
1.10 laldis. against a levised estimate of 60 foi the current year 
and an actual payment of 23 lakhs in 1927-28 

This is a large inciease, but is it enough P I have no doubt 
Honoiiiable jMembeis will ask me “ What is oiii full liability? 
Are we meeting it? If not, why not? ” 

I think I can explain the lealities of the position most cleaily 
in the following wav Government, by issuing cash certificates, 
obtain the use of large sums of money, but, inasmucli as interesk 
is payable not year by year but in a lump sum when the certi- 
ficates are discliaiged, Goveriunent get the use of the money in 
the earlier yeais piactically free of inteiest One can see how this 
position has woiked out by following the figiues in past yeais 

In 1926-27, the average amount of money held by Government 
against cash certificates was 23 82 croies The amount of bonus 
paid was 16 lakhs, so that the efiective late of interest paid for the 
use of money was only 2/3 per cent Similar figures for 1927-28' 
were 

average money held, 28 69 cioies, 

bonus paid, 23 lakhs, equivalent to 4/5 pei cent inteieat, 
and for 1928-29, 

money held, 31 60 ciores, 

bonus paid, 60 lakhs, thus giving an effective rate of m- 
terest of under 2 per cent 

How I wish to make it quite clean that the couise hitherto fol- 
lowed has been strictly accoiding to the normal system of Govern- 
ment accounting, for, as these accoimts are made up on a cash 
basis, it IS only the actual cash receipts and disbuisements which 
need be taken into account each yeai The system cuts both ways. 
Thus, in the case of cash certificates which we have been consider- 
ing and which aie lepayable with a bonus which really lepiesents 
deferred interest, the earlier years benefit at the expense of the 
later On the othei hand, when treasurv bills are issued the dis- 
count really represents prepaid mterest and is all debited to the year 
in which the bills are issued, so that if they fall due for repay- 
hient in a later financial year it is the later year which benefits at 
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the expense of the earlier If transactions are on a veiy large 
scale and not all of one kmd» the net resolt might be expected to 
even itself out by the balancing of one sort of transaction against 
the other 

But in our own case, it cannot be said that there is anything 
of sufficient importance to counterbalance the very large transac- 
tions in cash certificates There is moreover a particular danger 
in conlmning the present practice ns regards this obligation be 
cause if certificates are renewed Ibe bonus payable at the end o! 
five years is not actnally disbnrsed bnt is earned forward, with tha 
result that the real liability may be concealed for a further fi-va 
years 

If we turn to consider what we ought to do in the present situa- 
tion I think we may say thot there is n two- fold obligation First 
we ought to provide from revenue each year a sum equivalent to a 
fair rate of interest on the money of which we have the use That 
is our normal recurrent obligation the meeting of which will pre- 
vent the further accumulation of arrears Secondlv we have now 
weighing upon us a further obligation thot of providing for the 
accrued liabihtv which is mode up of (ho amount by which the sums 
paid m the past by way of bonus haro fallen short of the interest 
which was really accruing during that penod 

l^t us see whot this meoni as applied to the forthcoming %ear 
I calculate that if nil the outstanding certificates are held till 
maturity tho interest accruing for 1920-30 on the monev artually 
in our hands would amount to about 1 60 lokhs Against this we 
estimate that the bonus nhich we shall actnally have to pay out 
in that vear will bo 1 10 lokhs or 40 lokhs less Therefore in 
order to meet the double obligotion to which I have referred we 
ought reollv first to set aside this 40 Inkhs from revenue ond 
secondly to provide something towards wiping off the arrears of 
interest which have accumulateil in the pa«l Although it hns in 
fact proved impossible without extra taxation to provide in the 
next rear s hudcel for more than 1 10 lakhs— ond we are thus do- 
ing fomething short of meeting our full eorrent Imhilitv — I think 
there ore two mitigating fortnrs in the situation In the first 
pl»rt» on the basis of OUT present eslimotes we shall have left over 
in the IteTenue Ile*erTe Fund at (he end of next year a itim of 14 
lakhs ond 1 have In mind the po silulitv that this sum or anv 
other l»alanre that mar ultimotelv be available should l>e tran« 
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ferred to a Suspense Account against tlie liability on casli certifi- 
cates In addition to tliis, I think ive aie entitled to take into 
account that tlie provision for i eduction or avoidance of debt in- 
cludes a sum of 30 lakhs on account of Reparation payments This 
is a later accretion to the original provision for reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt "whicb was settled on its own meiits without allowing 
for the possibility of this wmdfall Taking these two factors into 
account, I tbink we may be satisfied that our accruing liability is, 
if Grovernment’s position is viewed as a whole, bemg fairly pro- 
vided for; and I am left to consider the second part of the obliga- 
tion to make some provision to wipe ofi the accumulated arrears 

I think it IS fair to say that this obligation should be considered 
togethei with the geneial obligation of Government to make pro- 
vision for the writing ofi of their total debt As Honourable 
Members are aware, the piovisions for the existing debt redemp- 
tion scheme were outlined in the Finance Depaitment Resolution 
of the 9th of December, 1924, and in paragiaph 33 of my predeces- 
soi’s budget speech of the 28th Febiuaiy, 1925 This scheme is to 
be in force to the end of the year 1929-30, and will accordingly 
have to be leviewed befoie the estimates for the following year are 
framed I have, theiefore, thought it justifiable and mdeed fairei 
to this Assembly and to the country, that any provision for amortis- 
ing the accrued obligation m respect of cash certificates should be 
consideied togethei with the general debt redemption scheme and 
not super-imposed in advance upon it Proposals, therefore, for 
dealmg with this provision will be worked out before the presenta- 
tion of the next budget 

The group head Civil Administration shows a very large in- 
crease of 1,18 lakhs, a matter which demands a special explana- 
tion This head mcludes a great number of items of a non-recur- 
rmg nature, and I have already explained that it is certam of 
these items which can justifiably be met, for this year at least, 
by a draft on the Revenue Reserve Fund 

It IS, I think, liable to be misleadmg that items of non-iecur- 
xmg expenditure of this kmd should be shown without distmc- 
tion, or at any rate without some concurrent explanation in the 
statement of the financial position presented to the Legislature at 
the time of the budget, and I propose to consider for next year 
whether we cannot give a clearer picture of the situation by sepa- 
ratmg out, m some way, extraordmary or non-recurreut from ordi- 
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narj* or recurrent expenditure It ifl, of course true that expendi- 
ture of the former kind is m one sense recurrent because there will 
nlwnjs be a normal flow of demands for these lands of expendi- 
ture But it IS always possible in a case of grave financial difii 
culty to call a halt to the admission of new items of this nature 
in a way which is not possible witb the normal recurrent cost of 
the existing estabbshment I shall during the forthcoming venr, 
devote consideration to a different method for dealing with this kind 
of expenditure 

Bor the present I will call attention to certain special items 
which are included 

First we have to find os much as 29 lakhs for India IIouso m 
London which is expected to be completed next year, so that it will 
not appear again 

Again we aro providing 1C*4 laVhs for agncultuml research of 
which onlv 1*4 lakhs represent normal recurrent expenditure ond 
16 lakhs represent the initial grant towards a total Endowment 
Fund of 2o lakhs I hope to he able to provide the remaining 10 
lakhs in 1030-01 Bat in the event of financial stnngencr it mni 
be possible to postpone this ond in ony coso the*e payments repre- 
sent initial parraents which will not recur As Ilononmhle Mem 
hers are aware the \gncaltarol Commission recommended an ini 
tial Endowment Fond of 60 lakhs hut in substitution for this the 
OoTcmrarnt of Indio propo^ to creotr on Endowment Fund of 
lakhs and to supplement this -nitU an additional snted endowment 
of 6 lakhs each vear Normal recurrent charges on nreount of 
staff arc estimated to amount to 2 lakhs so tliot alien the full 
scheme is going the normal recurring charge will he 7 2 » lakhs ns 
ogninst the prorision of lfi**I lakhs made m 1029-10 

The next item for special consideration is 20 lakhs for additnmol 
expenditure on ciril ovintion Tins ogam represents verv latgolv 
initial expenditure of n non recurring natnre on the prcpamtimi 
of ground organisation though I feel Ixmnd to point out that if 
on ertive |Hlrr\ of Ooremment eneoumgement to the ilerelopiticnt 
of ciTil nTiation is to Ik* nmed out there will Ite recurring charges 
under this lieadtng The exnet omounl of these rrcomng charges 
eannot Iw «stinnted until the omount of suliMdr that has to l>e paid 
to l!ie parties undertaking the service Is known Tlie p< mt How 
ever which I wi h to make ot present Is that so for os r< nrems the 
present programme It Inrlndes nothing except the rstimafed lub- 
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cidy for six inoutlis foi an oveiland service fiom Eaiaclii to Dellii, 
nud Goveinmeiit letam complete libeitj of decision as legaids fur- 
tlier extensions Oiir financial commitments, tlieiefore, at the 
moment are still undei contiol, and a substantial pait of tbe item 
of 20 lakbs, noiv piovided for, need not necessaiilj be lecuiring. 

Apait fiom tbe above items tbe bead witb vbicb I am now 
•dealing includes votes foi geneial beneficial expendituie, sucb as 5 
lakbs foi tbe additional giant to tbe Benaies Hindu TJniveisity, 2 
lakbs for tbe Bose Besearcb Institute; 4 lakbs foi reclamation 
operations in tbe Andaman Islands, and lakbs for special grants 
to tbe Pasteur Institute of India 

All these items to wbicb I bave lefeiied are special items, and 
they account for no less than 78 lakbs It is relevant to mention 
that tbeie aie otbei items of non-iecuiiing expenditure of a bene- 
ficial cbaiacter elsewhere m tbe estimates, e y , 6 lakbs for general 
measuies foi tlie improvement of tbe conditions of tbe poorer 
population of Old Delhi, and 8} lakbs for iiiigation and other devel- 
opment projects in tbe Hoi tb- West Prontier Province, Baluchistan 
mid other minor administrations 

Tbe future effoits of Government to provide money for bene- 
ficial and consti uctive purposes, sucb as I bave specially mentioned, 
must, of course, depend on tbe financial position, but I should like 
to take this opportunity to emphasise my own view that it would be 
unworthy of this country if Government did not take steps to pro- 
vide themselves with revenue for meetmg obligations of this nature. 

Tbe contribution payable by tbe Railways to General Revenues 
will be 6 25 crores, inclusive of 13 lakbs on account of tbe one- 
tbiid share of tbe excess over 3 crores of tbe amount available for 
transfer to tbe Railway Reserve Pund Tbe total contribution is 
79 lakbs more tban tbe revised estimate for tbe current year. 

Tbe prospects of tbe Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
for next year are more hopeful tban is indicated by tbe revised 
•estimates for 1928-29 How that tbe outstanding grievances of tbe 
staff m tbe matter of pay and other conditions of service bave been 
redressed, it is no longer necessary to make heavy provisions foi 
new measures of this kind With a moderate impiovement in tbe 
revenues of tbe Depaitment it is expected to work at a loss of not 
more tban 8 lakbs Tbe position is thus more satisfactory, but I 
regret that it still falls far short of anytbmg which would make a 
reduction m postal or telegraphs rates justifiable 
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The Indo-European Telegraph Department is expected to ehorr 
a loss of 6J lakhs against a loss of about 7^ lakhs in the current 
year The loss in working the two Departments together will thus 
be about 22 lakhs less than in 1928-29 

Lastly I hare to inform this House of the position ae regards 
military expenditure Apart from the grant of 10 lakhs to cover 
the Shea Committee measures in connection with the Temtonal 
Force to which I shall not refer ogam the net demand is 56 
crores Honourahle Members will not be surprised to see this 
figure as it was indicated by Sir Basil Blockett in introducing the 
budget last rear that there was no prospect of reduction for some 
time to come The general eituation which Government had to face 
m connection with the Army was also explained to this House at 
length in a statoraont and in a raemoranduin laid on tlio table by 
mv Hononrable fnend the Vnnv Secretory on the 6th of Sep 
ieniWr lost I need not tlicreforo enter into nn evhanstivo exnmina 
tion of the details of this question but I xn li to give this House a 
short explanation of the present position in my own words 

It will be remembered that in the year 1922*23, when Lord Inch 
cape s Committee conducted their enquirv the octuol net oxpendi 
turn on Defence amounted to C6^ crorcs As n result of that en 
luirv the Committee recommended that in the following year tho 
scale of military expenditure should not exceed 675 crores and 
that in subsequent years the estimates should be reduced to about 
67 crores Tliev urged that a close watch should be kept nr the 
details of military expenditure with the object of bringing about a 
progressive reduction m future nnd indicated that proviilcd n 
further fall in prices took place it might l>e possible to reocli tbe 
figure of 60 crores 

Tlje Committee s recommendations were oceepted subject to 
certain well known reservations br Ixird Bnwlinson ond lesnlted 
in n rfsiuction (mm an actual expenditure of TdJ crores in 1022 
21 to r.rj rrore in the following vror *slighl (nrtber rnluctioni 
hare since !>een nfferted and during 1027 21 nnd ]9'’ft-29 the ex 
penditure 1ms Wn nl>out fOrmres The snlrttnntial fnll in pnees 
wJnrb the rnmnuttee enrisacril when tlirv contemplnled the pi»s- 
siUe redurljin to f*0 crores niter some xears has not vet Ih en 
reali »-d while Armv ex|fendtture to-dav inrludes ronsidemble ad 
diUonal rlmrpe due to nu rs »liicb th Iletrenrhiuent Cotnmilteo 
fooln not foresee — pntiripallv the nere sjtv of irnj roring the pay 
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of tlie officers of tlie ^my and granting passage concessions on tlie 
scale of civil officers of Government in accordance witli tlie recom- 
mendations of tlie Lee Commission, I'ui’ther, the Aimy now pays 
customs duty on impoited stoies, and also pays the cost of all sta- 
tionery and various other sei vices rendered by other Departments 
of Government These additional charges amount to appioxi- 
mately one cioie of rupees, and were referred to by His Excellency 
the Gommandei-in-Chief in his speech m this House last March 
By 192G it became evident that strmgent curtailment in ex- 
penditure had produced deficiencies m certain essential equipment, 
and also that the Army m India was failmg to keep pace with 
modern developments adopted by the British and other armies, 
Eoi this reason, my predecessor, in mtioducing the budget for 
1927-28, warned the House that only the strictest economy and 
vigilance would pi event a use in the military budget The House 
will also recollect the situation as regards the efficiency of the 
Army, as explained to the Public Accounts Committee m 1927. 
Agam, in mtroducmg last year’s budget, Sir Basil Blackett reiter- 
ated his wammg of the previous year 

The programme for the modernisation of Army equipment 
which was ultimately worked out was explained in the statement 
made by the Army Secretary to this House on the 5th September, 
to which I have already referred This programme included the 
expansion of the Air Force by two squadrons and a provision for 
the modernisation of the equipment of that Force m India , also a 
provision for measuies in connection with anti -airci aft and anti- 
gas regulations, and for the mechanisation of the transport and of 
fighting units, together with the repletion of the Reserves The 
total cost of the full programme was estimated at 10 crores, made 
up of 8 crores for the specific measures defined above and 2 crores 
to cover subsidiary requirements not yet exactly defined 

The revelation of these needs created a difficult financial prob 
lem Government decided that the military budget could not, in 
any case, be allowed to exceed the figure of 66 crores, and that the 
special expenditure required must be found within the limits of 
that sum Certain automatic savings were m sight, prmcipally 
those due to the reduction in the pay of British troops, amount- 
mg altogether to a savmg of more than one crore, and over and 
above these savings the Army authorities undertook to carry out a 
special economy campaign m order to provide the additional money 
that was required 
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Accordingly il possible to deyise a plan wlucb proTides 
that if the Annj budget is maintained at a fignre of 56 crore* for 
four years — starting yutb the year 1028-29 — then opart irom any 
abnormal or unforeseen circumstances the necessary special ei 
penditure yill be found within the limits of this sum As it is 
impossible to forecast exactly the rate at which the new equipment 
will be provided and as it is important to avoid fluctuations in tho 
military budget from year to year it is proposed to adopt the pro- 
cedure of tmusferrmg to a Suspense Account any sum within the 
limit of 65 crores not spent in any particular year, on the under 
standing that this Suspense Account can be drawn upon in subse- 
quent years This is really a logical coroUary to the system of net 
grants with liberty to re-nppropnate savings to meet expenditure 
on essential new services — a system the advantage of which ns n 
temporary arrangement at any rote was recognised by tho Public 
Accounts Committee in 1927 

Provided that a close check is kept throughout bv the Finance 
Department on all expenditure it may be claimed tbnt there aro 
considerable odvnntogcs in an arrangement on these lines for it has 
tlie efToct of removing all induceroent to tho Army nuthontiea to 
rnsh through expenditure before the end of n financial year m order 
to avoid the lapsing of a particular grunt I think indeed that 
in the carrying out of such o programme of re-equipment ns I have 
explained above it is essential to have some provision of this nature 
for cqnnlising the actual appropnatioDB over n periwl of years A 
furtlier ndvanlnpcoui result which according to my information 
tlie cxpenrnce of (he working of tho arrangement since last summer 
has demonstrated i« tbnt it results in tho whole-hearted co-opero 
(ion between the Army authorities ond the Finance Department in 
the search for all possible economies for the AtTn\ authorities 
know that the completion of (lie programme of re-cquipmrnt is 
dependent on the discovery of such economies I am glad to be 
able (n (nke this opportunity of testifying to the helpful attitude 
iidopte*! liv the \rmy authorities in (Ins matter 

In order to show 1 nw the arrangement is orlunlly working out 
I mav stnte that for the rurrent year in'^‘^2ri the expenditure on 
rortnn! landing clmiges of the Xrmv will l^e 6.1J crores leaving 
Rpj rnximatelr crores which will have l>een ilivotfsl to the si^ecifll 
\ rtv-ramn»e It Is further estimated for thnt the ordinary 

inainleDaoce charges In the Vrmy will nmnunt to 72 91 crores 
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leaving a niargm of 2 06 crorefe for espenditme on tlie special pio- 
gramme 

Tile noimal cost of tlie standing military charges is thus being 
steadily cut down, and it is, therefore, possible to hold out a very 
definite hope that when the four years^ programme of re-equipment 
is completed, that is to say, aftei the year 1931-32, the total mili- 
tary budget will, apart from any circumstances which cannot at 
present be foieseen, be substantially reduced It would be unwise 
for me at present to commit Government to promismg a definite 
figure, but I can assure the House that the Finance Department 
will exercise the closest scrutmy of the execution of the programme. 

Although these ultimate savings are m sight, I am fully con- 
scious that the House must share with me, as a Fmance Member on 
the threshold of his term of office, a feeling of disappomtment that 
no immediate relief for the budget can be obtamed from the eco- 
nomies which are really bemg effected in the standmg militaiy 
charges of the Army It will, however, at least be something of an 
achievement if an important programme for modemismg the equip- 
ment of the Army, costmg about 10 crores, can be carried through 
in 4 years without an mcrease in the budgetary provision More- 
over, it can be definitely stated that when the programme is com- 
pleted, the country will be provided with a more efficient force at a 
smaller cost To give the country better value for its money must 
indeed be the hey-note of our policy To this extent at least, I 
hope that all can agree that the programme which I have outlined 
is a move m the right direction — a direction in which future pro- 
gress must constantly and energetically be sought 

I wish to make it clear that, in giving the explanation which I 
have just completed, my object has been to lay the facts as fully aa 
possible before this House and to indicate to them the programme- 
which Government have in mmd At the same time, there will be- 
no change m the existing system of financial control, while Govern- 
ment aie under no binding obligation in the matter. Unforeseen 
circumstances, such as an acute financial crisis, or constitutional 
changes occurring before the programme is completed, might modi- 
fy its execution If, however, circumstances remain normal, it la 
the settled mtention of Government to work upon the lines which T 
have explamed 
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The more important vanationB from the rensed estimate may 
now he anmmansed os follows — 



(In lokhs of rupeoa) 


Better 

Worae. 

n«TQiiTie from OiutoiDJ 

40 


Rerenue from Balt 



Rorenn© from Opium 


43 

Rerenuo from Cuntnioj 

36 


Expeuditure on account of Ohril 
Administration 


1 IB 

Net contributions from RaHwajs 

Loa on tba working of the Poata and 

TP 


Telegraphs Department 

23 


Other beads 

- 

7 

Total 

1 n 

3^ 

Net 


14)0 


The net reenlt for 1029-SO i* therefore 1 20 InJchs worse than 
for 1028-20 or in other words instead of the surplus of 00 lakhs 
which the revised estimates show for the current year we shall 
have to moko up a balance of 90 lakhs in 1029*00 from other sonrees 
If it had not been for the foot that 1928-29 hns gained 05 Inkhs 
from salt rovenuo ot the erpenso of 1029-00 the loiter would netu 
ollv hove shown on balance on iniproTement of 10 lokhs over 1028- 
29 and tho omount required to bolnnco next year s budert would 
hoTp Wen no more than 25 lokhs Taking this into eonsidomlion, 
and in view also of tho fact thot tho Civil Administration csti 
mates this year contain a number of special items to which I have 
alrendv referred ond some of which need not necessarily be re 
pented I hn>o os already cxploined thought it jnsliDahle to pro- 
vide the necessary Wlance from the Uevenue Hescrvo hund nnd to 
liefer any queilion of imposing new taxation The Hcvrnue lle- 
ferve Fond ns nlreodv explaineil is experted to stand at 1 Ot lakhs 
on the list Jtoreh 1929 so thot by providing from this source the 
sum of 90 lakhs whirh is required to Knlnnce the budijrl fnr lO'^O 
20 there mil still remain o Wlonce of 14 lokhs left in the Fund 
ot the clo*e of that vrar 

1 have dealt so far mth the normal hndgelarv situation nnd 
have left one particular pro|>osa! till the end The Finance Hill 
which I shall verv shcrtlv Wg leave to introduce contains a j ro- 
Tiii n neep Mtated Iv the recommendations of tlie Indian Iloid 
DcTplnpnenl Committee for the Jnrrea e from 4 to f annns per 
gallon of the iroprl nnd eteiie duties fin motor spirit Thenbli 
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iionnl ro\oTuio o\pco{p(l to bp loalisptl on tin*? npcount is G Inlclis nr 
the currpnt ^cn^ and 81 l.'iKhs m tho next These nniounts ]iave, 
appordmirlv. to bo added to tlio pctiinato'^ of enstoins io\pmio wbieh 
T have alieuh mentioned to tlie irou'-e But tlicie mil also be a 
eon e^'jiondnnr id<ht)on to thcphaiffos nndoi tlio Cnil AVoiIcs bead, 
rojirp'-entinix liloeK urmts o'* the ‘:anie amounts, -wbieb will bo 
ercdiied to a Itoad ])p\ olopment Fund fioni nbicli disbuisements 
mil be made fioni time to time to FioMiieinl ^n^ernments and 
others on the ireneral Imps ippommonded b^ the Committee J 
liaAo to make it (dear that this ns a moasiire of taxation ^^blpb is 
not dpsicned for tlie ad%anlago of the froneral levemics of the 
Centr.il Goveinment but foi a speeific pm pose nliicli has been mi- 
aniniously rceommended by the Conimiiteo, and nbicb, I have no 
doubt. i\ill be neleomed b\ tins JToiisc The Committee, ns I 
mig-lit remind irononiable !^^pmbp^s. was a])jinintpd in consequence 
of a resolution mo^pd in tlie Council of State ft consisted of 14 
membei-^ of the tnn Chambers, ineludiufr rcjircsentntives of all 
parties and of the Go\pinnient, and it was presided over by iiiv 
Honourable and learned friend lifr .Ta;\nlvar, to vhom I should like 
to take this opportunity of expressing my sincere admiration for the 
manner in which he .leconijilishcd hm task The subject is of great 
imjiortanee for tlie economic, social and political progiess of the 
country generally and of the rural population in particular It is 
a subject on vliicli man}- diveigent vieus aie held, and it is com- 
plicated hv the constitutional lelntions of the Ccntial and Piovin- 
cial Governments Nevei theless, the Committee has submitted un- 
animous recominondatinns winch appear to he generally accept- 
able, practical in tlieii immediate application, and charged with 
far-reaching possibilities of futuie development 

The report has an added, though indeed a sad, interest m that 
it was signed by the late Lala Lajpat Bai, who gave much time and 
labour, m co-operation with i epresentatives of all other parties and 
of Government, to this constiuctive effort for the welfare of the 
country 

The mam figures of the budget, after allowing for the transfers- 
to and from the Revenue Reserve Fund and for the additional taxa- 
tion and its disposal just referred to, stand as follows — 

(In crores of rupees ) 

Revised Budget 

1,31 20 1,34 06 

1,31 20 1,34 06 


Expenditure 

Revenue 
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I mast now tarn to a review of the ways and means position, and 
before I give any detailed account of the probable results for the 
current vcar and of my forecast of requirements for the forthcom 
ing year I wish to attempt some general review of the sitnatiom. 
It would bo natural for me to do this at the commencement of my 
term of office But qmte aport from this I thmk the time has 
arrived when it is necessary to take stock of our position — to stand 
back and take a view of the progress over the past years and of the 
course upon which we are set 

The dominating feature that strikes the eve when one turns to 
review the course of past years i^ the great amount of capitol de- 
velopment which has been achieved with a comparatively small 
increase in the public debt of Government 

Let me give certain figures lUustrotmg the position In the 
five vears from the let April 1023 to the 3l8t March 1D2S Gcnrem 
ment undertook capitol expenditure amounting to about Its 1,20 
crorcs and about i)49J millions As against this sum they raised 
hv way of loans to the public a net nmonnt (bv which expression 
I mean the net proceeds of the new loans loss the amount of old 
loans and treasurv bills paid off) of about Its 12 crores and about 
£13 millions That is to sav during the*c five rears sums of no 
IcM than Its 1 OS crores and millions were provided from 
fourcei other than on increa^ in what is genomllr known as the 
public debt Of the total amount of the capital expenditure to 
which I have referred by for the greater port oceonnted for 
bv expenditure on the milwovs the amount here being Il« CD 
rrore^ and £4SJ millions Other cnpital works account for Be 12 
crores and about £J million and Advances to the Provincial I/mni 
Fund B^ 30 crores 

The question which ITonoamble ^fcmliers will nntiimBv ask is 
from what sources the re<t of this roonev lias been provided and 
whether il is po««ible to rely on these sources to (he snme otient in 
the future 

Tn pi\r fiirures whirh are exact in ererr delTil would involve a 
scrv long and nimplicated lalenient It will l>o ^uflieient for mr 
I r nt ptirpo t< give u]>pr<>xiniate figures of the main headings 
which 1 mav tale ns follnn* 

Crom 

lrt«t Ca h CerttC atin an 1 Tiwt Fsrlnri 

Itiah Ofgwlts 

Fsfbgi n»Bk iVr-etiU 


S7 

Itn 
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Revenue surpluses (including those in Revenue Reserve 
Fund) 

Provision for reduction or avoidance of debt 
Other appropriations from revenue 
Reduction in opening cash balance in India 
Depreciation and Reserve Funds 
Pi evident Fund balances from Railway companies 
Gam by Exchange 


Crores 

12 

22i 

3 

16 | 

2Bi 

9 

7i 


These items together amount to 1,52| croies, and out of this 
sum the balance of 1,08 croies to which I have already referied, 
has been found, leaving a suiplus of 44:^ crores The balance of 
steiling capital expenditure of £36|- millions, to which I have al- 
ready refeired, has been found by the remittance of this surplus of 
44f crores supplemented by a reduction of £4^ millions m the ster- 
ling balances 

These results mdicate a remarkable achievement and a very 
great strengthening of the intrinsic position of the country and the 
security which it can offer for future loans The provision which 
has been made from revenue, and even the utilisation of the Rail- 
way Reserve and Depreciation Ruuds, to which I shall have oc- 
casion to refer agam, repiesent a piocess which, to use a com- 
mercial expression, amounts to the “ putting back of surplus earn- 
ings into the busmess ” which is the process by which most sound 
and prosperous undertakings are built up 

At the same time, an examination of the figuies which I have 
quoted does force one, in giving consideration to the future, to ask 
whether the resources which have thus been rehed on m the past to 
supplement borrowing, will be available in the same measuie in 
the future It is clear that, to some extent at least, this cannot 
be the case Government balances have been reduced to the lowest 
reasonable level, budget surpluses for the future can hardly be 
cotmted on to the same extent, the sale of cash certificates shows a 
progressive dimmution year by year, though, as ,_far as this is con- 
cerned, the result does not necessarily indicate that the money that 
was provided through this channel may not be available for mvest- 
ment m Government securities in some other form, now that the 
yield on such other securities has improved relatively to that on 
cash certificates As regards the use of Railway Reserve and De- 
preciation Runds, and the maintenance of the accreimns to the 
funds on the same scale, this of course raises debatable jssues into 
which I cannot fully enter now, but which must be further dis- 
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cuflsed dnniig the emnunation of the Eailway Convention ■which la 
to take place this year 

For my present purpose it is snfflcient to draw from the re- 
view which I have given the conclusion that Government must he 
prepared m the future for having to raise a larger proportion of 
their capital expenditure in the form of public loans There is an 
obvious corollary to this rw , that we must ieep our capital er 
penditure under effective control and b© •watchful to limit it in 
accordance with the amounts which "we can provide without cver- 
stmiuing the credit of Government in the open market 

I shall have something more to say later on the general policy 
affecting Government loans but before domg this I wish to ex 
plain the wavs and means position for the current year and next 
year An examination of the position for these two vears confirms 
the conclosion to which mv survey up to this point has led me 
In 1&2S-20 it was already necessary to resort to borrowing on o 
larger scale and the forecarf thot was presented with the budget 
for the year proved to have under estimated the needs in this 
direction 

I have prepared o sumtnnry in tho usuol form of the wots and 
means position for tho carrent year and next year 

(To crofts of napoM ) 
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Dealing with the current year, the following are the mam items 
of mterest The openmg balance, takmg India and England to- 
gether, turned out to be 4 crores less than estimated a year ago. 
This was because actual issues of treasury bills m March last were 
1|- crores less, and i ail way capital expenditure was 2^ crores more, 
than contemplated The position durmg the year has also worked 
out worse than was anticipated Eirst, railway capital expendi- 
ture agam threatened substantially to exceed the origmal estimate, 
and, m spite of an application of the brake m August, is likely 
to amount to 26 crores mstead of 24 crores as estimated , secondly, 
the net receipts from cash certificates have latterly shown signs of 
fallmg ofi as I have already explamed, lastly, the weather condi- 
tions referred to at the outset of my speech have resulted m con- 
siderably larger drawmgs by certam Provmces All these factors 
combmed made it necessary to strengthen the position temporarily 
by the issue of steiling bills in August for £6 millions and eventu- 
ally to provide for a more permanent remforcement by the issue of 
a 4| per cent loan in January last m London for £10 millions at 
91 The proceeds of this loan will be directly used to pay off the 
sterlmg bills and to meet the purchase price for the Burma Rail- 
ways 

Apart from this transaction, events followed closely the course 
anticipated The rupee loan issued m July was successfully 
launched in the form of a 4^ per cent 1955-60 Loan and 4|- per 
cent 1934 Bonds, which brought m 9 06 crores (nominal) and 
26 98 crores (nommal) respectively, or a net total of 33 8 crores 
It will be seen fiom what I have said that the current year has al- 
ready provided an illustration of the need for increased borrowing, 
if a programme of capital expenditure on the present scale is to be 
continued But there are certain special pomts to which attention 
should be called 

Eirst, the capital expenditure mcluded 4 crores for the pur- 
chase of the Burma Railways, which may be regarded m a sense 
as an artificial addition to normal needs: secondlv, even for this 
year with its laiger sterlmg and rupee loans, the net amount bor- 
rowed from the public in India and England together in the form 
of loans and treasury bills, after allowmg for discharges and con- 
versions, has only been 26 crores as against an aggregate capital 
outlay of just under 44 crores for Central Government’s capital ex- 
pendituie and drawmgs by Provmces The treasury bills outstand- 
ing with the public, which according to the budget estimates of 
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the current vear ahould hare stood at 9 crores, are now expected 
to bo reduced to G'Oo crores at the close of the current year It 
will be raj* endearour further to reduce the outitandings of treasurr 
bills so that these do not remain a permanent feature m the local 
money market conditions 

On the whole it may I think fairly be claimed that Govern 
ment m spite of difficnlties find themselves at the close of the 
current rear in a stronger position than they held at the begin- 
ning 

I can now turn to consider the prospects for 1929-30 The task 
with which I found myself faced was this The Railways— our 
chief consumers of capital — were in the course of executing a large 
programme containing many projects TLeir organisation for 
carrying out new construction had been developed to n point at 
which thov could got on oxpeditiouslv with nil the work in hand, 
in fact so oxpeditioudv that for the current vear and the two pre- 
ceding venrs thov had substantially overspent thoir allotment On 
(op of this notice had been given that Government would exerciMr 
their right to purcheue the Southern Ponjab Railwnv on the 31st 
Deremhor 1929 which meant finding £5} millions in sterling pav 
monts Further the Provinces wore likelv to require their normal 
ration of capital with a prospect that this might have to he in 
crea cd in order to provide for loans to cultivators in tho«o anas 
where the crop^ had failed The chief question which those rr»>pon 
Slide for the finances of the countrv had to ask themselves m thc^e 
circumstances was whether it was desirable to ottonipl anv slid 
den and drastic restriction in (he capital programme of the Rail 
wnvs \ close examination of the position revealed that this would 
l)e on almost everv ground undesirable A programme of rail 
wav development once it has pot under wmv cannot suddenlv he 
interrupted without treat waste One commitment leads (n nnoth* r 
New 1 ranch lines bnnp more trafiie and this means that trunk 
lines have to l*e strengthened Heavier trams must he drawn 
which means relaving with heavier mils rebuilding or •Irenplheii 
mg bndgrs purchasing heavier locomotives The heavier loco 
m live bnnj. the need for renioslellint or rebuilding repair sboj s 
All I o it gTjes on If tlie programme {s not carried to completion 
the full rr«n mic mlue of the work m the first stages js lost 

\j art from this it eemed to me very undesirahle that at » 
til le wl en the general stale of Indnslrv at d tmd** in the coantrr 
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IS at least sonicAAliat below ])ai, ])nl)lic expeuditme on work which 

gnes a gieat deal of local einjdojnient should be suddenly and 

diastirallv cut down 
« 

On the otlicr hand, I haAC kept constantly befoie me the con- 
clusioii'^ whicli my eailiei lOAiew of the situation has revealed, 
and, in fiaming a piop-iaiunie foi next veai, guiding lule of 
policy has been this — that, while avoiding hasty action oi serious 
di'^location of cuiiciit woik, wc must get the couise of capital ex- 
peudituic well undei coiitiol so that its pace can be legulated ac- 
coiding to fiiiaiicial conditions, and so that, in case of difficulty, it 
can be slowed down Aiitliout involving any damaging jar to the 
machine 

In the end, wc liai-e piovided, as has been indicated in the 
figuies which I have alicady given, foi a capital expenditure of 
20} cioies on the lailways — a sub‘;tantial sum — but the leal feature 
in the piogramme is this, that the bulk of the money is to go on 
the execution of cunent woik and that new commitments have been 
cut down to a minimum Tlieie could thus, if necessaiy, be a sub- 
stantial 1 eduction 111 1930-31, while measuies have been adopted 
to ensuie that the allotment for 1929-30 will not be ovei spent On 
the other hand, woik is being continued on a scale which avoids the 
necessity of anv geneial dismissal of constiuction staff, so that, if 
at the beginning of 1930 prospects aie not unfavouiable, new pro- 
jects can again expeditiously be put in hand The working off of 
old cominitmeiits which is taking place this year will mean that, 
if anjffhing like the same amount of capital can be provided next 
year, a fai laiger propoition will be available foi taking up fresh 
piojects for new lines 

The lesult of the whole programme as now settled is that, al- 
lowing for a reduction in Public Debt of just under 4 crores — in 
treasury bills and sterling obligations — we shall require to raise 
a total new loan of 18 croies On top of this there is the £5} mil- 
lions to be found for the purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway, 
and as this represents the taking ovei of a steiling obligation which 
IS already in existence, I have shown m my forecast that it will be 
met by a sterling loan The situation, however, as far as concerns 
next yeai, is really better than I have showm, because, according 
to the agreement with the Southern Punjab Railway, although the 
purchase pi ice becomes due on the 31st December, 1929, the actual 
payment can be postponed for another four months at 3 per cent. 
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interest It is therefore not at all improbable that this obligation 
Toll not ftHect our -vvavs and means position until 1030-31 As le- 
gards the 18 crores to irluch I hare referred, the question irhether 
the whole of this sum will be found b^ the issue of a rupee loan in 
India or whether a portj l^rp® small will he raised in the form of 

0 sterling loan in England is one which will be settled in the way 
which b^ suits India s interests, hnnng regard to the conditions 
whicb are found to preruil If there has been any apprehension 
lest Government s needs for borrowing next year might bar© a 
seriously disturbmg effect on the morlcet for Government securities, 

1 think this forecast sbonld allay il The raising of a total sum 
of 18 crores either here or m London, should with normal condi 
tions offer no difBculties These considerations bring me to the 
much larger question of the whole borrowing policv of Govern 
ment on which I feel it important to make some general remarks 
in order to clear ownv misunderstandings 

But before embarking on this wider issue 1 will complete mv 
account of the particular transactious for the current vear and for 
next rear 

A year ago it was estimated that we should require (o remit 
£3G millions to London in 10284J0 Imports of sovereigns from 
South \fnwi which were presented at our CuiTenc\ ofRces between 
the IGth ^ovember 1923 and the 15tb Januory 1929 amounted to 
fllKjut il 8 millions and opart from this imports of treasure have 
on the whole been on o somewhat larger scale than during lust 
vear This hns affected our power to remit the fall omonni by 
means of fcterhng parcha^es in the open mnrket The raising of n 
sterling loan in Jnnuarr which I hare nlrrndv referred to has 
reduced the amount which must lx* remitted in the current jenr to 
iV^J millions of which up to the 28th of Fehruarv we have snr- 
cretletl in remitting just under X27 millions On (hr assumption 
that the sterling pivment for the ^uthem Punjab Kailway will 
Iw met hr means of n sterling loan next rear the nmonnt required 
to 1*- rcinitteil to liOndon in order to enable the ^erretorr of State 
to rlote with a normal working Inlanre is now rslimalcd at iTiJ 
millions 

I mu t now rerert to a general renew of Ooremment n lyirrnw 
ing p^lirr 1 hare recenllv read numerous press rntieisms on this 
mall»- ard manr exhortations from well wishers nho hare offered 
nr pnidance ns to mr ta Is and opportunities I rend all these 
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witli interest and some -witli gratitude, for even those that are^ 
couched in unpleasant language are at least stimulating. But 
when I am told that the Government of India must abstam alto- 
gether from bon owing, I can only feel that such advice ignores 
realities 

In considering policy on this matter there are two mam ques- 
tions to answer. Eirst, are Government to contmue to encourage- 
an active policy of economic development? Secondly, how is the- 
necessary money to be laised? 

I can hardly imagine that any one could answer the first ques- 
tion with unqualified negative Capital expenditure which has 
been undertaken m the past five years, particularly on railway 
development or irrigation, has proved remunerative and greatly to 
the benefit of the country Such a pobcy, provided the schemes 
are wisely chosen and well executed, must help towards the result 
which we all desire and on which the prosperity of India can be 
most firmly founded, namely, the improvement of the power of 
production and of the standard of life for the vast rural population 
of this country, which must be the basis and foimdation for pros- 
perity m the mdustrial centres also. Quite apart from this, as I 
have already said, it would be particularly unfortunate if works of 
this kmd had to be drastically cut down durmg the present period 
of depression, of which we have heard so much m debates durmg 
this session But, while I would press forward a wise de'^elopmenf 
policy with the greatest keenness, I must also recall the words of 
wammg which I have already used and avoid any course which 
might overstram the credit of the country The future requires 
the diflS^cult combination of enterprise and caution, enthusiasm' 
and self-control 

On the -second question, as to how the necessary money should 
be raised, I entirely agree m prmciple with the policy which was 
advocated by my predecessor, that Government finance should be 
based as far as possible on attracting rupee capital m India It is 
only m so far as money cannot be raised from the mvestmg public 
m India that I should ever consider ha-vmg recourse to sterlmg 
borrowmg I wish to leave no shadow of doubt on this matter 
How far it is possible to follow out this policy depends almost en- 
tirely on the people of India If all the money which now goes 
to the import of treasure was to be made available for investment 
m productive undertakings, India’s needs for foreign capital might 
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■uell disappear Even m the forthconimg year with a large capital 
•expenditure programme we need to rai«e only IS crores from the 
public against which may be set the fact that the average net im 
ports of treasure since the War excluding the abnormally high 
figures for l&24-2o have been more than twice as large in value 
This IS a well worn subject and I do not wish to dwell on it 
farther It calls for action rather than words I fully recognise 
the difficulties, and that Government cannot expect to get the small 
men all over India to invest their savings except as a result of a 
steady course of education and the provision of better facilities 
This IS a matter on which I hope our Banking Enquiry will throw- 
light In any case it is one of our mam tasks for the future If 
I can do anything in this respect I shall only be following in the 
footsteps of my predecessor and if I might pay him a tribute I 
would say that perhaps hii greatest work in a wonderful record of 
achievement was the stimulus which he gave to the fruitful cm 
ployment of the savings of the Indian public in the development of 
India a resources But however enthusiastic one may bo obout this 
idea one must face practical realities Conditions cannot be 
changed in a day and if there are times when the whole capital 
icqnired to continue a reosonahlo policy of development cannot bo 
rni ed m India then I can see no valid reason for refusing to have 
recourse to moderate loans abroad It would in my opinion ho n 
far greater cnl to hold up the proper development of the country 
merely for the sake of avoiding nil sterling borrowing however 
modernte the amount It seems to me judging Irr comments which 
have appeared in the press ond from remarks which hare fallen 
from Hnnourahle ifembers opposite m the course of dcltates during 
this session when the gcncrol condition of the counter was under 
di russinn that there is n pood deal of mi apprehension on the 
subject It bns l>efn implied for exnmple that the policr in 
volves India in iKirrowmg at ruinous rates for tbe sole advantage 
of England There could l»e no greater mi*apprebensinn e can 
still Ikitow nt Terr reasonable rates while so far ns advantage 
l( British intere ts is concerned it must Iw* mneml>er«l that tlie 
tcial amount that ran In' rai M in the l/milon morket is striHly 
limited *11 that if India did not appear ns n le^rrower her place 
would e\ il\ fillel In fart the ilifflrultv lies rather on the 
other ide namelr hntr to find room In the limited numlwr of 
1 ue^ that ran l«e perniitte 1 for all those who want In prnrMn 
•tl T IS Ires with fondt 
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111 nil business lelaiions li is desirable tbnt tbeie should be 
mutual ad\ .intake but I am quite certain that in this particular 
relation the balanee o£ ad\antago lies on the side of India in that 
she has so piniloged a position among the borioweis who seek 
fund^ 111 the London niaiket 

A second misnjijirchcnsion whicli also appeals pievalent is that 
it IS deiogatorv to the dignity of a countiy, oi evidence of a weak- 
ness of its position^ that it should have lecouise to external loans 
But this IS an essential condition of any countiy in the early 
stages of its development, and, in this sense, India still is in the 
earl}’- stage of Jiei economic development 

15ven a wealthy and highly-developed countiy like the United 
States, imtil the Great Wai, got laigo sums of investois’ money 
fiom the London iMaiket foi financing lailway development pro- 
jects and othei enteipiiscs of this kind It has been estimated that 
in 1914 Biitisli investments in the United States, chiefly in rail- 
ways, amounted to something like £7G0 millions Moreover, all 
the great Dominions are constant boiioweis in the London market 
A large piopoition of the lail-ways of South America have been 
built with capital laised in England, while Japan, whose political 
and economic progress is ever held up as an example, has been a 
large boiiowei both in London and in New Toik, and, I might 
add has her loans quoted on a G per cent basis in London, and a 
G r per cent, basis in New Toik, as compared with the 5 pei cent, 
late at which India gets hei money 

Euither, I think that theie is a good deal of misappiehension 
as to the extent to which India’s steiling indebtedness has had to be 
increased during the past yeais In an earlier part of my speech, 
I gave some figures as to borrowings m the five years ending the 
Slat March, 1928 Let me carry these figures do-wn to the end of 
the cm rent year, so as to include a year of comparatively heavy 
boiTowing In the six years ending with the 31st March, 1929, 
capital expenditure abroa-d will have amounted to £G0 millions 
Agamst this, loans producing net amounts of ^18 millions in 1923- 
24, of £6,862,500 at the end of 1927 and of £9,100,000 m the last 
loan issued in January have been laised on the London market. 
But on the other side, permanent sterlmg debt has been discharged 
regularly each year over this whole period in the form of railway 
annuities and other-wise The final result is that, although accord- 
mg to the figures which I have just given a capital expenditure 
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of £C0 roilliona hoa been undertaken the net balance raised by the 
increase of sterling funded debt has only been just under £20 mil 
lions This sum must be still forther reduced Trhen it is taken into 
account that the sterling expenditure includes the purchase of the 
Burma Endways at £3 miUions By this transaction sterling 
securities were cancelled so that the net amount of foreign capital 
on which India as a whole has to find interest in foreign currency 
bos really only been increased to the extent of the loans necessary 
to raise £17 millions 

In order to complete the picture it is necessary also to take into 
account anj reduction which has taken place in sterling resources 
Sterling treasurv balances were reduced during this period br about 
£A\ millions whde transfers of sterling from the Paper Ourrency 
Eeserre amounted on balance during the same period to obout 
£3} millions 

I think it is no small achievement and demonstrates the 
strength of the rupee exchange position that this very large amount 
of capital expenditure abroad bai been effected with so small an in 
crease of cxtcmol indobteduess 

I must also add a few words on one more beading in connection 
with this matter Fven if the amount of our borrowing had been 
much larger it would not have been out of proportion to the under 
taking for which the Oovemmenl of India ore responsible seeing 
that they hare to fmonce practically the whole railway and port 
•yitem of this vast continent which contains nno-fifth of tho popula 
tion of tho world and al«o to provide money for irrigation and other 
devrlnpmrnt projects Ooremment borrowing nin% covi r many 
pnrpfH(M and in some ra cs it mov Im a sign of weakness But the 
Iwrrowing by the Government of India of winch I have l>een 
•pealing end which ae hare to rnntrmplato for the future indi 
cates rather on inrtea « in strenetb For whnlever is IjoitowmI 
will Ik* more than rnTerc<l In sound productive investments produc 
ing Q larger revenue than i« required to meet the interest charges 
Thu l<*ads me to the ronsiilemtion that it inav be desirable for the 
foture to deviv* some means far so presenting our demands for new 
tn tir\ ns to demon trate more tlearlx to (he pul lie the purposes f tr 
which the monev ii tn l»e applied and the inherent strength of the 
poMtmn 

While this may indicate one important line for future consul 
eratnn our niain task luusl still )»e to seek for everv possible means 
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to educate and provide opportunities for tlie people of this country 
fio that they may let their savmga flow into productive channels. 
There is room for much effort still m this direction, and even a 
moderate success may elimmate the need for external borrowing 
But if, before this goal is reached, some such borrowing is neces- 
sary, I trust that Honourable Members will help me m this matter 
by taking a view of the situation uncoloured by political pre- 
judices 

I have only a few more words to say as to the debt position 
Following the practice of previous years, I quote the market prices 
of certain typical securities of the Government of India in India 


Marlcet 'pnce on the 20th Fehruary 


— 
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1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 
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Es A ^ 
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5 per cent Tax-free loan, 
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00 

00 

97 12 
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101 4 

107 2 

106 11 

i 

103 15 

3k per cent rupee loan 

j 58 o' 

65 14 

66 9 

71 6 

77 7 j 

76 1 

i 

72 6 


Prices, of course, are now much lower than the peak figure of 
1927 But they are still substantially higher than m 1926 or the 
earlier years, and I thmk the review which I gave earliei m my 
speech will show that prices which ruled in 1927 and the beginnmg 
of 1928 weie, in a sense, an artificial result of the abnoimal ab- 
stention from boiroiving which had been possible m the preceding 
years The process of declme is always impleasant, but there is at 
least this to be said, that the higher prices of two years ago drove 
some investors to seek better yields abroad, and that, taking a 
broad view, we may be now on a healthier level 

I must also refer to debt statistics My predecessor used to 
embody in his budget speech a statement showing the debt of India 
outstanding at the close of a senes of years I find, from the gen- 
eral discussions which took place in this House last year on the 
budget, that a desire was expressed that the figures might be shown 
in a somewhat different form, and I have this year endeavoured 
to produce a statement of a more comprehensive nature To the 
list of obligations I have added the depreciation and reserve funds 
and those portions of provincial balances which bear mterest To 








tho list of productive assets shorm m previous ye^irs I hove added 
the interest-beanng loans made to the public At tbe same time 
m order to give us complete a picture as possible I have added tbe 
amounts of casb bullion and securities held on Treasury account 
Altbougb I have tried to meet Honourable Members* ivisbes m this 
matter I must ivam them that it is extremely difficult to compile 
any statement irhicb gives a complete picture of tbe situation 
The statement wliicb I have given makes no claim to bo a complete 
balance-sheet Moreover there nro mnnv special factors u-bicb 
tend to confuse tbo picture For example if a loan to raise 
£9 100 000 IS brought out on a 4^ per cent basis at 01 tbe figure 
for our obligations in tbe table is shown as £10 millions Hod n 
loan to rnice tbe same amount taken tbe form of a 6 per cent loan 
brought out at par tbe incrcoso in our debt would only have np 
pcarcd ns £9 100 000 Further altbougb I bavo now included 
among Government s obligation* tbo balance* wbieh tbey bold from 
tbo Roilwovs on nceonnt of tbo Ileaerve and Depreciation Funds 
tbe«o arc in realuv oblitratioiis of a difToront tvpe from Govern- 
ment * oblipatinas on account of loans raised from tbe public Al 
tboueb the Roilwavs can be regarded as something separate from 
Govemmont nevertheless in tbo case of tbe Reservo Fund, for ct 
ample this is reallv in a sense held for tbe benefit of Govern 
tnenl in order to ensure tbe pavment of tbe milwav oonlnbutiou in 
bad rears 

I mention tbeso facts merelv to nhow Honourable Members that 
it IS difficuU to provide n statement wliirb is not open to some 
rnlipism on one side or tbe other J can onlv snv that it is mv 
desire tbot tbev should Iw provided with tbe fullest possible in 
formation and if there is anv difficuUv m understanding tbe tnbb^^ 
wbirb 1 bare given or in reronnllng tbe pirticulnr table to whirli 
I nm referring with tbe sumnianes wbirb T bare given in the earlier 
part of mv •peecb T iboubl W willing to give further explnnn 
tion Tlie table ns is stands at lenst reveals Ibnl l>eli{nd tbe 
pul lie debt of India there is Wing built up nn ever increasing 
larlinp of valuable secuntr 

*^ir mr eonr^e wbieb I fear lias l>een n rerv long one is nenrlv 
run I bare onlv one more olrstnele to negotiate and then I can take 
a slraipht run home I feel that Honnorable ^lemlKTs would think 
1 was shirking a part of ms task if I ibd not refer to tbe ratio 
f^uesticn for I must da those who have mi ed the s^uestlon in recent 
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debates in ibis Hon'^e at least the liononi of taking tlieni senonsly. 
At tills late lioui I nani to be biief and I wish also to avoid saying 
ani'tliing ■\vliicli mil piovoke controversial letoils Theiefoie, I 

leave unsaid inneb that J could sav vitli foice and conviction and 

• 

■vnll confine inv‘=elf to one simple aspect of the inattei 

I am fullv conscious that theie aie those in this Assembly who 
honestlv and honouiahlv advocated tlie Mew that the iiipee ought 
to be stabilised at Is 4^7 when the issue was still an open one, and 
the countiv in a sense liad a fiee choice befoie it I do not seek 
to convince any of those who took this com so that the}^ were 
TMong, — though tins involves no admission on my pait, and is, as 
tlie lavyeis sav, entiiely “ without pieiudice ” I would put to 
them a much simplei question* Can it senonsly be proposed, as a 
piactical couise. that aftei voikingon a basis of 1<; 6d foi several 
yeais — a basis actuallv fixed hv statute since 1927 — that this 
rroveinment could delibeiatelv decide to devaloiise then cuirency 
by 11 per cent ? I shun all forms of ovci -statement, but I can 
haidlv conceive the possilulitA of any nioie disastious course It 
Mould cause iniustice to thousands of indniduals who had entered 
into pievious contiacts, among whom perhaps the most important 
01 e the woi leers, manual oi otherwise, whose wages and pay have 
been fixed on a dilYeient basis, and it would stiike a blow at the 
Cl edit of India in the eves of the M*oild from which it could hardly 
lecovei Foi what guaiantee would other coimtries have that a 
word once bioken would not be bioken again? All the aiguments 
which aie used for advocating a drop fiom I 5 6(7 to I 5 4(7 could 
be used with equal foice foi fuithei inflation and fuither deprecia- 
' tion of the currency 

I have never seen any practical suggestion made as to how such 
a change cbuld be bi ought about, but I feel sure that any man who 
leally understands the vorking of these matters will lealise that 
whether it were to be done by a stroke of the pen over-night, or 
allowed to take place as a result of a long period of weakness on 
tlie part of Government, the results would be equally dislocating 
and disastrous 

I sympathise whole-heartedly with those who, liJce my Honour- 
able friend. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, have expressed, in 
teims of great eloquence, their burning desire to improve the econo- 
mic condition of the people But I would say to him that the only 
way in which that can be done is by the constant and combined 
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effort of Government and all ttoso "who can influence public opin- 
ion directed to the extension of education and credit facilities, to 
the encouragement of hard Tvork and thrift and to an increase in 
real wealth by the introduction of improved methods of cultiva 
tion and communications Anything else is no more than n quack 
remedy 

I do not deny that if Government were to adopt a deliberate 
policy of inflation and depreciation of the currency that might act 
as a temporary stimulant for it would induce a period of rising 
internal prices which is always encouraging to trade and it would 
also bring about a redaction in real wages which would benchl oin 
ployers of labour making goods for export But experience in 
many countries since the "War is available to illustrate bow dan 
gerons is the use of such a stimulant and what disastrous reactions 
it may produce For it cannot go on for ever and it is onlv dur 
mg the period when currency values are falling that the stimnlnnt 
works When a 6xed level is reached ogam prices must eventn 
oily adjust themselres and the plodding task of normal biism^ss 
has to bo resumed once more 

Some of tho^ who have spoken on this subject hare likened tl e 
[ re«cnt financial conditions of India to the state of a sick man 
who needs some rcraedv It mav be said I suppose that Q^*on 
mvsclf os directing to some degree the finances of the rountrr then? 
fnlli the hearv rc-^pansilnhlv of the doctor The doctor a callinir 
1 ^ a nihle and djfTicuU one and perhaps jts duties hare never 1>een 
l>^ltcr put than in the wonls of the oath which Tlippoeratos the 
Greek philo opher and scientist who lived more than two thousand 
rears ago made his disciples swear l#et me repeat some of iti 
words — 

1 swear b\ all gods and go<Mp«<es that I will arciirding 
to niv j ower and judgment make pxxl this oath and 
rorennnt that I sign I will use all ways of mediml 
treatment that Inll l>e for the ndmntnge of t! 
sufTerers aerordiiig to mv power and judgment and 
will protect them from injiirr and injustire Nor 
will 1 give to nnv roan tlmugli I l>e asked to j.iTr it 
anr deadlr drnt nf r will I ronsent tlmt it should 
I'c given I nt j tireh and loltlv I will trep giiartl on 
mv life an»l inv art 
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Sir, I would willingly accept no less binding tows, but, if I 
were to listen to those who advocate inflation and depreciation of 
tlie currency as a leinedy for tlio piesent state of this country I 
should bo untrue to such an oath Then, indeed, should I be ad- 
ministering a deadly drug 

But let me ask Is the countiy loally siift’ering from any sudden 
and new disease? Are wo not really in dangei of exaggeration when 
such words are used? Judged by all oidmaiy standaids — figures of 
foreign trade, railway returns, etc , — India is more than keeping 
her place in compaiison with other countries Depression in tiade 

prevalent throughout the world, and I venture to say that there 
is distress in other countries to-day equal to, or greater than, that 
which IS felt in India and attiibutable, like much of India’s trouble, 
to world causes I fully accept the statement which I have heaid 
in this House that the standard of living among the luial popula- 
tion of India IS miserably lov , and I yield to no Membei on the 
other side in my keenness to take a hand in a ]oint effoit to lemedy 
it But this IS no sudden and nev phenomenon Ho one can point 
to the particulai date when the lupee was stabilised at !.<? Qd and 
say tiuthfully . This is the date when it began, before this we all 
lived in a golden age ” 

Sn, there is one condition above all others which is requisite for 
commercial prosperity, and that is a condition of security If this 
talk about i educing the ratio is taken seriously it can only produce 
a feeling of uncertainty and insecurity and, amongst other unfortu- 
nate results, it must tend’ to induce those who can do so, to invest 
their money abroad 

I cannot believe that it really is taken seriously by the bulk 
of the busmess world, but still, talk by responsible Members of this 
House cannot be without some effect Therefore, I would appeal 
to those who have urged a contrary course and say to them • “ Ton 
have done youi best for what you thought right Whether the 
course actually taken was right or wrong, it would be a far greater 
evil now to alter it and Government are bound to use all the re- 
sources at their command to prevent its alteration The time has 
come therefore to look to the future in which the interests of the 
country demand, above everything, that we should pull together to 
work out our salvation on the present level ” Besponse to such 
an appeal would bring honour to all who accorded it 
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There 13 another ground on whicK I -vronld urge on all tlioso 
tlint have the public interest nt heart to make an end ol thifl talt 
•which ascribes every enl to the If (id rupee and holds out a If 4<^ 
rupee as the magic remedj which would bring prosperity to nil 
Such talk IS harmful because it diverts men s minds from efforts ta 
pursue the hard path to any real improvement Let us rather 
unite to forge onr ■way along this path and for my part, I promise^ 
to spare no effort and to reject no sound suggestions which can help 
to clear it 

Sir I have tried to present to-day n plain and unvarnished 
statement of facts — disguising none of the difficulties and exng 
gerating none of tho favourable features The note which I have 
wished to strike in my speech and to embody in my budget propo^ila 
11 that wo must look nt the state of the country with a broad Tision 
and not rush into sudden monsures on the influence of what may bo- 
only a tcrapomry condition 

If one looks bock over the past six yean one cannot fail (0 bo- 
strack by tho greot inherent strength exhibited in the position 
On tho side of capital expenditure I have quoted figures to ihon* 
how enormously the productive assets of the country Lave been in- 
creased in proportion to the loan hobihtirs incurred A broad new 
of the revenue position is ahMj encouraging "UTien one considers 
oU tho revenue which Imi been saenficed b^ tho Central Qorem 
ment in the past six wars m order to give greater latitude to the 
I’roTinces or to provide some economic advontago to the countrv — 
nearlv 10 crores of jirovincml contnbntious given up and in taxa 
tion 1^ crores on cotton excise 6 j lakhs on nmehinory IJ crores 
on opium to mention onlv the most important cavs— and when one 
then reali e< how the other sources of revenue have moved towanls 
filling the pap I think one is ju«tifie4l in feeling confidence os to tho 
future It might perhaps In* said that the rate of cnpitol rxpcndi 
lure has recrntl\ shown tendencies to ocqnire too great on ocrelem 
tion or rather to pul the matter in another waj Oovemment haro 
not inerea ed their fixed capitol (tint is to sav monev at their dis 
|K nl from long term loans) qmie «ufiirientlv in proportion to the 
expansion of the lm*inrss I»o silds nI*o sacrifices of revenue have* 
been 1 as** 1 on ripectalmns winch for the moment may prove toei 
iptimi lie Vttih thrM* jn» sihiitties in mind I would soy that we 
ore pa me thrnngh t» perioil which nemls a steailv hand on ex 
jkendilurr and tie careful comermtion of our credit and that, com 
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i)ine(l AMtb tins, tlicie is also needed some bioadening of tlie basis 
on ivbicli ihc capital, Aibicli is leqiiiied for the development of 
tbis vast continent, is to be piovided. These objects will be my 
chief concern, and I shall pin sue them with all the more confidence 
-and entluisiasin because of mv film conviction that the financial 
position of this conntij* is fundamentally sound and that there can 
be no countiy in tlie voild vliich has bettei security to offer for its 
loans 

Sir, I liave only one moie void to say I have expressed in my 
last sentences the confidence which I feel in the economic founda- 
tions of this country But there is one thing on which those 
foundations must rest, and that is political stability I have de- 
iibeiatelj* lefrained fiom disturbing mj’^ account of the economic 
position up to this point by any extraneous consideiations, nor do 
I wish to appeal as pleaching to this Assembly on a subject vhich 
might be lield to be out'^ide my sphere But I have set myself the 
task of desciibing the situation exactly as I see it, and this task I 
must complete India till now has had one priceless possession in 
Iier credit with the outside voild I believe, foi such leasons as 
I have tried to make cleai to-day, that the economic advancement 
•of the countiy depends on the inamtenance and use of this credit 
both vithin and without Feais of political disturbance cannot but 
shake it, and to do this is to endanger the structure on which the 
material welfaie of the millions of this country depends I pray 
that this vital consideiation may not be forgotten Havmg said 
/this, let me close, as I began, on a personal note Though it is my 
fate to deal with finance and the production of wealth, I do not, 
any more than many Honourable Members opposite, place materi- 
•alistic objects above all other ends in this world Heveitheless, an 
•adequate measure of mateiial well-being is a necessaiy condition of 
happiness in any state I tiust that even those whose thoughts are 
mainly concentrated on political objectives which may lange them 
nt times against the Q-overnment of which I am a Member will 
not forget this fact, and will find m the economic sphere some 
■common ground on which we can co-operate for the material ad- 
vancement of the Indian people Is it too much to hope that such 
co-operation may have its reactions also in wider spheres? The 
money with which I have to deal suffers from the material limita- 
tion that what is spent is gone, but goodwill is mexhaustible and 
the more that is expended, the greater will be the supply ” 
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External Relations, Military, Aenal and Naval Affairs 
For years after the establishment of British Rnle, India remain- 
ed an essentiolly isolated self-centred political and cultural srsteni 
\\ ith the affairs of the outside n-orld and even with those of the 
rest of the British Empire she had no concern and it was not until 
ofter the assumption of the Government of India by the Crown in 
1S58 that her educational system and the growth of a habit of 
over seas travel by her people graduolly broke down some of the 
barriers to mental and spiritual intercourse with the western world 
Of the forces which have shaped the events of Indian history and 
determined the conditions ol Indian life during the past half 
century the two most vital have been first the process of mechoniral 
invention which by making travel and communications between 
the est ond the Eturt speedy and certain has brought India within 
the orbit of western ideas, ond second India s reaction to this 
prore s with manv results political cultural mcml ond economic 
to trace which will be the task of some histonon of the future And 
of this process no part is more important then the steady growth 
of India s interest in affoirs pnrticnJorlv political olTaire outsado 
her own Imnlors In a sense she has been concerned with the 
external offairs of tbo United Kingdom ond the British Fmpiro 
fTrr since her poTcmnient pa sed into British hands but this 
conreru was onlv mnote and accidental Until recently tbe people 
of India could not feel that thev had nnv living interest in such 
matters since they had no voice in them nnd were not even in direct 
eontfirt with them Since the wor however her improved inter 
national statu her growing economic stnLi in the world nnd her 
repre entatirn in the Imperial Conferences hnvt proviiled her willi 
1 ith the incentive nnd the need for taking n clwe interest in world 
j'olitir nnd nfl urs I urilier her international statu* i* different 
n n fn>m n Iml it wai in 1*114 for she attained original memiKT'bip 
of the Ix -itue of Nations os one of the signatories of the Treaty of 
^ cr aille* In the e negolmtions Hi* King (Jtsirge ^ wa* 

repre ented for India hr the late llichl llononmlde 1 dwin Vomuel 
Ifontacrue If P JU% ‘vwfrtnrv of *^ta(e for India nnd Ilnjor 
((creral III Highne < ^lahnmjn ^ir f»nnp^ Singh Bahadur 
(ICS I fi rn nc\0 KCB \I)( Mohamja of 
r Cl ) 
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Bikanir. India ilms obtained sepaiato lepreseutation and became 
on original ineinboi of tlic Longue of Nations as n result of lier 
services during the wai Again, ilie picseiice of large numbers of 
her national in various paits of ilio Bntisb Empiic has foiced bei 
to take an interest in ilie domestic politics of the Loniinions and 
Cronn Colonies, and in Inipoiial politics in geneial, especiallj 
when these are conceincd vith the Near East and Asia. Thus, as 
one of the meinbeis of the Biitish Coninionu'ealth, and now as a 
menihei of the League of Nations, India has found her interest 
insensiblv videned and attiacted ouiuaids until very few paits of 
the world are loft in which slio has no inteiests of any kind 

r r c 

To-day India has her onn external interests which are peculiar 
to heiself and which fall bioadly into tu o classes sharply distinguish- 
ed from each other There me first liei lelations with her immediate 
neighbours on hei landward side, and secondly her guardianship 
of the interests of her peojilo oveiscas, most of whom are living in 
some part oi othei of the Biitish Empire The pioblems raised by 
this second class, as alieady indicated, are ultimately pioblems of 
Imperial politics, wliilst the former resolve themselves primarily 
into problems of defence This latter dictum does not mean, of 
couise, that India constantly appiehends danger from all her 
neijrMiours acio''s hei land fiontiers Such a notion is fai from 
the truth as the following biief descnption will show 

The land frontiers of India aie about 6,000 miles in length The 
boundary of Indian Baluchistan marches with Persia on the West 
and with Afghanistan on the Noith, the thiee countiies meeting at 
the famous mountain of the Black King (Koh-i-Malik-Siah) the 
most westerly point of India Eiom this lonely peak starts the 
Durand line, which, leaving Baluchistan at the Gumal rivei, runs 
some hundreds of miles noith by east demarcating the boimdary 
between Afghanistan and India, and for a considerable distance 
bordering the well-known belt of Pathan tribal territory which since 
1894 has been formally included in India Tibet borders about 
1,500 miles of India’s frontier, and beyond Burma, our frontier 
divides us for about a thousand miles from Chinese territory 
South of the Chinese frontier, Burma touches part of Erench Indo- 
China for a hundred miles and then marches for 600 miles with 
Siam 

Any study, however brief, of North-West Erontier history and 
policy will show the North-West Erontier problem becoming more- 
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jind more complex and difficult os communications improve and 
weapons of precision are perfected It is usual to regard the North 
'Western Frontier problem as being concerned only uuth the relations 
between the Government of India and the war like tribes who inhabit 
•the stretch of difficult mountain country between the administrative 
border and the Burand Line, but in truth these arc nothing more 
than one factor in a problem of far wider scope Leaving aside 
the domestic question of the most desirable form of Government for 
the North West Frontier Province, a question about which there 
hoi been some controversy since the inauguration of the reformed 
constitution m the other provinces of India and which as wo have 
already seen is now a factor of much importance in the Ilinda 
Ilnhammadan problem there is also the international aspect of the 
problem and the vital military problem with which the other aspects 
of the frontier policy are intimatclv bound up 

From the dawn of history the North West Frontier bos been 
the gateway into India through which have poured Persians 
Greeks Scvthions and Muhammadans Before the Levs of the 
gate pn<v?d into British hands with the conquest of the Punjab in 
1S40 the throat of an invaston by Napoleon Bonaparte and the 
ambitious schemes of the Emperor Panl of Bu«sia bod caused tbo 
Bntuh to look anxiouslv to the North West and begin their North 
A\ost Frontier policy untimely with eroba^sies to Porsm and 
Afghanistan Malcolm and Flphinstono were tbo forerunners of 
a long line of distinguished politicals who for the post three 
or four generations have been lK>th (ho instrumcnl'i nnd tlie mnLort 
of British policv on the North West Frontier The maintennnre of 
a sound policr on the North West Irontier in Indin must always 
liold a foremost place among the pre-oecupalions of nn\ Indian 
-ffOTemment 

The dar to-ilav frontier preldem is provided bv the relations 
iK-twern the Government of India ond the tribes who live lH»lween 
the a<lministratiTr Imrtler nnd the Durand I me ond is n problem 
partly dipl< rrntir or ns it is called in India politiral nnd 
partlr mihtarv The political officers guide the tril^es ns far ns 
they inn along the path of ponrr and fnendline s with India whilst 
tlie yarums armed civil foires on the frontier eupporinl when 
nee/- ary ly the troops stand I v to repel raids or mare senour 
B-nTre iTr actiors by the tril«s‘smen The military history of the 
frvmtj r has \u^n o !e<|nnlelr writ* n more than once | ut its 
■* j'olitira! htstorr still remains unrhronicled as a whole V 
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It u possible to distiDgoisb two different parts of the trans-border 
which presents two somewhat dusimilar sets of conditions One 
part IS the territory which stretches from north of the Kabul River 
toIVatinstan whilst the second is Waxinstan itself The relations 
between the Indian Government and the tribes inhabiting the first 
of the above dmiions have in recent years been satisfactory on 
the whole 2^’orth of the Kobnl River nr© great chide lihe the 
ifehtar of Chitral, the Kawnb of Dir, and the Wall of Swat These 
may fight among themselves but they all desire friendly relations 
with India Trade between this section of the trans-larder and 
India IS active and the Swat River canal finds employment for 
many hardy spirits who might otherwise make a Imng by commit- 
ting crime inside British India South of the lands of these great 
chiefs are the Mohmands Afndis, and Orakxais all of whom have 
far too many connections with India to fight except on any but the 
most senoui grounds "W onnstan however until very recently 
presented n very different face Its people ore fanatical and 
intractable to n degree and bad until a few years ago come less 
under Bntisb influence than any other of the great irons border 
tribes The Indian Oovemment have conducted seventeen active 
operations against them since 18o2, and four since IDll the latest 
of which provided the mo^t desperate and costlv fighting in nil the 
history of the North West Frontier Also, as one goes from north 
to south of Tribal Tomtory one finds that the constitution of tnlml 
society grows steadily more and more undisciplined oi one npproarb 
ei ANozinston where until the Inst few years o state of chaotic 
licence prevailed in which everv man was a law to himself and a 
well aimed bullet was more cffrclire than nn^ ronsidrmtion of 
right and justice 

From the Sikhs the British inlieriled onlv a hnpharnrd un 
suentific and ill defined frontier line Thev took ovir no policy 
or srstem of understondings or ogrrements and for a whole genera 
tion the Indian Gorrmtnenl limited its frontier policy to abstention 
from interference in the troubled affairs across tba administmtiro 
l>ordrr tempered 1 v fleeting punitive expeditions against indivnlunl 
trilies when neee< ary But the ndvnnee of Ro sm in Central Asm 
end the ami igoous Itehavionr during the seventies of Inst renturr 
pf nn Amfr of Afghanistan emphasi ed once again (he importnnee 
of the latter countrv to Indian frontier poliry whilst the long and 
tn Iv •'-hola tic dispute Wlvcen (he supporters of the rnal 
‘ forward and ch e li^irifer polir les had at anv rate ms le 
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clear tKe importance of tlie tians-border tribes in tbe event of India’s 
having to conduct military operations west of tbe administrative 
border. These things, fortified by Major Sandeman’s strihmg 
success in conciliatmg the hitherto hostile Baluch tribes to the 
south, a success which had already become evident by the end of 
the seventies, brought about a change in the Government of India’s 
views on frontier policy. They began to realise that they ought 
at any rate to know something of what was happening in the 
frontier hills and that they oughl if possible to try to keep friendly 
relations with the tribes The establishment of the Ediyber Agency 
at the end of the seventies was the first step in a new policy which 
has arrived, vid Loid Curzon’s memorable Frontier settlement, at 
the policy which is now being followed in Waziristan, that is, in 
the most intractable and difficult part of the Frontier This policy 
IS a development of Loid Cuizon’s policy, which, in its turn was 
an adaptation of Sandeman’s methods in Baluchistan to the drSerent 
conditions of the North-West Frontier The essence of Sandeman’s 
system was friendship with and support of the tribal chiefs so long 
as they behaved well, and the provision of employment for the 
tribesmen in levies, police, and other forms of service Sandeman, 
in fact, gave both the Baluch chief and his followers material 
incentives to good behaviour, and a stake in peace and order A 
part of Baluchistan was taken under direct British control, and 
British influence was established throughout the rest of the country 
Lord Curzon’s settlement has been well described as a mixture of 
the Sandeman and close border ” systems The tribesmen were 
paid to protect their own country and the Indian border, and regu- 
lar troops were withdrawn from advanced positions and replaced 
by tribal militias But there was no occupation of tribal coimtry 
and no attempt at any administration, however loose, up to the 
Durand Line except in the Wana, Tochi, and Knrram Yalleys, 
where an informal administration on lines suitable to tribal condi- 
tions met with much success Thus the North-West Frontier was 
not “ Sandemanised ” by Lord Curzon Until the outbreak of the 
Great War, this policy served its purpose admirably, but durmg 
the great unrest from 1914 onwards, the Curzon system, like so 
many other older and more majestic institutions, bioke under the 
mighty pressure All through the Wai it was a question, at any 
rate on the Waziristan side, of holding on grimly and waitmg for 
better days The third Afghan War in 1919 sent along the whole 
frontier a new wave of unrest which broke in Waziristan in the 

L 2 
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bitterest ond most determined fighting which the Government of 
India have ever had to undertake on the North "West Frontier 
WFcn peace was restored once more it was realised that the time 
had come to trv to settle the * political part of the Frontier 
problem once and for all and that the attempt shonld begin m the 
old frontier storm-centre Wozmstan 

• • « 

The new policy is essentially positive and constmctivo in charac- 
ter It 18 n forward policy m the verv best meaning of the word, 
for it 1 * not a policy of military conquest bnt of civilisation Its 
central features are the opening of TVozinstan to civilising infiuenco 
and giving to the tnbes a stake in the administration of law and 
order Since 1920 fine high roads have been driven through the 
hills of “Waiinslan linking the trons border posts with militarv 
posts in the rear and tribal levies or Khassadars finding their own 
nfles and ammanition have been enrolled to police the country 
Thus the spint of self-government omong the tribes of 'W’nnnstnn 
and their son e of responsibility will Ixj kept alive whilst Ilntisb 
Infinence and ecooomic forces will work steadilv to destroy tbo causes 
which for centunes hate kept these vinle people ns murderers and 
robbers We shall see sbortlv what measure of success hos alreadv 
attended this poUcj but first we may glance qnicklr at the existing 
fVitem of Inirder defence in order to complete this part of our 
lurrev of frontier policy 

Tlie Civil Defence forces of the "North AVest Frontier Province 
fall into two main categories — those which are established on the 
settled side of the border and tho«c which ore definitelv n tmn*- 
frontier lorp* Of the former Ibere ore first the Tillage pursuit 
partie or Chiijhn$ who ore obliged both br law and bv custom 
to toru out for defence or pur»uit whenever a raid occurs Govern 
ment provides each nllnge in the raiding area with n certain 
number of rifle* for tlie u»e of the Chxghai but tbe«e ore otherwise 
eiitirrlr unorgani ed ond are not in the S'-rvire of the Crown To 
eo«< peritc with these Chx^lidi when more j*mlonged operations nro 
reec ars selceted memlvcr* of the village communities were organis- 
ed into levies drawn from the same sources as the CUi^hm Imt 
ple«li:ed to fnll or part lime temee ami receiving arms nmmuni 
lion* and | av from the Indian Government either dirrctlr or 
through the l&ral K1 acs who often art ns l^lb offirer* and organisers 
of the forpi 



Tlie District Police, of course, exist on the border just as in 
every other part of British India, but the unsettled conditions 
there render it necessary for them to be better aimed than other 
cml police forces, otherwise their work differs little from that of 
the District Police in other provinces But the back-bone of the 
defence organisation on the administered side of the border is the 
Frontier Constabulary This force stands between the Police and 
the regular military forces, and its mam function is the prevention 
of raids and the capture of raiders and outlaws It patrols the 
border and ens-ures the safety of roads and communications general- 
ly The British officers are members of the Imperial Indian Police 
seconded from their own service Its posts are mainly on the edge 
of administered territory, but many of its operations take place 
across the border 

The Trans-Frontier Civil Corps are three — the Kurram Militia, 
the Tochi Scouts and the South Waziristan Scouts The Kurram 
Militia IS a force mainly raised locally to preserve order m the 
Kurram Valley, which is only a senu-admmistered area and contains 
no other forces of the Crown except those connected with a small 
air base at Arawali near Parachinar The Tochi Scouts and the 
Waziristan Scouts are intended to mamtain British political control 
in North and South Waziristan respectively and to pi event raidmg 
through Waziristan mto the settled districts They recruit only 
a very small proportion of local tiibesmen All thiee corps are 
officered by British officers seconded from regiments of the Indian 
Army 

The Khassadars are tribal levies raised for the Agency tracts 
to act as tribal police and to protect communications through their 
tribal teriitory They are much more highly paid than either the 
Levies or the Police or Constabulary, partly because they have to 
find all their arms, ammunition and eqtupment, and partlj’’ m 
order to attract the best men to the service and to secure the good 
behaviour of themselves and their fellow tribesmen through fear 
of loss of a considerable income Hitherto, they have been employed 
only in the Eliyber Agency, where they number nearly 1,400 men, 
in the Kohat Pass, through which runs the road from Peshawar to 
Kohat, the next British district to the south, and in Waziristan, 
where the length of the new communications and roads makes it 
necessary to employ over 3,500 men 



Tip to the close of the year 1927 28 the Shiah Omfacais, who 
had l«eii expelled from part of their lands in Txrah in the circnm 
stances described m last year* report had not sneceeded in 
recovering their Irredenta * From time to tune there were 
rumours that Mullah Mahmud Akhnnxada contemplated attempting 
to drive the Shiahs out of their remaining lands also, but no attack 
matenalised 

There was less raiding and counter raiding along the Kurram 
border during 192S-29 but on the 4th July 1928, an incident of 
some importance occurred AJajiLaahkar estimated ot 400 men, 
crossed the border into British territory took up a position covering 
'Walai China village and drove off about 480 head of cattle A 
Kurmm Militia party, which turned out from a neighbouring post 
was fired on by a covering party of Ja^is posted just inside Afghan 
temtorv Iteprosentations wore made to the Afghan GovommcTit 
at Kabul and the necessity for the early assembly of a commission 
for the settlement of Jaji Tun disputes was pressed upon them 
There IS however now no prospect oHhis until the general situation 
in Vfghaniatan iraprovee 

• • • 

Anv histonan of Indian ^orth “Vresl Frontier affairs fn these 
davs IS justified in regarding ‘Wafinsian as still the most important 
part of the subject and our introductory account of Frontier history 
and affairs will show the reason why It is therefore particularly 
gmtifving to Iw able to report that the great emliimg and pacify 
lag polic} which the Government have been carrying on for some 
rears in this ancient storm-centre is still proceeding itendilv towards 
its goal On the whole the year under report has l>een peaceful 
exiepl for two lucidents In North 'Wniinstan certain srttions of 
the Modda KIicl at the instance of Malik Zangi Khan proved 
reralfitmnt chirflv in the matter of carrying out thoir tribal 
engngeinent pot to harbour outlows However as the result of a 
I IfH'kod'* Ilje Mvlioos came in in the middle of Januarr and re- 
oFirrird their obl agreements which thcr had t>een showing o 
pr wing tmdenrv to ignore 

• • 

In 0 tn!.^r th" conduct of three minor nections m *^ath W nriris- 
tan II the (liga Khel Nekran Khel and Kikarut was imsati*- 
fa t rr They wrre warned to come in and settle the kidnapping 
and ll e o her ra against them hut ther refused ond odoplej a 
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truculeiit attitude Action was taken against tkem by tbe Hoyal 
Air Force on 15tb and 16tb November, and resulted, witb practically 
no casualties, in complete compliance witb tbe Government's 
demands, of wbicb tbe principal one was for tbe return of some 
kidnapped British Indian subjects. 

There was no marked activity in tbe matter of education in 
tribal country during tbe year under review, but tbe Government of 
India have sanctioned an extensive scheme which, it is hoped, will 
be put into effect without delay for a five-year programme for the 
opening of schools in tribal territory. All accounts point to a 
growing demand in these areas, and particularly in the previously 
backward Waziristan, for the benefits of veducation 

There is nothing of particular interest to mention in connection' 
with the five settled districts of the North-West Frontier Province 

* • • 

On the 15th March, 1929, in the Legislative Assembly, a member 
of the Central Moslem Party moved a token cut in the North-West 
Frontier Province Budget to mark the wish of the Assembly for 
the introduction of constitutional reforms in the Province The 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Denys Bray, gave a brief history of the case 
in illustration of its commtmal difficulties and stated that the policy 
of deliberate delay adopted by Government had been signally 
vindicated by events, adding that it was at last possible to discuss 
the question in the Assembly without raising a communal storm 
He added that the Government now awaited the recommendations 
of the Simon Commission The motion was earned by a majority 
of 67 to 34 votes 

Cordial relations continued to be maintained with the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Nepal during the year under review 

* • ♦ 

The year was one of chequered fortunes from the economic 
point of view in Baluchistan, but satisfactory as to administrative 
conditions Both the spring and the autumn sowings had to be 
restricted owing to lack of rain, whilst a severe plague of locusts 
did immense damage in the autumn. Many cultivators were hard 
hit, and Government advances had to be made somewhat freely in 
order to enable them to purchase seed, grain and cattle and improve 
their sources of water supply. Law and order was not, however. 
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affected by these calamihea and although the nsuol incidents asso- 
ciated with a wild and nomad population linng on a sparsely 
inhabited border were not entirely absent their number was far 
from excessive 

• • * 

The grave occurrences in Afghoniston which ensued with startling 
rapidity on King Amanulloh s efforts to enforce far reaching social 
reforms after hii return from Europe are a matter of common 
knowledge and are in any cose not the direct concern of India In 
view of the peril to which the British Legation and Indian residents 
in Kabul were exposed and the danger of the disorders on the 
Afghan side of the border spreading to the tribes under British 
control the dramatic course of the cinl war was followed in India 
by Government and people alike with grave anxiety and much 
sympathy was evoked by the nciuitudes of the Ilovnl family 
Though the tension on the frontier was great, the frontier adminis- 
Irution snccoeded in restraining Indian tnbes from participating 
in the fighting The story of tho gallant behaviour of the British 
Legation (the British and Indian personnel of which from the 
Minister Sir Francis Humphrys, downwards, was found from the 
Indian Semccs) and of the mognificent work of the Iloynl Air 
Force m evacuating from Kabul largo numbers of British Indian 
subjects many forfigners and finally on the 2oth Fihruarv, 1020 
the legation lUelf has passed into hi«torr Ills Excrllencv tho 
Viceroy at the opening of the Ijegislotive \isembly on the J6lh 
January 102^ in refemng to the e stimng events spoke os 
follows — 

In external oflairs everything has been dwarfed by the up- 
heaval in \fghani8tnn Of the drama that has unfolded itself 
dunng the Inst fc*w months m \fghanistan I shall say nothing 
save this that the policy of the Government is and has been 
thr upLint onr of scrupulous non mterventinn and it is our earnest 
hoj that there mar l>e an early re toralion of peace ond order 
throughout the length and breadth of that country and that India 
taav ngain have on her 'sorth estern l>oriler a peaceful strong ond 
untej country fir her neighlwiqr Paring this critirnl time sso 
in India rouM not but be proud of the gallant Waring of the British 
I^'aiinn of the firm c<mtrnl of our tnbes I v the 1 nmlter \dnuois- 
Irati n* ni»d • f the fine work orrompli hed br the Itosol \if 1 pree 
over the era nation of woTn'*n and children from KnI ul 
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Tlie work of tlie Royal Air Force was concisely described in a 
speech by His Excellency the Commander-in-Cbief in the Council 
of State on 6tb March, 1929 His Excellency said * — 

The situation which arose in Afghanistan on December 17th, 
when the British Legation was «definitely cut off from communication 
with the outside world — a situation fraught with deep anxiety for the 
safety of our countrymen, British and Indian, and of other foreign 
residents in Kabul — ^has happily been relieved by successful evacu- 
ations from Kabul, which were completed on February 25th, by the 
Royal Air Force I wi&h paiticularly to refer to this imique 
achievement because, in my view, it is one of historical importance 
This new arm of our Service has already proved its value in all 
forms of opeiations of war, but hithertp it has never been afforded 
an opportunity in peace such as arose during recent events m 
Afghanistan 

From the first day up to the conclusion of the evacuations the 
Royal Air Force has, in a most efficient manner, competed with the 
various stages of the situation I would diaw attention to the 
fact that this operation of the Royal Air Force was from every 
point of view a task of peace, involving risks willingly undertaken 
for purely humanitarian purposes and caned out with the consent 
and co-operation of the Afghan authorities at a time when they 
were involved in a difficult and dangerous situation 

From the very first day to the last our pilots went up to Kabul 
without a smgle weapon of any sort The machines employed were 
Service machines, but everything in the nature of offensive weapons 
was stripped off, and the same applied to the pilots themselves, who 
carried no arms whatever — not even pistols 

I am glad of this opportunity to be able to convey to the Air 
Ministry and to the Air authorities in Iraq our grateful thanks for 
the promptitude with which they at once and unhesitatingly sent 
their heavy transport machmes — ^Yictorias such as the Honourable 
Members saw at the Air Force display in Delhi the year befoie 
last — to our assistance, indeed, the speed and punctuality with 
which these were despatched and arrived at Karachi is an outstand- 
ing feature of these evacuations Later on, one of these machines 
was forced to land in very hilly countiy in Afghanistan during the- 
process of evacuation Foi’tunately, it was on its outward journey 
to Kabul and carried only its crew. Flight Lieutenant Chapman 
and Flying Officer Davis They landed under the most difficult 
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conditions in a very mountainous area and although the machine 
became unserviceable these two officers were subsequently rescued 
bv the Hoyal Air Force 

During the period from the 18lh to the 23rd of December our 
machines were constantly fired on by the tribesmen and struck by 
bullets in fact, the first machine that amved was shot down hut 
foitucately it made a successful landing on Sherpur aerodrome 
The pilot, riying Officer Tmsk, who later rendered valuable assis- 
tance in the evacuations and remained throughout with the British 
Legation al Kabul was assisted on landing in these difficult circum 
stances by the Aighon and Bossian pilots located at Kabul, whose 
friendly co-operation I am glad to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging 

T would draw attention to the three chief aspects of these 
remarkable events The first phase which losied from the I8th to 
the 22nd of December was the period of the opening up of com 
munieations by the lighter type of machines with which the Boval 
Air Force is equipped I have already stated that these operations 
were earned out under tnlml fire and during this penod a total 
of eleven mochines was used They flew 3 050 miles 

The second pha«o consisted of the evacuation penod which 
started on the 23rd December and continued until the 25th February 
Dunng this period both light and heavy transport machines were 
uiM In all they made 80 journeys from Peshawar to Kabul and 
Lack and flew a distance of 28 000 miles These evacuations were 
earned out at a height of 10 000 feet under everv conceivable 
climatic difllcuUy in one of tbe screresl winters on record ^Tirn 
tlir final evacuation took place on the Sherpur aerodrome there 
a depth of IT inches of scow on the ground 

The third aspect of these events was that connected with the 
Tc» nr of Flight I leutenant Chapman and Flying Officer Davis 
wl oM- \ irtona machine as I bare already mentioned, was unfor 
tunatelr compelled to make a forced landing These officers were 
throughout treated well not only hr the villagers in wljo^e nrea 
tl landed 1 ot also by All Ahmad Jan who did evfrvthing 
I il le to focilitate (heir onward progress to Jclalalad Tliev 
«rre rerened bv the Naqih of Charlagh who gave them everr 
ianlitv and huipiUlity Dae to his good office* and the nrtive 
a >tai re of the Bnluh Consul nt Jelalabad and nl*o to the fart 

A these two joung officers once iher landed u ed thfir brsm* 
n-l dMcoTcred on area of ground on which oar machines could 
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land, messages were sent to Air Group Headquarters, Peshawar, 
stating that, provided machines were sent on a certain day to a 
certain place at a certain time, these officers would he permitted to 
letuin to India by an Plying Officer Hancock, of JSTo 20 Squadron, 
was the officer selected to carry out this evacuation At the first 
attempt his machine, in landing, hit a boulder and wrecked the 
undei carriage, rendering the machine unserviceable This did not 
in any way deter the three young and keen officers — Chapman, 
Davis, and Hancock They set at once to repair the damage, and 
in about three days time, Flying Officer Hancock arrived at 
Peshawar with Flying Officer Davis There still remained Plight 
Iiieutenant Chapman, and Flying Officer Hancock returned on a 
certain date and brought him away by air 

Thus the Hoyal Air Force not only completed the evacuation of 
men, women, and children from Kabul, to a total of 586 souls, but 
also evacuated their own pilots who had been unfortunately com- 
pelled to land The House will realise in what an entirely impartial 
spirit the evacuation was carried out, when I mention that the 
British, French and Italian Legations were safely brought away; 
and the numbers included 343 Indians, 57 Germans, 49 Turks, 2& 
Persians, 23 French, 23 British and 19 Italians The Hations 
concerned have tendered their grateful thanks for the care and 
help given to their Legations The story of these evacuations is 
indeed unique Except for the one machine that was forced to 
land, the Hoyal Air Force have earned out these evacuations 
without any loss of material In referring to the successful com- 
pletion of these evacuations, I must say how deeply grateful we all 
are to Sir Francis Humphrys for the part he took during those 
troubled and anxious days at Kabul. (Applause ) Had it not been 
for his personality, insight, tact, and diplomacy, which made it 
possible for the machines of the Boyal Air Force to land at Sherpur, 
these evacuations could hardly have taken place 

It IS, perhaps, invidious to mention names when all who took 
part did so well I often wonder if, when one hears of successful 
operations carried out like this, one realises the extent of the 
efficiency which must necessarily be involved — in this case from 
the Air Officer Commanding down to the latest jomed mechanic 
A single weak link in the cham — a single error or neglect on the 
part of an officer or workman — ^might well have resulted in disaster 
and heavy casualties And though, as I say, it may seem invidious 
to mention names, yet I feel I must take this opportimity of con- 
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veying to Air Vice-Marrfml Sir Geoffrej Salmond the grateful 
thonk* of the Goronunent of India for oil that the Air Force hare 
accomplished (ApplauM ) Abo, I cannot refrain from paying a 
tribute to Group Captain Mills Squadron Leader Maxwell who 
commanded the Victorias from No 70, Squadron to Flight Lieu 
tenant Anderson who was m charge of the great Hinaidi Transport 
math mo to Flight Lieutenant Prondergast and Smetham who 
took a notable port in the opening up of communications to Flying 
OfEccr Tnisk who with Leading Aircraftsman Donaldson, was 
shot down and did such good work m Kabul and to Flight Lieu 
tenant Chapman and Flying Officers Hancock and Dans to whom 
I have already referred 

As a matter of interest I might mention that a Pothnn accom 
panietl each mochino os an interpreter one of these being a 
barrister who gave up his practice temporarily for this work 
(Apj luuv* ) 

The grand total of journeys carried out by the Hoval Air Force 
on this great errand of mercy is 107 and ther flew m all 3>3,030 
milr^ in iking a grand total of 67 430 miles including the mileago 
flown h^ the Victonas on their joume\ from Iraq to Hi^lpnr I 
thinl I ^la^ say without fear of contradiction that the Potal Air 
Fnrre undertook a great task on the 18th December, and that they 
hnvo doae il aell 

I fool confident that I shall hoTO the whole House with mo when 
I einplijsi that li> no meins the least Important aspect of this 
nrhtt \emrnt culminating as it did in the withdrawal of the lintish 
Jyegbhon ufls tlic prartirol demonstralion to the world of the 
policy of fcrupulous non Interrenlion in Afghanistan wlilch Got 
erninrnt Iinie eet steadfastlr before them from the out et and hare 
tea i tenllj maintained 


In the rtiar e of onti slarery oj^erotions on the Nt rth Knitem 
Ih r br of llurma last cold weather 1 *1^8 siarrs were releaseil m the 
Tnan'^le and adjoining oren ^\ith the exfrptmn of n ren few 
• la\r St h lire Ml n rrninte nrm l*evond ihe smpe of these operation* 
0 e u\ htma of slaxerr in the Kncbin Hills js l>eltrrrtl to 1 m* mm 
pi tr k I basing feature of thr*e operations is that orer per 
tent • f tl e emaoripaietl laxcs hare in lhi» compamlirelT »hwt 
•pare of time taken pootl •drantage of their newly bought freedora 
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Expeditions are again visiting tlie affected aieas to consolidate tlie 
work of tlie previous year’s opeiations 

India’s relations witli Peisia remained friendly tlirougliout tlie 
year Tlie arrest on tlie cliarge of smuggling of an Arab “ pro- 
tected ” dhow and ciew at the Ai’ab island of Tanb, to which 
Peisia has from lime to time made claims which the Arabs, and His 
Majesty’s Government on their behalf, have consistently repudiated, 
caused feeling to run high among the Arabs of the Trucial coast, 
who threatened repiisals on the numeious Persian residents in their 
territory Diplomatic i epresentations at Tehran, however, pro- 
em ed the release of the vessel and ciew, and relieved the tension 

During the yeai under review Dost Mohammad, of Bampur, 
the most powerful chief of south-east Persia was subdued by the 
Persian Government Though nominally the Governor of Persian 
Baluchistan, he had been practically independent for many years 
and refused to pay any taxes In these operations the Government 
of India co-operated with the Persian Government by providing 
war material and giving railway facilities They also took steps to 
restrain the tribesmen on their side of the frontier from assisting 
Dost Mohammad Operations started in October, 1928, and were 
brought to a successful conclusion about the middle of Hovember 
with the occupation of Bampui and the flight of Dost Mohammad 

* « * 

The negotiations with the Persian Government regarding the 
aerial route to Karachi were successfully concluded durmg the year, 
and the through air service to Karachi has smee been inaugurated 

On the 4th August 1928, the administration of the quarantine 
arrangements on the Persian littoral of the Persian Gulf was handed 
ovei to the Persian Government 

* * * 

The outstanding event of the year, so far as the Princes of India 
are concerned, was provided by the deliberations of the Indian 
States Committee After spending the cold weather of 1927-28 
in India, durmg which they toured extensively in several of the 
States, the Committee continued their activities m England A 
numbei of Kulmg Prmces attended their sessions, and expressed 
their views on questions of rmport engaging the attention both of 
the States and of His Majesty’s Government 
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The report of the Committee wns laid before Parliament on 
AprH 16th, 1929 

• • • 

Before turning to the second aspect into irhich Indian external 
affairs are divided, namely, the affairs of Indians overseas tto may 
profit by a review of the salient features of Indian emigration 
Generally speaking this has been of two lands. Unskilled labour 
has for very many years gone abroad either under the now obsolete 
system of indenture to Aatol the IVest Indies, Fiji, and 3Iauntm' 
or under some special system of recruitment such os was adopted 
for emigrants for Cevlon and Malaya The second land of omigra 
tion which natnrally followed the first when it had attained 
Bnfficient dimensions, is the emigration of skilled workmen and 
members of the professional classes The wholo cmigmiion policy 
of the Indian Government was altered during 1022 by the Legisla 
tare and embodied in a new Eraignltion \ct which proclaimed 
a sisted cmigrotion of unskilled labour to be unlawful except for 
such countries and on sneh terms and conditions os mav be specified 
by the Governor General io*CounciI \nv notification made bv 
the Governor Oencml in Council under the Art must be laid in 
draft before and approved bv both Chambers of the Indian Legis- 
lature V Standing Emigration Committee composed of 12 members 
of the Ix-gislaturc is appointed everv rear to ndvi^ tho Government 
of India on all major emigration questions Thus the Indian 
I^egi lature can now effectively control tho organised emigration of 
un^Villril labonron who e conditions hnvo markedlv improved 
since the pa sing of tho Act 

The number of Indians now sr-ttled abroad Is approximoti ly 
2 -<00 000, of which no fewer than 2 TOO 000 are in the IJnti Ii 
I mpire It will Ik* seen therefore that such problems n* nrl«e in 
roon«^tinn with the letlleroenl of Indians overseas ore largelv inti r 
Im|rnal jridlems and of the e the mo^t thnrnx have an en in 
crrtain psrts of the I mpire out of the question of the status of 
Indian settlers m the countrr of their niloption In British Ouinna 
Trinidad and Tamnira Indian settlers have exnctlv the same 
iitu ns t\u\ other Briti h citir n In ( evlon nn 1 Mnnritius nl » 
unde tlieir pre ent r»in titutinn there is no di erimination against 
Irdisns nn the pri nnd of rare **0 far as Crown Colonies and 
Maoi’a* 1 Temt*.rie, nrr efrrernrd the place where the intere I* 
f* Ir tiaa emigrant* anti !| r- ti other seitlrrs have rome moit into 
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conflict m recent years is Kenya, but perhaps the most delicate and 
difficult of all the negotiations which the Government of India 
have lately had to undertake on behalf of their nationals overseas 
have been those with the Government of South Africa 

It would be idle to deny that theie aie some parts of the Biitish 
Empiie where the treatment of Indians is not consistent with the 
position of India in the Empne or with their own status as British 
subjects Katurally enough this is peculiarly irritating to proud 
and sensitive people like the Indians, and its le-actions on the 
internal politics of India have been serious m the past The self- 
governing Dominions, of course, are themselves responsible for the 
way in which Indians within their confines are tieated, but the 
people of India can hardly be expected to appreciate this fact 
dispassionately, and their iiritation at the grievances of their fellow- 
countrymen in the Empiie is apt to be expressed agamst Great 
Bntain and the Indian Government More particularly is this so 
when grievances arise among Indian settlers in the Ciown Colonies, 
whose governments occupy a different position from those of the 
Dominions ws a vis His Majesty’s Government The importance 
to the whole Empire of the problems which have arisen in connec- 
tion with Indian emigration has received recognition in successive 
Imperial Conferences from 1921 onwards, and a rapid survey of 
the recent history of Indian emigiation affairs as far as they con- 
cern other parts of the Empire will help towards an appreciation 
of their present state 

The denial of their right to franchise, and the conditions under 
which they are allowed to immigrate, and obtain and retam 
domicile, and, in certain parts of Africa, their light to hold land, 
to enjoy trading facilities, and to escape from compulsory segrega- 
tion, have been some of the principal grievances of Indian settlers 
in other parts of the Empire As far as the Self-Governmg 
Dominions are concerned, the Reciprocity Resolution passed at the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 affirmed the right of each com- 
munity of the British Commonwealth to control by immigration 
restrictions the composition of its own population, and this position 
has been accepted by reasonable Indian opinion, although it is not 
prepared to accept the policy of exclusion from those territories 
which have not yet attained Dominion status Apart from the 
grievances referred to above, Indian opinion has of late protested 
against certain specific disabilities such as inadequate representation 
upon Legislative bodies, exclusion from the Mimicipal franchise 
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"based upon n common electoral roll, and the non payment to Indiane 
of a minimum wage proportionate to the cost of living to all of 
which Indion settlers have for long been subjected in some port or 
other of the British Commonwealth The delegates to the Imperial 
Conference of 1021 agreed. South Africa dissenting, to n resolntion 
which admitted in principle the claim of Indians settled in other 
parts of the Empire to equabty of citirenship and the important 
suggestion that Indio ahonld negotiate direct with South Africa m 
regard to the existing position, was also registered Subsequent 
to the Conference the Right lion ble Y 8 Snnivnsa Sostn, P 0 
visited Canada ?sew Zealand, and Australia in order to consult 
with those Governments as to the method of putting tho resolution 
into effect and ho achieved much auccoss in directing the attention 
of those Governments to tho disabilities to which Indians resident 
in tho 0 Domimoni were subject 

• • • 

Vkt have seen that m most of the Crown Colonics tho position 
of Indian settlers is satisfnctorv In the Fiji Islands certain 
grievances of tho Indian settlers formetl the subject of negotiations 
belwifn the Government of India and Fiji as a resnlt of which 
the po ition of Indians m Fiji has been npprccioblv^mprovod since 
1924 notnhlr bv an increa c of their repre«en(ntion in the Fiji 
lyopislntive Connell and bv tho appointment of a special officer 
po e Mng Indian expenonce and languago qualifications to act as 
Advisor to the Governor on inattere affecting Indians In the colonv 
Hr now pven a scat in the Fiji J./egi»lative Conncil 
* • • 

In Ken>n relation^ between the J-uropenn and Indian settlers 
ln^e on the whole iraproretl *1000 10^ when TIi< ifajeslv s 
(lo\frnm^nt onnonnred tljeir general poljr\ towards thi« colonv 
Th" qurVion of franrhi e and (he prohibition of Indian settlement 
in tie K'-nvn Hlphl'ind* around which the bitterest port of the 
fphl npe renmined nntiufhed after the announcement but the 
Ortlii -in e n tricting iuimrpn(nn ibbs lield jn nliemnre thouph 
tlie right m re rpif d of en^f tinp it if native \ fnran interests ratne 
to I-e t) reif neil 1 v the influx of imnnprant* The polirx thun 
entmcjaf ! ra« fjr fn m ati^fi mg Indian opinion ritlier m t 
Vfiter 1 1 in Irdii hut it <liil Mmrthinp t > ei e the •itualn n which 
.till fnrtl rjtn|r re 1 when (he Indian i ommunilr rrlin luphcil 
thrif ntti r of r n-cA- j^eration nn 1 1 < ted fi%e menil-r fr r the 

latite ( -irril 
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Tli 0 (question of tlio position of Indians in Kenya was again 
brouglit prominently to tlie fore in 1927 by tbe issue of another 
White Paper in July which announced that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had authorised the Secretary of State for the Colonies to send 
to Africa a special commission to investigate the possibility of 
securing more effective co-operation between the Governments of 
Eastern and Central African Dependencies, and to make recom- 
mendations on this and cognate matters This announcement 
excited serious apprehensions in India in regard to the future 
posiimn of Indians in the colonies named in the papei At the 
beginning of the Autumn Session of the Indian Legislature, the 
adjournment of the Legislative Assembly was proposed in order tn 
discuss the situation which liad arisen A deputation diawn mainly 
from both houses of the Indian Legislature also waited on His 
Excellency the Vicero}'- on the 17th September, 1927, and represented 
the position of Indians in Ba&t Africa One of the suggestions 
made by the deputation was that permission might be given for a 
small deputation appointed by the Government of India to go to- 
East Africa in order — 

(а) to make a general survey of these territories in i elation 

to Indian interests therein, and 

(б) to help the resident Indian community in preparing 

their evidence for the Commission 

The Government of India readily accepted this suggestion and,, 
with the approval of Hi a Majesty’s Government, sent Kunwar 
Maharaj Singh, 0 I E , and Mr R B Ewbank, C I E , I 0 S , to 
East Africa These officers visited Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, and 
Tanganyika, and their seivices are understood to have been greatly 
appieciated by the resident Indian communities 

The personnel of the Commission was announced by the Secie- 
tary of State for the Colonies on Hovember 14th, 1927, and was aa 
follows — 

The Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Hilton Tohng, P C , G B B , 
DSC, DSC,MP (Chaiiman) 

Sir Reginald Mant, KCIE,OSI, n 

Sir George Schuster, KGMG,CBE, / 

M c , r 

G H Oldham, Ewiuire J 

H E Downie, Esquire (Secretary) 



The CJommission left England on December 22nd 1927, and 
travelled rid the Nile to Uganda and thence to Kenya Tanganyitn, 
Zannbar Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, visiting the chief 
centres and hearing the news of representatives of different sections 
of the community The Oommission also visited Salisbury for the 
purposj of conferring vuth the Government of Southern Rhodesia 
They returned to London on May 7th 1928 and their report vas 
published on the 17th January, 1929 The report contains fifteen 
chapters and is signed by the whole Commission the Chairman 
however signing subject to additional recommendations which 
are set out There are also two reports on the Central African 
temtonea one signed bv the Chairman, and the other by the 
majority of the Commission A summary of recommendations 
made by the Commission is reproduced in Appendix III to this 
review The report is under the consideration of the Government 
of India at present and thov are follv alive to the imporianco to 
Indian interests of the decisions which ITii Majestv s Government 
jma\ eventually decide to lake in this connection In his addrcM 
to the Legislative Asscmblv on the 28th Jnnunrv 1929, Ills Ex 
cellencv the Viceroy announced that IIis Sfajesty s Government had 
agreed that before any decision was talon thev would give the 
fullest consideration to the views of the Government of India on 
all matters affecting India 

• • 

Another matter which engaged the attention of the Government 
of India and the public in India during tbc vear 1027 was the 
report of the IxkwI Government Commis^on appointed bv the 
GoTemment of Kenya m Julv 1926 to make recommendation 
to the e^lahli^hment or extension of locnl noremnient in T^nirohi 
and ^Tomha a and tlielr rnrimn^ and such settled arras os the 
Commi <ioners mav consider to be suitable for the establishment of 
I^vnl OoTemmenl 

In particular this Commis^iop was osled to advi e upon the 
cot rtitution duties and powers of the local governing Inidies which 
• hnuld l^e d«^med puitalle for the different areas ronrrrned th^ 
d s,rabjlily or otherwue of e taMishmg n co-ordinating nuthnnty 
at th" 1 cadquarien of the OoTcmmenl the rrlaltnns of enrh 
aulKrnlv if created with the local goveming l>odies and the 
i ■» M of the conlnl otmn to be paid from the Central GoTemmenl # 
fund* towards the expenses cf the local governing l>otltes The 
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report of the Commission was submitted to the Government of 
Kenya in Kebruary, 1927. A number of recommendations relating 
to Indians were made, inclndmg proposals involving a decrease in 
the' proportion of Indian representation on the local bodies at Nairobi 
and Mombasa, and the creation of European elected majorities in 
these places This caused much resentment among Indians in the 
Colony, and resulted in the abstention from the Legislative Council 
of four out of its five Indian members The Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India on this subject On the question of unofficial representation 
on the Councils of Nairobi and Mombasa, a Committee consisting 
of European and Indian political leaders was appomted by the 
Governor of Kenya to discuss such clauses of the Local Government 
Bill as involved a difference of opinion between the European and 
Indian communities and to endeavour to arrive at an agreement. 
The amendments proposed as a result of the Conference which was 
held were all incorporated in the Ordinance enacted in October, 1928, 
but the Indian community in Kenya has decided for the present 
not to take advantage of the increased representation ofiered to it 
on these two municipal bodies until the question of introducing a 
common electoral roll has been settled 

* * * 

We said above that some of the most difficult problems which 
have faced the Government of India m connection with their 
nationals overseas durmg recent years have arisen in South Africa. 
Eor some years after 1919 the position of Indians m the Union 
gradually worsened owing to a senes of Legislative enactments 
dealing with Asiatics in the Union In 1919, a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Union Government recommended the retention of 
a law prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics m the Transvaal 
and the withdrawal of the right of acquirmg and owning land in 
the Uplands of Natal In 1923 the Class Areas Bill was introduced 
permittmg the compulsory segregation of Asiatics m urban areas, 
but this lapsed in consequence of the unexpected dissolution of 
Barliament In 1924 the Governor-General assented to the Natal 
Boroughs Ordinance, which prevented the further enrolment of 
Indians as burgesses In 1925 the Mines and Works Act was 
proposed to be amended authorising the refusal of certificates of 
proficiency to Asiatics in certain occupations The position of 
Indians in South Africa was thus being gradually worsened, which 
provoked anger and resentment in India The Government of 
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India accordingly made repreeentations to the Union Government 
ond aUo sent a deputation under the late Sir George Padduon 
to South Africa A better understanding between the two govern 
menls resulted from the work of the Paddison deputation and on 
its return to India in Hay 1020 the Government of India agreed 
with the Union Government that a conference on Indian questions 
should be held in South Africa in December 192C They however, 
invited a deputation from tho Union to visit India prior to this 
conference and study Indian conditions at first hand The invita 
tion was accepted and a South \frican deputation paid a highly 
successful visit to India during September and October 102G 
Theienfter on Indian delegation selected so as to command public 
confidence in India and carry weight in South Africa was wnrmlv 
woli-omed in the Union The Conference was held in December 
102G — till Januarv 1927 and resulted in tho altointncnt of a pro«- 
visional agreement which wo^ later ratified hv the two Govern 
ments Under this agreement both parties reaffirmed the rights of 
the Union Governraeat to provide for the maintenance of rstem 
standards of life within its boundones nnd the Union Oovemment 
recognised that Indians domiciled in South Africa nnd wishing to 
conform to ^Vestem standards of Imng should l>e enabled to do so 
Tlio e Indians who wi«bed to leave South \fnra were to be assisted 
b) the Union to rraigrate to India or elsewhere but tho*e who 
denned to return to the Union withm three vears were to be allowed 
to do so on a refund of the ornount of the a^istanre received bv 
them Union domicile was to be lo«t nfter three sears continuous 
absence The OoTemmenl of India on their pari recognised their 
olligtktious to look after such emigrant^ on their arrival in India 
\\ iTc* and minor children of Indians pcrmanenllr domicilnl in the 
Onion were to l>e admitted under the conditions agreed upon at 
lie Imj'^riBl Confermre of 192'^ The e conditions aere («i) that 
nnt trnre ihau one wife nnd her rbildren hnnld ntlinitteil for 
h «u h In ban an I (/ ) that ea b in hridual fo admitted should 
certified I r ll e (lotemmcnl of India as I*^inir the lawful wife 
rr rbil I of lurh Indian 1 he 1 ni n It >Yrrrmrnt further agree 1 
r t t j fT>e*-r 1 with ih** \reas lie etration and Iininigratu n ond 
ll gi tiAti n (I uftl er I ft 1 1 on) It ill T1 e (i vrernment of In lia 
»etr jiiV 1 It int an \g^nl t *<-» ute conlmu'us and e'^ertire 
r Wj^ra I - l^t» -n lie i^o f} i,* mu at« Tbii agrr<m nt was 
» '1 «r 1-e 1 led a on I tb Vfrxea tl oufL a I'Ttaiii 

“ rf 1 cr p-ar c, lei tt »n ibe lit er Tie»e>! tb* nl 
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witli suspicion, and some even with unconcealed hostility On the 
whole, we are justified in regarding it as a valuable contribution 
towards the solution of a highly complicated problem 

The friendly lelations which were happily established between 
the Government of India and the Union Government of South 
Africa not only continued duiing the year under leview, but grew 
m varmth and sincerity Undoubtedly, one of the main contri- 
butory factors to this satisfactory state of affaiis is the readiness 
displayed by both Governments to furnish proofs of their deter- 
mination faithfully to fulfil their obligations undei it The Gov- 
ernment of India lost no time in devising and setting in motion 
the machinery lequired in India to piovide for the reception of 
those Indians who should decide to letuin to their homes under 
the scheme of assisted emigration, to protect their savings and 
bonuses, and to settle them in suitable occupations in this country 
As a further proof of their earnestness to give effect to the terms 
of the agieement, the Government of India decided to send out 
as their first Agent in South Africa undei its provision, the Right 
Hon Srinivasa Sastri, P C , a member of the Government' of 
India’s Delegation to the Cape Town Confeience of December, 1926 
His appointment was received with univeisal approval both in 
India and South Africa, and the Union Government, as a marl^of 
their satisfaction at Mi Sastri’s appointment, extended an amnesty 
to all Indians illegally present in the Union 

On their pait, the Union Government lost no time in intioducing 
legislation to give effect to their undertakings under the agreement, 
and when Mr Sastri arrived in South Afiica in June, 1927, all 
that remained to be done was to take action under Part III of the 
agreement, that is, the pait relating to the measures required for 
the general uplift ef the Indian community in the Union Most 
of the provisions of this part of the agreement concern the province 
of Natal, wheie the bulk of the Indian population in the Union is 
located, and the Union Government were not slow in moving the 
provincial administration to appoint a Commission, to enquire into 
the condition of Indian education in that Province, and to devise 
means necessary for its improvement Co-operation with this 
Commission on the part of the Government of India was provided 
by the deputation from India of two educational experts — Mr K 
P. Kichlu, I E S , Deputy Director of Education in the United 
Provinces, and Miss C Gordon, of the Madras Educational Service, 
to advise and assist the Commission in its investigations and deli- 
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berations The help given hy these experts has been mack 
appreciated hy the Comimsaion, 'whose report has been pobliahed 
and whose views regarding the inadequacy of existing facilities 
for Indian education and the necessity for their expansion mark 
an important advance in the desired direction 

A notable feature of the present situation is the marked spirit 
of friendliness and good wtII which now animates the Union Gov- 
ernment in dealing with all problems affecting the domiciled Indian 
community An example of this occurred in the year 1927, when 
a measure was introduced in the Union Parliament kno'wn as the 
Liquor Bill of which one clause purported to prohibit the employ- 
ment of Indians on auv licensed premises — hotels, clubs hrewenes, 
etc The appearance of this clau^ which threatened the livelihood 
of no less than 3 000 Indions engaged m such occupations caused 
consternation and it was no small relief both to these persons and 
their fellow countrymen in South Africa when it was announceil by 
the Minister in charge of the Bill that it had been decided to drop 
the clause in questioa 

Much of the credit for the salutary measures referred to and 
the spin! of friendliness which they denote is duo to the Biglrt 
lion Ue Srmwosa Sastn the Agent to the Government of India 
in South Africa who*o consuminato tact and transparent honesty of 
purpose earned for him the conBdence of the Furopean community 
ofTicial and non-odicial alike and on increaung measure of therr 
symj athy and a si^lonce in furtherance of the Indian cause He 
not onlv brought otwut an improvement in the feelings eiisting 
t-elwfrn 1 uropeans and Indians in the Union hut sucreeded in 
ralhing responsible Indian opinion in favour of working the 
ogrrenient a development the importance of which connol bo 
evBgrerated To illustrate hi« prr«inal influence with the memltere 
if the Indian tnmmnaitv it »• onlv necr*iarv to jmint to the moit 
gra^ifs-ing re*jmD e which was made Iv them to bis appeal for 
£20 for the purpose of opening a romhiced Tenchers Training 
anl Uiph onl in Burl sn an inslUutinn which will meet an 
arper t rer I and ron»iclenil Iv esse the problem of Indian eOncalioo 
in tl e ^ rneinee The in tilnlion will when it is rrected and 
r* ^ hsa le 1 I ver to the fir vernment of Natal f ’r manspe- 
t** rt Tl • land it r it has leea prnri led I v the Boronph t nned 
Mr ‘'vi r» ! wrve, great j r^i e f r ll te results whirb m brute a 

111 '* crtjil adsar e ti war 1* tie ituproTement of the r nditl a of 
la' ir« in the I tj-'u c( th Kfnta Mr I-bb 1*^1 
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charge of tlie office of Agent to Sir Kuinia Venkata Reddi on the 
28th January, 1929, and sailed the same day for India 

* 

The affairs of British Guiana during the year hold some interest 
foi us In October, 1926, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
appointed a Commission composed of Messrs Boy Wilson and Snell, 
Members of Parliament to visit British Guiana and “ to consider 
and report on the economic condition of the Colony,” the causes 
vrhich have hitherto retarded its development and the measures 
Trhich might be taken to promote development The Commission, 
among other matters, examined the efiect of the present constitution 
of the Colony on its financial and economic condition, and came to 
the conclusion that the existing divorce of responsibility from power 
resulted, among other things, in bad trade and unsound finance 
They, therefore, recommended that a strong local Commission 
should be appointed by the Governor to suggest ways and means 
for the revision of the constitution of the Colony of a kind which 
would ensure that the authorities finally les-ponsible for the govern- 
ment of the Colony should have power, in the last resort, to carry 
into effect measures which they considered essential for its well- 
being 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted this recom- 
mendation, and a local Commission was accordmgly appointed in 
July, 192T, to advise upon the steps which s-hould be taken to 
eonfer power upon the Governor to carry into effect measures which 
he and the Secretary of State consider essential for the well-being 
of the Colony, whether by an alteration in the relative powers and 
in the composition of the Court of Policy and the Combined Court, 
or by the substitution of a new Legislative Council in which the 
Crown would possess powers of effective control over financial as 
well as other matters; and generally upon any other improvements, 
such as those suggested by the British Guiana Commission, which 
might be effected m the constitution ” This Commission presented 
their report in September, 1927, m which they recommend certam 
substantial changes in the existing constitution of the Colony In 
March, 1928, a Bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
empowering His Majesty’s Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council The Government of India 
consulted the Standmg Emigration Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature m this connection They obtained full particulars as to the 
changes proposed in the constitution and examined them with great 
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care Ttey satifified tlieiiiflelvea that theee change# did not jnvolvo 
any difierentiation against Indians and did not in any "way infringe 
the prOTiflion of the special declaratory Ordinance which was 
passed by the Oolonial GloTemnient m 1923 and which confers 
eqnality of stetuB on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony 

• * • 

As stated in last year’s report legislation to give effect to the 
agreement which had been reached between the Government of 
Ceylon and the Government of India on the snbject of a standard 
. TmTiiTTiTiTn wage for Indian estate lahonrers was passed by tbe Ceylon 
Legislative Connoil towards the end of 1927 as the Indian Lahonr - 
Ordinance No 27 of 1927 The vanona pnmsionB of the Ordinance 
are in fall operation now and are expected greatly to improve the 
condition of the labonrers 

• • « 

In regard to Malaya the Colony has for the purpose of the 
standard wage enquiry been divided into two classes or areas, vte , 
(1) * fairly healthy and easily accessible and (2) somewhat un 
healthy and not easily accessible areas ”, and the following 
standard rates of wages have been fiiced and bronghi into force in 
tbe province of Wellesley (Straits Seitlemenis) and tbe inland 
districts of Pahang (Federate Malay Slates) which were selected 
QB the key areas to represent each of the two classes of areas referred 
to above 
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The lalcs 111 qucstioii have been accepted by the Government of 
India os fan and reasonable, and their extension to the correspond- 
ing areas m tlic lest of Malay is now under consideration 

We may now conveniently tuin to a review of Indian Military 
and Mai me oft’aiis during the j-ear 1928-29 All who take more 
than a passing intoicst in Indian affairs aie familiai with Indian 
aspirations in the matter of the military policy of the Government 
of India, and theiefore it is unnecessary to go over ground which 
has been extensively coveicd in picvious reports Indian aspirations 
with legard to military policy aie centred around two definite 
demands The first is for the inci cased Indiauisation of the com- 
missioned ranks of the regular airay, and the second is for the 
extension of the facilities which non exist for training Indians in 
the use of aims in the Territorial Force Taking the latter demand 
first, the Indian Terntoiial Force now consists of. — 

Establishment 


18 Pro\ incinl Battalions . 13,284 

4 Urban Units . . 1,776 

11 University Training Corps Units . 6,060 

Indian Territorial Force Medical Branch . 94 


The Urban units and 3 new University Training Corps imits 
were raised and one University Training Corps unit was expanded 
as a result of the recommendations of the Auxiliaiy and Territorial 
Force Committee 

Piovincial battalions are each provided with 5 British officers of 
the regular Indian Army, and carry out all their training m camp, 
being embodied for this purpose annually Urban and University 
Training Corps units are provided with one regular officer each 
(holding the appomtment of Administrative Commandant or Adju- 
tant), and carry out their trainmg by periodical parades with a 
short annual camp 

The Provincial battalions are apportioned to Provinces as 
follows — 

Punjab and North-West Frontier riovmce 6 


United Provinces 4 

Madras 4 

Bengal (Bihar and Orissa) 1 

Bombay 1 

Delhi 1 

Burma ^ 

Ajmer-Menvara • 1 
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The headquarters of Urhan and TTniverfity Training Corps 
TTnits are — 

Urban — Bombay (2 "Units) Madras Allahabad 
Unxverniy Tmimiig Corps — Bombay Oalontta Allahabad, 
Ijahore, Madras, Bangoon Patna, Delhi Kagpor 
Karachi and Dacca 

Tho Provinoial Battalions are intended to form a second line to 
tho regular Indian Army and their liability for military service u, 
therefore a general one (i « they may be employed anywhere 
within the limits of India and m an emergency beyond those limiti 
by a special order of the Qovemor-^Ieneral m Conncil) The 
liability of Urban units is confined to the Province in which they 
are located while the Dniversity Training Corps nmta are pnrely 
educational and have no liability for military service Drbon 
nnils were formed for the first time during the year nnder review 
Recruitment in the cose of University nnits has been satisfactory, 
hut the response m the case of Drhan units has so far, been 
extremely poor the enrolments being under ten per cent of the 
establishments 

The recommendations of the Auxiliary and Temtonal Porce 
Committee in respect to the introduction of a revised form of 
commission for officers of the Indian Temtonal Force in lieu of 
the dual form of commiseion previously granted have been given 
effect to The Committee recommended that, as units of the 
Indian Temtonal Force would, under the n6w orgamxation bo 
administered on exactly tho same lines ns regular Indian Army 
units platoon commanders should receive commissions granted by 
Ills Excellency the Viceroy in tho ranhs of Jemadar Sulmdar etc*, 
but not honorary King s Commissions in addition It was further 
recommended that officers of the higher grades in the Indian 
Temtonal Force should hold commissions os 2nd Lieutenants, 
Lieutenants Captains etc these commissions to bo grunted by Dis 
Excellencv the Governor General in the name of His Majesty the 
King Officers of tho Indian Temtonal Force have with effect 
from the lit September 1928 been classified in the following two 
grades — 

(o) Senior grade officers holding commissions with Dntiih 
designations of ranks and 

(Z») Junior grade officers holding Viceroy t commiMions 
with Indinn designations of rank 
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Actually no lusher grade commissions were granted in the 
period under review, but these are now being granted 

* 

vSince the publication of our last report important developments 
have taken place in carrying out tbe policy of the Indianisation of 
the commissioned ranks of tbe Indian Army Twenty vacancies 
are now offered annually for Sandhurst, and a maximum of six each 
for Woolwich and Cranwell Indian cadets, on being commissioned 
from Woolwich, will be posted to a selected company of Indian 
Sappers and Miners, a battery of Mountain Artillery or an Indian 
Signal Unit, and those fiom Cranwell to a unit of the Indian Air 
Force, which will be created at the time when the first Cranwell 
Indian cadets graduate Up to five additional vacancies at 
Sandhurst are open to young Viceioy’s Commissioned Indian 
Officers specially selected by His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief. These correspond to young non-commissioned officers of the 
British Army who are selected for training at Sandhurst in order 
that they may qualify for the giant of commissioned rank 

* * * 

The examination for admission of Indian and Anglo-Indian 
gentlemen to the Cadet Colleges in England is now ^ held twice 
annually in Delhi, in June and November, on the same dates as the 
corresponding examination in England The examination papers 
are set and corrected by the Civil Service Commissioners in London 
The Indian boys taking the exammation compete among themselves 
for the vacancies reserved for Indians, and certain special papers 
suited to Indian conditions are included in the examination The 
first examination under these new conditions was held in Delhi in 
Hovember, 1928 The results were not altogether satisfactory 
Fifty-seven candidates took the examination, but only five qualified 
for Sandhurst and one for Cranwell, while none qualified for Wool- 
wich The candidate who qualified for Cranwell also qualified for 
Sandhurst, which he had given as his first choice In addition, 
two Indian boys qualified for Sandhurst by taking the exammation 
in London At the June examination this year, thirteen vacancies 
were to be offered for Sandhurst and six each for Woolwich and 
Cranwell The examination is open to all suitable candidates m 
India and is not restricted to boys from the Prmce of Wales Boyal 
Indian Military CoUeg'e, Dehra Dun This college, by the way. 



is fio’DnuhiTig and will reach its mamniim number of 120 cadets 
by the year 1932 

It IS anticipated that the number of Indians competing for the 
vacancie* in Cadet Colleges in England will steadily increase, and 
it IS hoped that both the type and the standard of education of 
those who present themaelvea for examination will, os tune goes 
on reach the leyel required to fill all the vacancies reserved for 
Indians 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee wide publicity is being given to the possibilities of a 
military career afforded by these openings The vnnous TJmver- 
nlies and edncabonal bodies addressed on the subject have under- 
taken to form Information Bureaux for the purpose of disseminating 
the information which will be supplied to them from tune to tune 
by the Quvemment of TthIia. 


Ihinug 1923-29 troops were required to stand to in aid of the 
civil power on 28 occasions chiefly as a precautionary measure on 
days of religious festivals when inter-communal disturbances were 
expected The only serious disturbances of the year happened ui 
Bombay m February 1925 when extensive noting took place 
Military piequets were compelled to open fire on more than one 
occasion but the degree of force found necessary was small and 
few casualties resulted A reference to these disturbances has 
already been made m the section dealing with strikes and note 
in India The Light Motor Patrol provided by the Auxiliary 
Force (India) was of considenxble value during these disturbances 
• • « 

An important decision which will be specially welcomed by that 
section of Indian politicians who ore constantly complaining of the 
high military expenditure in India was made by the military 
aulbonties dnnng the year For a period of four years beginning 
with the yeor 1928-29 and ending with the year 1031-32 ihe 
military budget will be stabilised eoch year nt a figure of 56 crores^ 
to which will bo added the amount required to givo effect to measures 
aniing out of the recommendations of the Shea Committee on the 
Auxiliary and Temtonal Forces Any savings which may accrue 
within the total of 55 crorei will be earned to a suspense account 
which mav be drawn upon for expenditure in later years This 
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nrraii conic nt ]in< 1)ccn adopted in older to enable tbe military 
nnthoritie*^ fir-^ily to carry on! a piograiuine of inechnnisatiou and 
model ni^-at ion of eqnijimonl nccc^'^ilatcd by recent developments in 
niiliinix nrpani'':i{ions. and ‘secondly to lepnii ceilnin deficiencies- 
in equipment vliicli aie mainU due to the policy of retieucbnient 

1 lie projirc'--: made in the le-oigaiiiyation and mecliaiiization of 
the Arniv in India, inclnding the financial aspect, ivas explained 
full y in a statement made In the Ainiy Seciotary in tbe Legislative 
Assombh on the fith September, 192S, vhich is ic-pimted in tbis- 
book as Appendix ISo IV 

f !• 

On the 15th Febiuary, 1929, an impoitant lesolution moved by 
Dr Mooiiie (Svaiaiist). vns passed at the Delhi Session of the 
Legislative Assombly upon which there was a great deal of discus- 
sion The lesolution, as amended and finally passed, read a& 
follows — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Goveinoi-General-in- 

« 

Council, that with a view to leniove the defects in 
the chaiacter training of Indian youths, as emphasised 
by the Skeen Committee, steps should be taken a& 
eailv as possible to provide compulsoiy physical train- 
ing, games, and dnll, for Indian boys attendmg 
schools and colleges between the ages of 12 and 20, 
and to provide and encourage the use of miniature- 
rifle ranges ” 

Amongst those who paiticipated in the debate was Mr G M. 
Young, the Army Secretary, who defined the attitude of the Army 
towards the resolution in a statement from which the followings 
extract is token — 

“ The attitude of the Government of India on the military side 
may be illustrated by quoting the recommendations on this subject 
by the Shea Committee, whicli the Government of India accepted ” 

“ The Dniversity Training Corps and the Indian Territorial 
Force should be regarded as existing primarily for the purpose of 
spreading military training and the inspiration of military service 
among the manhood of India, in order to lay the foundations upon 
which a national aimy can be built up Such a national army could 
only be created by gradual stages, and by a steady process of edu- 
cation extending over many years This education should com- 
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mence wherever possible m sohools it should be continued in the 
Umvereitiea and colleges by means of the University Training 
Corps, and should be concluded m the units of the Indian Temtonal 
Force The growth of a national military spirit should not be 
forced by the appbcation of any measure of compulsion ” 

That 18 the attitude of the OOTemment on the subject With 
the aims and objects underlying this resolution we are entirely in 
accord Where we differ is as regards the practicability of what is 
being proposed and its utility as compared with the measures 
which are now in force 

As regards physical Imining there is nothing to be said from 
the point of view of the Army Deportment Then wo come to 
military training It is possible that if a measrure of this kind 
were introduced there might bo a wave of enthusiasm at the start 
which would carry a certain way But sooner or later I think 
you would find a spirit of grave discontent fostered among students 
and the measure of compulsion would either gradually peter out, 
■or else it would culminate in something in the form of a strike— 
a strike I may note, of students armed with n£es bayonets and 
ammunition t My Hon ble fnend Mr Aney wanted to limit the 
experiment when he found that the Oovemmeni of India were 
not constitutionally capable of enforcing this measure in the 
provinces He said Let them etert in their own temtonee * 
Well ^ir if we earned out that plan and introduced oompulsion 
m the University of Delhi the only result would be that we would 
deplete that university and neighbouring universities would profit 
by the measure 

Detilmg with the question of expense Mr Q M Young said, 

"Who li going to provide the money? It is a question of supply 
mg rifles in enormous numbers uniforms presumably and all the 
equipage of comps This expenditure which the Array cannot 
possibly afford conld bo spent far more usefully on wbat we regard 
as essentially the mam purposes of defence We could cortainlv 
not offord these amounts on whnl Honourable Members opposite 
themselves admit to be merely an experiment There is also the 
question of custody on which the Shea Committee laid great stress 
If we are to have nfles disseminated in anything like the quantities 
postulated bv this resolntion we should have to spend almost 
twice ai much ogam ns the value of the nfles m guarding them 
We are entirely in sympathr with the objects underlviap this 
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resolution I do not tliink Honourable Members fully realise 'wbat^ 
has actually been done by tbe Government of India, both before 
and after tbe recommendations of tbe Sbea Committee Tbe Sbea 
Committee recommended that there should be no arbitrary hmit 
fixed for tbe Hniversity Training Corps Subject only, they said, 
to financial considerations, they should be alloived to expand up to 
their natural limits In other words this means that we should 
piovide facilities for any students who wish to undertake military 
training . not meiely military drill, but military traming. We 
have recently, as a result of the recommendations of the Shea 
Committee, started University Training Corps in three places where- 
they did not exist before W^e have expanded one company in one 
university, and we are engaged in expanding a company in another. 
We have added a new section, a Sapper and Miner Section, to thfr 
University Training Corps Wherever we can see any signs of 
enthusiasm and desire to make use of these corps, we are piepared 
to consider favourably the provision of further facilities, subject only 
to financial considerations Our object is gradually to build up 
an enthusiasm for national military service. The success of the 
movement varies in different universities I should like to quota 
to the House an extract from a speech by Sir Geoffrey de Mont- 
morency, when he was speaking as Uinance Member in the Punjab 
Legislative Council last year. He said ‘ The sanctioned strength 
of our Punjab University Training Corps unit is 637 I have gone 
into its present conditions with the officer commanding the corps. 
Enrolments at the beginning of the season are usually very satis- 
factory, but there is a tendency as the training season goes on for 
the numbers to dwindle down by about 400 more or less Eor 
example, at the beginning of the present training year which has- 
just passed, the officer commanding informs me that he recruited 
280 men. These were sufficient to fill all the existing vacancies,- 
but by March he had been obliged to strike 60 students from the- 
rolls owing to their not attending the parades and drills More 
had to be dropped out later The results, therefore, fall somewhat 
short of what we desire At this present moment although ten 
colleges, that is eight colleges of Lahore and two colleges m the 
muffassil, contribute numbers to the unit, the actual numbers of 
the unit are 469 against the sanctioned strength of 637 ’ 

I submit, Sir, that the object of this movement would be alto- 
gether defeated by the introduction of the element of compulsion^ 
The spirit is there, but it is not at present strong It is weak.. 
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"We are trying to ioater it we are trying to coax it we me trying 
to persuade itndent* to undertake tkese national duties If we are 
to apply now the element of compulaion I behove the thing would 
he ruined 


It will be recalled that the Royal Indian Marine was re-organued 
on a combatant boBia with effect from the Ist April 1928 and a 
reference waa made to this m our last report The enrolment of 
'penoTvnel was earned out under the proviBiona of the Indian 
Marine Act, 1887, during the year under renew and they are now 
being trained m the duties of the new force Rear Admiral 
Walwyn, of the Royal Navy was appointed to command the recon 
stituted force with the designation of Flag Officer Commanding and 
Director of the Royal Indmn Marine and amvad in India in 
November 1928 

The three ensting sloops were equipped with the necessary guns 
and mountings while the fourth sloop to complete the initial 
strength of the force is expected from England by about the 
middle of 1930 It was decided that the officers midshipmen and 
warrant officers of the re-orgomsed service should wear the same 
uniform os that worn by similar ranks of the Royal Navy with 
distinctive buttons of the Royal Indian Marine which hear the 
Star of India as well as the crown and anchor Another important 
decision taken regarding the Royal Indion Marine by His Mnjesty^s 
Government was that the ships of the re-organised servico should 
use m peace time the same flags as in war vxz the Blue Ensign 
with the badge of the Star of India at the bow and the "White 
Ensign at the stem The new flogs were flown for the first time 
on Armistice Day 11th Norember 1928 This compbment to the 
service does not however signify that the title and status of the 
force or the powers of command of its officers have been raised 
to those of ft Dominion Navy Full effect to such a development 
cun onlv be given bv legislation in India 

The first open competitive examination for the recruitment of 
Indians for the commissioned ranks of the new force takes place 
dunnp 1029 

• • • 

Iraporlant changes have taken place in the organisation of the 
Royal Air Force in India during the past rear On borember Jst 
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Headquarters No 1 (Indian) Group came into being at Pesbawar 
and, simultaneously, No 1 (Indian) Wing at PesbaTvar and No. 2 
(Indian) Wing at Pisalpur weie disbanded and leformed as Nos. 1 
and 2 (Indian) Wing Stations at Kobat and Pisalpur respectively. 

On Januaiy 19tb two additional bombing squadrons, Nos 11 
and 39, arrived in India from England, as a permanent addition 
to tbe strength of tbe Eoyal Air Force in India These squadrons 
are equipped with Westland Wapiti aeroplanes, and have been 
located at No 2 (Indian) Wing Station, Pisalpur No 27 (Bomb- 
ing) Squadron left Pisalpur and ,ioined No 60 (Bombing) Squadron 
at No 1 (Indian) Wing Station, Pobat, No 5 (Army Co-operation) 
Squadron was moved fiom Pisalpui and attached to No. 31 (Army 
Co-operation) Squadiou in No 3 (Indian) Wing, Quetta The new 
organisation of tbe Poyal Air Force in India is now as follows — 


Headquarters, Eojal Air Force, Simla (or Delhi) 


No 28 
(AC) 

Squhdron, 

Ambala 


Headquarter No 1 (Indian) 

No* 3 

Aircraft 

, I 

Aircraft 

Group, Peshawar 

(Indian) 

Park, 

Depot, 


1 

Wing, Quetta 

Lahore 

Haraohi 

1 

1 1 





No 1 (Indian) 
Wing ‘Station, 
Kohat. 


No 2 
(Indian) 
Wing 
Station, 
Rwalpur 


No 20 
(AC) 

Squadron, 

Peshawar 


H T Flight 


No 27(B) No 60(6) 
Squadron Squadron 


No 6 (AC) No 31 (AC) 
Squadron Squadron. 


No 11 (B) No 39 (B) 

Squadron Squadron 

Parachute 

Section 


On October 14tb, Sir PbiUip Sassoon, Under Secretary of State 
for Air, accompanied by Air Commodore Longmore, Director of 
Equipment, Air Ministry, arrived at Karachi from Iraq in tbe 
“ Iris ” Flying Boat. The Under Secretary of State was met by 
tbe Air OflScer Commanding, and an extensive tour was carried out 
by air embracing all Poyal Air Force units in“ India Two days 
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■were spent m Simla, ■where Sir Phillip Sassoon and Air Commodore 
Longmore ■were the guests of Bjj Excellency the Viceroy Aitcr 
lea^nng Simla the Frontier etations "were all wisited and the party 
finally arriTed back at Karachi on October 23rd lea^^mg for Basra 
in the ‘ Ins ’ Flying Boat the following dar 


It has only been necessary to undertake one minor bombing 
operation during the past year, namely against the Giga Khel and 
Nekran Khel trihee Bombing was earned ont on NoTemher loth 
and IGth resulting in the complete btAhussioh of the tribes and 
acceptance of the terms imposed by the Goremment of India 

• • « 

The most unportant feature of Royal Air Force operations 
dnnng the past year, which may well rank as one of the most 
interesting achievements ever canned ont by Air Forces has been 
the e^vaouation of the Bntish and other Nationals from Kabul 
during the Afghan rebellion Operations commenced on December 
18th, 1928 when normal communications between the Bntish 
Legation and the outside world being out penntssion was obtained 
from the Afghan Government for n daily aeroplane +o fly between 
Peshawar and Kabul It tfus eventually decide ^ to evacuate 
Bntish Indian and other Nationals from Kabul by air end as 
only one Hea^vy Transport aeroplane a Handley Page Hinaidi 
was a^voilable in India Vickers Viotonos ■were flown over from 
Iroq to assist in carmug out tbis task 

On December 23rd the first evacuation was suooeesfnlly earned 
out and 20 women and children of the Bntish Legation were 
brought safely to Peshawar On the following day 28 further 
women and children of different nationalities were similarly eva 
mated and up to the middle of Februarv 1029 evacuations were 
earned out almost daily 

The operations were completed on February 26th 1920 on 
which date 7 Vickers Victonas and 1 Handley Pago Hinaidi evocu 
ated 39 persons including the Bntish llinister in Kabul Sir 
Francis Humphreys 

The grand total of men women and children evacuated from 
Kabul to Peshawar dnnng the period December 23rd to February 
2 »tli was 680 a magnificent achievetnent which drew fortli un 
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stinted prmse tiom Sir Saninel Hoare and others in the House of 
Commons (i few weeks later 

The tnsk nndertalien and successfully earned out by the Iloyal 
'Air Force is unique in the history of the world, and should do 
much to convince those who regard aircraft as purely destructive 
weapons that there are many and varied uses of a peaceful nature 
in which they can be utilised foi the suceoui of human life and 
the salvinjr of valuable propertv. 



CHAPTER DC. 


The PronncM. 

(t) Law am Ohdee 

Tlie reader la by ibia tune well aware of tbe fact that the preaeUt 
constitution of this country is based on the Government of India 
Act of 1019 a Statute of the British Parliament The object of 
the Statute is to implement the histone declaration of August 20th, 
1917 which annonneed the intention of His Ifajesty^s Government 
to guide India in measured progress towards responsible self 
government The Act of 1919 was meant to tale India along the 
first stage of this progress and its provisions were formnlated 
after enquiry into oU the condibons of the problem both m India 
and m England Here we are concerned only with the division 
of functiona under the Act of 1919 — that is the division between 
the Oentral and Provincial Governments and, more particularly, 
with the arrangements according to which the provincial sphere 
is divided between the Governor acting with his Executive Council 
and the Governor acting with hui Ministers 

Bv rules known os the Devolution Buies, made under the 1919 
Act the different subjects of administration were divided up 
between the Central and Proviucjal Governments The division of 
work between the Government of India and the Provincml Govern 
ments follows certain broad and easily comprehensible lines To 
the former belong Military and Poreign aHnirs Tunfls and Cuntoms, 
Hallways Posts and Telegraphs Income-Tax Currency and the 
Public Debt, Commerce and Shipping and legislation relating to 
Cml and Onminal Law — in short those subjects which must by 
their nature bo administered by the Central Government 
Practically all other importont subjects of administration are 
within the sphere if the provinces 

The subjects of administration listed as Provincial subjects in 
the first schedule of the Devolution Bnles underwent a further 
division into reserved and transferred It is in this division that 
we find the principle now familiar to eveiybodv under the name 
of dyarchy Dnder the reformed constitution therefore the 
proTiacial executives now consist of two parts The first port Is 
( *02 ) 
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tbe Govemor orbing with the Executive Councillors appointed by 
the Grown The second is tbe Govemor working witb Ministers 
selected from Members of tbe Provincial Legislature. Tbe jSiSt 
half of tbe Provincial Government administers the reserved subjects, 
and is responsible for them to tbe Government of India, and, 
ultimately, to Parliament tbiougb tbe Secretary of State. Tbe 
second half of tbe Goveiiiment deals witb tbe transferied subjects 
and IS responsible first to tbe Provincial Legislative Council and 
ultimately to tbe electorate Among tbe most impoitant of tbe 
subjects thus transferred to popular control are Local Self- 
Government, Medical Administration and Public Health, Educa- 
tion, all branches of Public Woiks except Iriigation, Agriculture, 
Eisberies, Porests in one or two provinces, Co-opeiative Societies, 
Excise, Registration, Industries, and vaiious other items Thus, 
a veiy large proportion of those subjects of administiation on tbe 
development of which India’s progress depends have now been 
made over directly to Indian contiol subject to tbe piovisions of 
Section 52 (3) of tbe Act, winch empoweis tbe Governor of a 
province to dissent fiom tbe opinion of bis Ministers if be sees 
sufficient cause to do so Of tbe leserved subjects tbe most im- 
portant are Police and Law and Ordei, Land Revenue, Irrigation 
and Forests in tbe majority of tbe provinces Tbe two latter 
topics have already been discussed in an earliei chapter so that here 
we need only confine ourselves to the woik of the Police tbiougbout 
India. 

' « 

1 

Tbe existing system of Police in India has grown out of tbe 
system of constabulary police organised in Sind as far back as tbe 
forties of last century by Sir Charles Hapiei, who conquered tbe 
province in 1843 He drew bis inspiiation from tbe Irish Cons- 
tabulary of those days, and bis Sind Police may fairly be claimed 
to be tbe parent of tbe modem Indian Police 

All over India tbe Police are organised, disciplined and con- 
trolled according to tbe provisions of tbe Police Act of 1861, ,and 
by Police Rules made tbeieunder by Provincial Governments to 
suit tbe different conditions in tbe different provinces. ,In some 
provinces there are local Police Acts ■ Tbe basis of organisation 
IS provincial, and inside tbe province the administration' unit is tbe 
district At tbe bead of the provincial force is an Inspector- 
General with a varying number of Deputy Inspectors-General 
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under him according to the fti*6 of the provmce whilst the police 
force of a difltnct is under a Dirtnct Superintendent of PoLce who 
in most provinces is called simply Superintendent of Police 
Every district is divided up into a number of police station junsdio* 
tions each in charge of a * Station house Offloer ” who is usuallv 
of the rank of Sub-Inspector The police station or Thana is the 
basic working unit of the Indian police system Every crime 
which happens must be reported m the first instance to the Station 
house Officer within whose jurisdiction it has occurred, and on hi m 
devolves the duty of investigating the report, and if possible, 
bringing the offender to justice But the Station House Officer's 
duties are far from being limited hy his work of reporting and 
investigating ormie In very many places m India he is the only 
representative of the Government for miles around and almost 
everything that happens within his junsdiohou concerns him more 
or iesH clo«*ely 

• • • 

Although the regular police system as described above is based 
on the model of the old Boyal Irish Constabulary and u 
thoroughly Western in conception and organisation, the police 
administration of the country contains certain indigenous elements 
of great antiquity and value Over practically the whole of India 
the old pre-Bntish village policeman stiU exists The first duty 
of the village watchman is to report crime, but his functions like 
those of the Thanadar are many and varied and extend to the 
arrest of offenders general aid to the police surveillaiice over bad 
characters and suspicious persons and the general supply of local 
information particularly when an inveitignhon is being held into 
a crime in his own village 


Uaving now seen what a Beserved Department ii and having 
learnt something of the organisation of the Indian Police w© can 
jjlnnrt* mpidlv at the conditions in which thery function 
For r ngliih readers the word police ’ conjures up a nsion of 
the typical Borough force with its members serving permanently 
within the comparatively norrow confines of the Borough If his 
thoughts go n little further to the county constabulary ho will 
think of the village policeman stationed in his little country village 
with hi bent of a few qtiore mile* of rountrvside He iiinst 
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beware of applying this vision to India, because tlieie things are 
very different In the three presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, and also in Bangoon, the police are organised as a 
sepal ate force for the city and are under the connuand of a Com- 
missioner of Police But everywheie else m India, however big 
a city may be, the police stationed therein are part of the police 
force of the district in which the city is located, and any one of the 
policemen serving there might find himself at any time transferred 
to a rural station twenty or thirty miles away Outside the bigger 
cities there are few towns which have a police force for duties 
solely within the town At the best, the town will be the head- 
quarters of a police station jurisdiction, and will contam a police 
station with a varying number of constables in it, but the town will 
merely be the centre of an alaquah, that is an area, greater or 
smaller according to circumstances, containing a number of villages 
and hamlets, all of which have to be patrolled and guarded as 
closely and carefully as circumstances permit The whole of 
British India is divided among these police station jurisdictions, 
the average personnel of which — certainly of the luial stations — 
probably does not exceed a dozen or so men, including the Station 
House Officer, the station clerk, and a head constable who acts as 
assistant to or deputy for the Station House Officer in investigat- 
ing cases It is easy to see, therefore, that the regular police can 
hardly be ubiquitous, and the importance of the village watchman 
and the necessity for the co-operation of village headmen and of 
the public generally become easily apparent Few, if any, rural 
police stations jurisdictions can be properly patrolled by only ten 
or a dozen men, and this is the chief reason why it is possible for 
gangs of armed robbers, or dacoits as they are called m India, to 
continue their depredations for weeks or months before they are 
hunted down and either destroyed or captured 

The custom of hoarding wealth, whether in haid cash oi in the 
shape of gold and silver ornaments, which is so prevalent in this 
country, is a frequent inducement to crime Moreover, it must be 
remembered that there are many potential criminal elements in this 
country From time immemoiial wandering and criminal tubes 
have moved to and fro over the plains of India, and there are still 
very many of these tribes unreclaimed and unieformed There are 
many who take readily to violent crime, either for adventuie, or 
from revenge, or because of adverse financial circumstances, or 
out of sheer desire to get easy monev Cattle stealing is nfe in 



many parts of India becansa tbe Tndmn countryman’s real wealth 
IS in has cattle and he is often ready to pay ransom for his a nim als 
to the cattle thief rather than invoke the aid of the police, who may 
or may not be snccessfnl in recovering hia animals for him In 
fact m all parts of India there ore many persons who make their 
living by a^ing as middlemen between the cattle thief and his 
victim and in the North of India there is a regular name for the 
ransom paid for stolen cattle It is called Bhnnga and there are 
even places where what might be called a Bhnnga market exists 


Am ong the events in the Punjab during the year under review 
may be mentioned the Dassehra celebrations at Lahore on October 
23rd which were marred by a tragedy A bomb exploded among 
the returning crowds killing ten and wounding 30 persons The 
person responaible for the outrage has not yet been detected 

There was a marked decline of dacoity oases in the Punjab 
during the year — from 17C to 160 A special force arranged by 
the Patiala Nobha and Jind States and the DIG, Eastern 
Hange operated against a ^ang organised by Gurdiali who had 
created a reign of terror over a large area in the Eastern Eange 
Several other cnminal gangs were successfully accounted for by 
the Punjab Police during the year The following case of excep- 
tionally good work on the part of the police has been selected from 
a number m the Punjab Police Beport for 1928 — 

In November 102o important recoveries of bombs and revolvers 
were made in tbe notoriously cnminal Ohoks 233 234 and 236 
G B in the Lower Ohenab Colony In connection with these 
recovenes one Bhon Bingh and three others were convicted On 
2oth July 1923 this Bhnn Singh who hod recently come out of 
jail and one Kehr Singh who hod aUo been concerned in the 
cases of 192o appeared in Chak 234 about sunset Kehr Singh was 
armed with a single barrelled sinootb boro gun, and Bhan Singh 
With a sword Tbev went straight to the home of Notha Singh 
lambardar who had assisted the prosecution in the 1026 coses and 
murdered him his two sons and a cousin They then extorted 
money from two persons in the village took possession of two mares 
and made off The villagers remained either apathetic or tom 
fied Kehr Singh and Bhan Singh ore reported to be onginolly 
resident of Patiala State and it Is suspected that thei obtained 
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tlieir aims fiom tliere. Inspector Safdai Ah, liad been the 
principal agent in successfully working out the bomb and revolver 
cases, learnt that Kehi Singh and Bhan Singh weie closely 
associated vith two other Sikh ex-convicts in Chaks 474 and 471, 
Police Station Samundii Following up this clue, he was proceed- 
ing by lorry to Ohak 474 vith a small force when he saw two 
Sikhs ahead endeavouring to conceal themselves The Inspector 
had his motor lorry diiven acioss country as far as it could go 
towards these men and tlien alighted As he did so, and before the 
rest of the party in the loriy had time to alight, he saw a man, 
whom he lecognised as Kehr Singh, aiming a gun at him from 
behind a bush The Inspector advanced alone, taking what cover 
he could in a dry watei channel Kehi Singh filed, but the shot 
went high and the cartiidge jammed The Inspector fired his 
revolver tnice at Kehi Singh’s legs and brought him down and 
captuied him The otliei Sikh, who turned out to be Bhan Singh, 
escaped but was caught by others of the party, and a third man, 
Jodh Singh, the Badmash ” of Chak 471 already referred to, was 
also caught Kehr Singh had with him his single barrelled gun 
and 75 S. C. cartridges, and also Us 400 in notes, which had been 
stolen from Chak Ko 254. 


r # « 

It may not he generally known that all over India the Police 
have to be equipped with, and trained to the use of, fire aims 
Except in the Punjab the Provincial Police Forces are divided into 
two categories — the armed police and the civil police In the 
Punjab, however, no distinction is made between the two, and a 
percentage of rifles is kept in every district All Pimjab police- 
man have to be prepared to undertake duties which fall to the armed 
police in other provinces The police in India are often faced with 
the possibility of having to conduct operations agamst well armed 
and desperate men to whom human life is of no account, and for 
the last few years extensive opeiations of a Semi-military character 
have been in progress against desperados in several parts of India. 

» * « 

In Assam the year 1928 witnessed a decrease m crime with the 
exception of dacoities, the number of which was 2,683 durmg the 
year. Inter-provincial ciiminals are finding their way into this 
province in large liumbeis from Eastern Bengal, and consequently 
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the talk of the pobce in preventmg crimo u growing more and more 
difficult The most important work of the police during the ycai 
was the preventive measnres adopted in Goalpara a district border 
ing on Bengal where great nnmbera of immigrants are settling 
■Oimninals from the bordering Bengal district of Eangpnr and Cooch 
Behar very frequently commit dacoibes and other senons offences 
against property The prevention of violence by labonrera on tea 
gardens on five or sax occasions was another piece of important 
work done by the AMftm Police dnnng the year A story lUnstra 
tive of the peraonal oonrage of a certain police officer may be quoted 
here A dacoity was reported at Bijm m the district of Goalpara 
in which a considerable number of persons had been engaged and 
the victims treated with bmtsdity one having been stabbed with 
a spear others with knives end some even burned with torches 
The women in the house were ravished Sub-Inspector Chandra 
Kumar Ohakraburty m the course of invest! gations obtained from 
a village Cbowkidar who was bunself identified as one of the 
dncoita a list of seventeen members nil recent immigrants from 
Bengal living m temporary huts in a neighbounng Tillage The 
Sub-Inspector with n couple of constables and a few villoge chowki 
dars at once raided the villag© at night although the suspects 
were known to be armed and of a desperate character He arrested 
twelve the remaining five having alreadv absconded Although 
the dacoits offered no resistance there wa^ everv reason to expect 
that they would do so 

• * • 

Both in the Bombay Presidency and Smd the figures of reported 
<nme during the year 1928 have fallen but not to a very great 
extent In the case of the Presidency proper this decline Is 
prohablv due to the increased unwillingness of the public to report 
cnme in oreas remote from a police station The stoppage of 
recruitmont in the unarmed branch ordered by Government in 
1027 wai continued during the year with the effect that the work 
was handicapped by the existence of a very large number of vncan 
vies The Cnnimal Investigation Department did good work 
during the year end in respect of criminal tribe* and professional 
criminals generally material progress was made The po*silulitie* 
of the ‘ Modus Opernndi* ^st«m have been exploited with 

ALmott all brofec*icm«l cHreiaala in India (c«p«cial]j tMtrra and 
borBUrt) bar® cbaracterirtio meilKKU of cotnmitUoe cnto®. Tb® medtu 

epemadi lyttem U a syrtrta of d®diictIon of tha antnonhlp of tb® crltn® 

from tbr paenliar ntthods eaplojad in lij nanmijiloB 
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particular refeience to burglaries, but it la too early yet to assess 
tlie results obtained 

A remarkable case in wbicb the police acquitted tbeniseives 
well during tbe year was tbe capture of two dangerous outlaws 
named I^asab, sou of Me Bakbat, and Dilwasb, son of Ibrabim, on 
tbe border of tbe Nawabsbab District in Sind, wbo bad been res- 
ponsible for several outrages in tbe 'Western Indian States and bad 
evaded aiiest for a long time On Ifovembei 6tb, 1928, inform- 
ation was leceived fioni tbe Katbiawai Agency Police that four 
Makrani outlaws aimed witb 303 magazine rifles weie making for 
Makran Sind Later, tbe outlaws entered tbe Tbar and 
Paikar District in Sind, after having lost one of tbeir number in 
an encounter witb tbe Jodbpur Police Tbe outlaws were closely- 
pursued tbiougb tbat district by police parties, at first under 
Inspectors Kismatrai and Obulam Pasul Sbab, and later under 
Mr Tabilram, Deputy Superintendent of Police Tbe pursmt in 
tbe cultivated parts of tbe district was both difBcult and hazardous. 
One Police trackei Sikiladbo was shot an an ambush bv tbe outlaws. 
In tbe exchange of shots tbat followed one outlaw was shot dead 
and tbe other two made good tbeir escape at nigbt-fall In tbe 
course of tbe pursuit two private persons received slight injuries; 
and on another occasion Mounted Constable Mobamed Khan 
received serious injuries, Tbe outlaws kept closely under cover 
and eventually succeeded in leacbmg tbe Hawabsbab bolder Rao 
Sabib Tejumal Mrayandas, Deputy Superintendent of Police in 
Nawabsbab District, bad received intimation on November 2l8t,^ 
1928, of tbe march of tbe outlaws through tbe Nawabshab district, 
and witb an armed party of ten policemen kept a close lookout for 
them He made ' detailed arrangements to intercept tbe dacoits 
in every direction, with the assistance of Inspector Inayat Ah Khan 
and tbe Sub-Inspector of Tando Adam Meanwhile tbe police party 
of tbe Tbar and Parkar District, under Mr Tabilram, j’oined tbe 
Nawabsbab District Police, and tbe tracks of tbe dacoits were 
followed up to a ruined tomb m tbe town of Dalorai-ji-Nagn 
Inspectoi Gt-bulam Rasul Sbab went up to tbe tomb and called on 
the outlaws to surrender, but then reply was a shot which narrowly 
missed tbe Inspector and inflicted a superficial injury on a zamin- 
dar named Abdullab Pah Tbe only entrance to tbe tomb was a 
small narrow, door hardly large enough to permit entry to a man 
Tbe dacoits could not, therefore, be attacked directly without tbe 
certainty of many casualties Consequently arrangements were 
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made to surroimd the tomb on all eidea throughout the night, and 
the next morning aa the ontlawB refused to budge and were 
apparently attempting to construct loop-holes, the police made holes 
m the roof of the tomb and through these poured m quantities of 
kerosene oil The outlaws were then informed that unless they 
surrendered fire would be set to the tomb Under the influence of 
this threat they eventually gave themselves up Two nfles 36 
loaded cartridges 61 bullets perouaaion caps gun powder, blank 
cartridges and 19 tolas of gold were aecnred from them More than 
20 senons cases of murder and other serious offences are pending 
against these men 

• • » 

There was a marked decrease in the volume of grave crime under 
all heads in the Madras Presidency during the year 1928 The 
only disorder worth mentioning was the not in Madras Oity on 
February 3rd the day on which the Simon Commission landed at 
Bombay and that which ooourred m July and August during the 
South Indian Bailway strike when the railway lines were tampered 
with in several places Apart from this strike labour was quiet 
during the year and nothing of outstanding importance occurred 
One of several instances of gallantry on the part of the police 
during the year may here be quoted Head Constable No 602 and 
three men of Batlagundu Station Madura District, while on duty, 
learnt that persons wanted on warrant were hiding in the Monalur 
hlUs and that they were in possession of firearms The head 
constable took with him four Kaller volunteers and after marching 
all night surprised the gang in a remote ond inaccessible spot m the 
hilli In the encounter that followed two constables were wounded 
and one musket was lost while one accused was shot dead On this 
occasion the heod constable duplayed exceptional gallantry 
• • » 

The Central Provinces reports an uneventful year with a marked 
decrease m all clos«e3 of crime Though relotiomJ between Hindus 
and Muslims remoined strained there were singularly few clashes 
and no political agitation of anr importance occurred during the 
year A Sub-Inspector of the Bailway Police was owarded the 
King s Police Medal for arresting on armed Pathan on the Bhopal 
Bailway Station platform The relations between police ond the 
public were satisfaclorv 
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la the United Piovmcos theie was an improvement in the 
communal situation. Theie were, however, serious communal riots 
at Oe, in the Muttra Distiict, and Bibra Kalam, in the Moradabad 
District, and it was necessaiy to impose punitive police in several 
other districts Crime remained on about the same level as last 
yeai, with a slight decrease in dacoity and a slight increase in 
buiglary The energies of the Special Police were devoted to 
can Ting through the piosecution of numerous gang cases to which 
the operations of previous years hove committed them Out of 
five King’s Police Medals conferred on oJficers and men of the police 
in the United Provinces, no less than four fell to the numbers of 
the Special Dacoity Police The figures of officers and men killed 
or injuied in the performance of their duties continue to be on a 
high level, namely 7 killed, 16 officers and 94 men injured These 
figures give some indication of the demands which are being made 
on the com age and devotion to duty of officers and men, and of 
the satisfactorj- mannei in which these^ demands have been res- 
ponded to 

We may quote just one instance of gallantry among many which 
occurred in these provinces during the year An armed Police 
Patrol — one naik and three constables — of the Muttia Armed 
Police, in the early hours of February 3rd, 1929, encountered a 
large force of armed dacoits who were on the point of raidmg the 
house of a wealthy money-lender. The police were outnumbered 
by four ta one, but immediately opened fire on the dacoits, who 
replied by inflictmg a terrible wound on constable Kehn Singh, 
from which he died an hour later In the meantime the naik had 
wounded and captured one of the dacoits who, however, was rescued 
almost immediately by his comrades The small party of police 
followed up the dacoits and succeeded in recapturing the wounded 
dacoit They made a second attempt at rescue in bringing the 
wounded man as prisoner to headquarters Constable Kehri Singh 
was given a public funeral, which was attended by enormous crowds, 
and it was evident that his death had aroused much local sympathy. 

* ■ » » 

The figures relatmg to crime in Burma during the year under 
review compare very favourably with those for the corresponding 
period of the previous year Dacoits, robberies and firearm cases 
showed a substantial decrease, while murders showed only a slight 
decrease ’ Arson and sabotage showed an increase during the year. 
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but there was no senoua epidemic of crime prevalent The report 
for the year includea a number of metancee of g^allantry performed 
by police offloere, of which the following is one — 

On the 14th May 1928 a regiatered criminal living in Payan- 
gekto village Pegu District informed the Kawa Police that some 
men were intending to daooit a Chinaman’s honfle m the village 
and also that some more men with guns were expected to arrive 
m the oonree of the day 

The police after waiting all day, decided to surround San 
Nynn s house just before dusk When they approached the house 
the Sub-Inspector of Police Tun Aung Gyaw in hia eagerness 
drew ahead of the party and before they could surround the house 
got on to the verandah and ccalled out to the men in the house to 
oome outside and surrender or he would fire One man came out 
and sat down before the Sul>*Inspeotor of Poboe whereupon a shot 
was bred from within the house which struck the Sub-Inspector 
of PoUce VilliTig him on the spot Another two shots were then 
fired in quick suoceesion after which the dacoits got awav from 
the back of the house in spite of being fired on by the Pobce One 
villager and one pobceman also received slight gun-shot wounds 
A locallv made gun and n double-l«irrelled gun by Cogswell and 
Hom^n and a small quantitv of ommunihon were seised Eight 
persons were suvperted in the rase of whom five were arrested nnQ 
ronncted 

• • * 

From the foregoing record of the police activities m the various 
provinces of India it is clear that the typical day to-day problems 
confronting the Indian pobuj are those arising out of the indnce- 
ment« to cnmci against persons and property in rural areas which 
are afforded by natural and social conditions by the urge of 
primitive and unbridled passions such os revenge and lost by the 
inevitable pnucitv of regular police aud a still undeveloped 
sense of cinc retponnibilify At the same time there are other 
more subtle and sophisticated problems whicb have now to be solved 
by the detective forces of this country Increased literary and 
technical knowledge has caused such crimes as bogus bank and 
company promoting note and com forging confidence tricks and 
the like to take on au iDcrooslng popularity whilst the growth of 
commercial Louses banks and other businessea baa brought in fts 
tram all manner of emb^wilemenH forgeries swindles and the 
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otluT l)Kc ofIc'iKo'' 3’ho regulai tle\cloi)iiient of tommimicatious in 
Inclm lin-i onnblcd crimiiial‘^ to woik o\ei laiger iireab and Las given 
riFc tn ('runinnl organisation'' opoi at ions are luter-proviu- 

oml. in faoi ^OInctinle‘' e^pn intei national, in scope The Criminal 
Imestigation 3)epai tinonts of the pi evinces are veil abieast of 
inodorn tonditions, and it vlionld not bp iorgolleii tliat many of tLe 
boht nnpiovoment'' in tlic Ncicnce of cinne detection of lecent yeais 
are the piodncts of Indian biaiiiN It is satisfactory to note tLat 
tlirmighout India tlie district police aie i e-adj listing tlieii ideas and 
pi art ice to (’banging conditions Tlie^ aie now employing exten- 
buch the modv^ opnandi inotliod of detection Climes such as 
burglaiT are not now investigated as individual cases They are 
investigated in the mass I'lie chaiacteiistic methods employed are 
carefull\ noted and the mo\emcnts of gango arc tiaccd and the 
valuin'- indnidnal'-’ pei nliai itic- as'-oiiatcd with them lecoided 

During the ('alcndar yc»ir of 192S there w’ns no striking increase 
in crime leported in nnv jiioMiue in India, though inter-communal 
tension resulted in consideiablo loss of life in some parts of the 
countrj’, but as referome has been made to these outbreaks in 
another chapter in tln‘- icjioit thoie is no need to discuss the 
pubicct further 
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Hm Pnmncet. 

(ti) The TsAirsFEREED DEPAEXmsrrs 

From tune immemorial matihitiOTie containing the germs of 
local self goTemment have existed in India but they differed 
essentially from representative institutions ns now understood 
They were not constructed on the elective principle were not cor 
related with the institutions of superior administration had few 
definite functions and were not regarded as representative of the 
locality by the State which was inclined to ignore them During 
the chaos which preceded British Buie in India and also partly 
as a result of the admmistiative changes of the new regime they 
disappeared almost entirely end British administrators have con 
sequeutly had to buBd up local eeli govenunent in India ah 
xnxtio 

In 1832 Lord Bipon s government made an ottempt to convert 
such local institatious os were m existence into school houses for 
full seIf>gOTemment They issued o resolutioD declaring that their 
object was to tram the people in the management of their own 
affairs and that political education should, as a rule be given 
preference over deportraentol efficiency This well meant effort 
did not produce the results for which the Indian Government 
looked It was mentable that the infant local bodies should be 
ot first under oiEcial guardianship ond thus the growth of initia 
tire and self reliance among those for whose benefit the system was 
devised was slow a circumstance which lessened the attraction of 
the now bodies for pnblie-epinted men 

M ith the inception of the Montogue-Chelinsford Beforms in 
1920 the control of Local Self-Government was bonded over to 
responsible ministers and as a result of this the development of 
these organisations has been grentlv stimulated Monv fresh laws 
have been enacted Municipol bodies re-constitnted on more popular 
lines municipal franchi^i extended and the jwwers of local bodies 
enhanced These new changes also creoted a desire for experiment 
and one of the most interesting of these was the revival of the old 
Village Panchayat or Committee of Elders which in some ploces 
were omalgnmated and called Union Boards The general plan 

( 314 ) 
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adopted was to place these ancient institutions on a modern leg^l 
basis and piovide them with definite powers and functions There 
was naturally a certain peicentage of failures, due chiefly to the 
apathy and unwillingness to shoulder fresh taxation, but on the 
whole these experiments have pioved popular and satisfactory The 
new oiganisations are serving a useful purpose in the life of the 
people, though in some places more attention is given to the exer- 
cise of judicial functions than to important matteis like sanitation 
and public health 

In 1926-27 there weie 771 mimicipalities in British India with 
19 million lesident within their limits and an aggregate mcome of 
Rs 16 83 Cl ores When it is lemembeied that Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras alone contain three million people, the average Indian 
municipality is seen to be of only model ate size The majority of 
the members of municipal bodies are elected, and the proportion 
of elected membeis tends to increase steadily Municipal func- 
tions m India relate mainly to public health, safety, convenience, 
and instruction, but as only 10 per cent of the population of British 
India live in towns it is clear that municipal admmistration can- 
not as yet effect the majority of the people and help to educate 
them in civic duties in a satisfactory manner Therefore greater 
interest and importance attaches to the constitution and working of 
the District Board, which is actually a rural mimicipality Nearly 
every district in British India possesses such a Board with two or 
more sub-District Boards subordmate to it In Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa there are also Union Boards, while m Bengal there are 
both Union Boards and Union Committees In 1926-27 Distiict 
Boards and sub-District Boards, Union Committees with the Union 
Boards in Bengal combmed, numbeied 3,735 Of the nearly 43, 200 
membeis of these bodies about 70 per cent were elected and 30 per 
cent represented officials {ex-of]icw and nommated members) The 
tendency is for the elected element to increase The receipts of 
these institutions (excluding Union Committees and Union Boards 
m Bengal) aggregated m 1926-27 to a little over Rs 15 1 croret, 
and their chief activities were education, medical relief and civic 
works 

Big cities like Calcutta, Bombay and ■ Rangoon naturally lead 
the way in municipal progress in India Improvement and De- 
velopment Trusts have been operating for years m these and other 
important cities, and have done much good Loans have ' been 
fioMed ‘for’STlch -obj'ects'as housing schemes, the abolitidn of slums. 
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“the proviaion of open spacefl the alignment of etreete and be 
•egregation of offensive trades 

The enhanced powers of local legislatures in these organisation* 
18 reflected in mcreased aotiYities m the organisations themselves 
A great interest is taken in many parts of India in election to both 
Hunioipalitieft and District Boards The non-C(Mjperation move- 
ment has hampered progress in local bodies to a greet extent, bnt 
in not a few cases the non co-operation members have snbordmated 
“their political views to their mnnioipal or Board dntiea It is not 
possible even at this stage to form a tme opinion on the post 
‘Reforms working of Todiftn Local Self Government Financial 
-stringency political stress and lack of experience have all had 
“their effect on the local bodies and it is difBonlt to decide which 
of these factors have the most powerful effect 

"We mav now cite some of the more important instances of the 
progress of Local Self-Government m India dnnng the year 1928- 
2fl by mentioning some of the more important measures of Local 
■Self-Government legislation undertaken during that period In 
Hadms a non official Bill to amend the Madras Distnot Mum 
cipalibes Act 1920 the Madras Local Boards Act 1920 and the 
Madras General Clause* Act, 1891 mentioned in the last rear s 
report was referred to a Select Committee which entirely recast 
the Bill restnctmg it only to the Madras District Municipalities 
Act 1920 as Act I of 1927 had alrendv dealt with the matter in 
regard to the lladras Local Boards Act The main object of this 
Bill IS to establish the right of all classes of people and of all 
eommimities irrespective of caste or creed to hove access to and 
make use of all public streets markets tanks or other public places 
maintxuned out of the municipal funds and to render on oh^rne. 
“tion to their use on offence punbhable with a line 

A non-official Bill to amend the Madras I<ocal Boards Act 1920 
was also introduced in the Madras LcgislatiTe Council It aimed 
at — 

(a) domg awnv with the svstem of nominations 

(b) proTiding for the representation of the depressed clossee 

and the Muslims br direct election through revrvation 
of seals 

(c) providiDg that everj District Board shall have on elected 

president tmleis the local Govemroent hove bv notifica 
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tion otlieiMise directed, and tliat a member of a legis- 
lative body shall not be eligible for election as president 
or vice-piesident 

Two other non-ofticial Bills to amend the Madias Distiict Muni- 
cipalities Act, 1920, neie intioduced in the local Legislative Coun- 
cil and weie leferied to a Select Committee, which presented a con- 
solidated Bill The mam oh;jccts of these measures are — 

(1) to abolish all nominations to municipal councils and thiow 
open all seats to election, making adequate piovision for 
the special lepiesentation of the minority communities 
on the basis of joint electoiatos and reserved seats 

\2) to provide for adult fianchise m all municipal elections and 
to remove the sex disqualifications for membership of 
these bodies 

(3) to create an executive o&cei m all municipalities havmg 

an income of not less than Es 1,00,000 a year, and 

(4) to provide that the elected chairman should vacate his 

office and the elected councillors theu’ seats if a motion 
of non-confidence is passed against them 

Another non-official Bill to amend the Madias City Municipal 
Act, 1919, was introduced in the local legislatuie which aimed at 
brmgmg about a change in the constitution of the Madras Municipal 
Council, creatmg the office of a Deputy President and provrdmg 
that the President shall be elected each yeni fiom the Hmdu, 
Muslim and Chiistian commimity by lotation 

The Bombay Legislative Coimcil passed a non-official Bill to* 
amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888 The Bill was 
designed to provide foi the lepresentation of labour interests by^ 
election on the Bombay Municipal Corporation, and, having re- 
ceived the assent of Their Excellencies the Governor of Bombay 
and the Governor General, became law 

The previous sanction of the Govemoi General was refused to 
the introduction m the Bombay Legislative Council of a non-official 
Bill which sought to prohibit, under penalty of imprisonment and 
fine, the slaughter at Municipal houses of cows and certain other 
classes of animals 

Two non-official Bills to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act,, 
1923', were introduced in the local Legislative Council with the oh- 
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3 ©ct of lowering the franohise qoalifloation for electionfl to Diatnct 
Local Boards and conferring the right to vote on income-tax payer* 
and occupier* of residential building* of a certain value 

Freah sanction of the Governor General was accorded to the 
introduction of the Bengal hfunicipal BUI, which had received 
sanction in 1923 bnt which was not proceeded with till 1925, when 
the motion for leave to introduce it was rejected by the Bengal 
Legislative Council Tbs object of this measure was to revise and 
ro^naot the Bengal Municipal Act 1884 

The United Provinces L^ulative Oonnoil passed a Bill to 
amend the United Provinces District Boards Act, 1922, with the 
object of making better provision for the administration end control 
of vernacular educabon in rural areas The Bill was assented to 
by Their Excellencies the Governor and the Governor General and 
became law 

A bill to amend the Punjab Village Panchayat Act 1921, was 
passed by the Punjab liegislafave Council during the year The 
mam objects of this Bill are — 

(а) to extend the administrative powers and supervisory oblige 

bons of panchaynts and 

(б) to empower the local government to alter the limits of a 

viUage and modify the number of punches fixed for n 
panchayat 

The Government of India approved m principle the Punjab 
Government s proposal referred to in the last year's report regard 
ing the imposition with the prenous sanobon of the Governor 
General in Council of haitiyat tax by District Boards in the prov 
inco and indicated the essential principle which should be olh 
served before final sanction would be given to the imposition of the 
tax by any particular District Board 

The Burma Legislative Council passed a Bill to amend the City 
of Baugoon Municipal Act 1922 which having been assented to 
by His Excellency the Governor received the assent of His Excel 
loncy the Governor General The Bill was designed inter alia to 
provide for the grunt by the Corporation of Bangoon of pensions 
gratuities or compossionoto allowances to dependents of its em 
ployces who may die while in service 

Certain non*ofncial Bills to amend the Bihar and Onssa Lbcol 
ScU-Oovemment Act 1835 and the Bihar and Onssa ifuniripol 
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Act, 1922, \\eic intioduced in the local Legislative Council with 
the object of securing adequate i epresentation for the Muslim com- 
munity in the local bodies of the province by — 

(a) providing for them in the case of District Boards separate 

electural circles in each district consisting of Muslim 
voteis only, and piesciibing the number of members to 
be elected by each ciicle, 

(b) intioducing the piinciple of separate electorates foi Mus- 

lims and non-Muslims in the Municipalities of the prov- 
ince, and pioviding that not less than 26 per cent of 
the elected commissioners shall be Muslims, 

(c) providing that both in the case of district boaids and the 

municipalities either the chairman oi the vice-chair- 
man shall be a Muhammadan 

Diesh sanction of the Governor General was granted to the m- 
troduction in the Cential Provinces Legislatuie of a non-official 
Bill to amend the Central Provinces Local Self-Government Act, 
1920 The Bill aimed at — 

(а) making necessary changes in the Act to suit local conditions 

and to bung it into line with similar enactments else- 
where and with the spirit of the Reforms, 

(б) fixmg the elected element at foui -fifths of the total num- 

ber of members of the District Council or the Local- 
Boaid,‘ 

(c) making the establishment of Local Boards within a District 

Council optional instead of compulsory, and diminishing 
the nommated or appomted element m them, 

(d) relaxing the restrictions hitherto imposed upon the dis- 

missed servants of Government and local bodies in le- 
spect of election to District Councils and Local Boards, 
and 

> 

(e) reducing the powers of Commissioneis in local self- 

government matters 

The Assam Legislative Ooimcil passed a Bill to amend the 
Assam Local Self-Government Act, 1916, which leceived the as- 
sent of Their Excellencies the Governor of Assam and the Govemoi 
General The mam object of this measm'e was to empower Local 
Boards to impose, with the -previous sanction of the local Govern- 
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ment witlun the limita of their jiirudiction, any tax included in 
Schedule H of the Scheduled Ti^ee Bnles under the Government 
of India Act 

An a remit of the mlin^ of the Lahore Hi^h Oonrt that the 
imposition inthont tLo consent of the Governor General in Conncil 
of hamyat tax by the Durtnct Board of Sialhot in the Pnnjah Tm* 
ultra vxTe 4 and illegal the levy of the tax by the five District 
Boards of the North West Frontier Province was regnlaneed by 
the iflsne of a Validating Begnlation (VI of 1928) nntil the IGth 
Jnly 1928 and the local Government was asked to submit proposals 
for the imposition of the tax in future 

The Government of India approved m pnncipie of the intro- 
duction of an elective element m local bodies in the North West 
Frontier Province the detaile being left to be worked out by the 
Chief Oommissioner with due regard to local conditions 

The Punjab Qovemmeut leported that certain local bodies m 
the province had levied high rates of octroi and terminal tax on the 
import of hardened oUs such os Banaspah Ghi and raiBed the 
question of the powers of the local government and local bodies in 
the matter under the reformed constitution The Ponjob Govern 
ment was informed tbat tbo levy of the tox ot the high rates 
mentioned by them amounted to a piobibitive or protective duty 
and wot ultra vtrct of the powers of taxation conferred by the 
Punjab Municipal Act 1911 With a view to safeguarding the 
administration of the central subject of External Belntions, the 
Punjab Government and other local governments were instruoted to 
rofnae sanction to the impontion of octroi and terminal taxes differ- 
entiating between goods according to the origin of tbe goods and 
on goods of foreign ongm in transit through India 

Sanction was granted to the raising bj the Colcutta Corporation 
during 102S-29 of a loan of Its 80 lakhs in throe parts at 6 per 
cent interest and tho rate of growth of the Sinking Fund of these 
loans was fixed at 4^ per cent per annum 

• • • 

T^ind questions hnve come into great prominence in India dur 
ing recent years and therefore a brief outline of the legislation pro- 
posed or posted during the year affecting land revenue or tenancy 
in the Tnnou« Pronnees ra»v convenientlv be set forth bere 
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The quo^uoIv (<i amondinjr tlie Land Acquisition Act, 1894, in 
order to puuido foi compulhou acquisition of Inud for the pioper 
housing of lahoui employed In industiial couceins was dropped 
duiini^ tlie \<:n on the odMce of ilie Dejmitment of Tndustiies and 
Labour 

The Bills jieudiii'i in the PioMiicial Leg-islative Coimcils of the 
Punjab, the IBiitod IToMiices and the Ocntial Piovinccs designed 
to give ofi'cct to the i ceoniiuendation of the Joint Pailiamentary 
Committed that tin piineiplo*^ oi land j'evenue assessment should 
be embodied in lav veic passed dining the \eni 

The diaft ie\enue hn\ for Beiai, which nas lefeiied back to 
the Berai Legi^jlative Committee lastyeai foi leconsideiation under 
the Beiai Legislation lliiles, Mas also piomulLrated b} the Govern- 
ment of India with neccssaiy modifications 

In pursuance oi a lesolution passed by the Legislative Council 
in 1921, the Government of Bengal apjminted a Committee to con- 
sider and rcpoit what amendments veie needed in the Bengal Ten- 
ancy Act, in MOW of the past experience and the changes m agia- 
rian conditions As a result of the lecommendations of that Com- 
mittee, and aftei consultation with the vaiious interests concerned, 
an amending hill was introduced in August, 1928 The amend- 
ments weie of n fai-reaeliing chaiactei and evoked a good deal of 
opposition 111 certain ciieles Tlie bill, howevei, was eventually’' 
passed in Septembei, 1928 

In Bihai and Oiissa aPo the local Goveimneut have long re- 
•cognised the necessity of amending the existing tenancy legisla- 
tion They introduced a hill in 1922, but were foiced to diop it 
owing to consideiable diveigence of opinion between the vazious 
classes concerned and the impossibility of arnvmg at an amicable 
settlement In September, 1927, a piivate Bill was introduced in 
the Legislative Council on behalf of the tenants, and was lef erred 
to a Select Committee, on the undei standing that the landlords’ 
party would also bring forwaid a Bill repiesentmg their views m a 
form which might, along with the tenant’s Bill, constitute a basis 
for negotiations between the two parties The Landlords’ Bill 
was infeoduced m August. 1928, and was lef erred to the same Select 
Committee The negotiations, however, did not result m a satis- 
Tactory agreement on all the points at issue, and the result was 
that the. local Government had themselves to prepare a Bill on the 
lines which appeared to them to he fair and equitable to 'both sides 
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This Bill 13 expected to be published shortly and will be introduced 
in the ProTincial Legialative Council during the ensuing session 

The tenancy problem m the Malabar district has been engaging 
the serious attention of the Madras Government for some time past 
In 1927 they appointed a Ckimniittee consisting of the prominent 
representatives of the landlords and tenants of Malaber to examine 
the whole question The Committee submitted its recommend 
ations in the middle of the year 192S which were discussed again 
at a Conference convened by Government in the beginning of this 
year The views put forward at this Conference on behalf of the 
landlords and the tenants of Malabar have received the best con 
sideration of the local Gkivemment and the original recommend 
ations of the Committee have been accepted with some vanations 
The conclusions have been embodied m a bill which is likely to be 
mtrodnced at the next meeting of the Madros Legislative Council 

The provision of the Punjab Tenancy (Amendment) Act 1927, 
and the Punjab Pre-emption (Amendment) Act 1028 were ex 
tended to the province of Delhi m April 1928 and October, 1028, 
respectively 

The latest veor for which information concerning the working 
of local bodies in the provinces is available is that for the year 
1927 28 In the Madras Presidency the total number of district 
boards was 2o and the privilege of electing their Presidents was 
enjoyed by 21 of these The total number of Taluk Boards m tbe 
Presidency was 129 and all were presided over by non-officials 
There were 4C9 Union Boards with an aggregate membership of 
6 294 at the close of the year The Kamikudi Union in the Ramnad 
district was constituted a municipality and Alandur in the Chingle- 
put district was constituted a Union during the year Two Union 
Boards were abolished and six Union Boards were dissolved and 
directed to be reconstituted during the year One municipality 
was suspended for the period of one year on the ground of incom- 
petence and one District Board was dissolved ^n being found in 
competent to discharge its stntutorr functions 

In the Bombay Presidencv most of tho local Boards persistently 
avoided incrcaaing the local fund cess or tapping other possiblti 
sources of revenue and Government once again stressed the fad 
that nnv hopes of lorge additional grants were doomed to meet with 
disappointment and that nnv extension of the number and degree 
of the amenities now provided could only be procured by discover- 
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Bombay Biesidency for administrative purposes) theie was a wave 
of communal feeling, vitli the result that tlie pioposols of certain 
Boaids to impose additional taxation were treated as communal 
question*;. One municipality at Yamboii, in the Ahmednagar 
Distiict, was aboli'^lied during the yeai, and a new municipality 
was formed in j\Ianmad, in the Nasik Distiict, with effect from 
Januaiy 1st, 1928 The municipalities of Nadiad and Thana, in 
the l^orthein Dimsioh, were icconstituted, while the municipali- 
ties of !Mahableshwai and Satara Suburban, in tlie Central Divi- 
sion, and of Tamnur, Gudguddapur, Gokarn and Dlvi, in the 
Southern Division, continued to consist wholly of nommated 
membcis A number of important public works weie completed 
during the yeai, and 34 fuither properties were acquired m the 
Hornby Road-Ballaid Piei scheme at a cost of Es 10 21 lakhs, 
and 23 buildings vere demolished The Tansa Completion woiks, 
designed to give Bombay City a constant 24 houis’ supply of water, 
enteied upon its final stage duiing the year The District Local 
Boaid of Sholapur, in the Central Division, was superseded 
Otheiwise theie is little to repoit on Local Boaids administration 
m this Piesidency 

Municipal administration m Bihai and Orissa durmg the year 
1927-28 displayed no featuies of pai-ticular interest The tax col- 
lections continued to be unsatisfactory, and there was no marked 
inciease in income In several instances party factions continued 
seriously to hamper the administiation, though it is only fair to 
say that they were' fewer than in previous years, and the examples 
of the subordination of municipal administration to politics weie 
moie rare The number of municipalities remained the same as 
that of the previous year, namely 61, and there were 52 elected 
chairmen The aggiegate income of the year of all mimicipalities, 
excluding opening balances, decreased fiom 36 36 lakhs to Rs 35 69 
lakhs Arrears in tax collections during the year increased from 
Rs 4 29 lakhs to 6 20 lakhs, and the outstanding balances at the 
close of the year increased from Rs 5 17 lakhs to 6 04 lakhs No 
less than 23 municipalities had arrears to the extent of one-fifth 
or more of their current demands when the year closed Two 
Headquarters municipalities, namely Motihari and Monghyr, 
closed the year with uncollected arrears amoimtmg to 66 and 80 
pel cent respectively of their current demands The defective 
conditions of the loads, drainage, water supply and public health 
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offioore, and this seems to be duo m most cases to the absencse of 
sapemsion of reliable ofBcers 

Under the Local Self-Gkivemmont Act, Gkiremment is empow- 
ered to constitute Union Oommittees with powers to deal with cor 
tain matters of education roads, etc for small areas These com 
mittees are gradually disappearing since the passing into law of 
the Bihar and Onssa Administration Act of 1922 and during the 
year their numbers decreased from 61 to 84 Their place is now 
being taken by Union Boards constituted under the new Act One 
hundred and fifty Union Boards were working during the year 
but partly owing to the rather imphasard way in which these 
Boards were constituted and portly from lack of supemsion, their 
admimatmtive works tended to be stagnant and m many instances 
money was not utilised to the best advantage 

itunicipalities m Bengal hoTe a similar tale to tell of accu- 
mulated arrears which is not to the credit of the execntrvea For 
instance Howrah had outstanding balances of Rs 6,C3 120 for 
which no exphinotion has been given while Dacca has arrears to 
the extent of Rs 2 34 273 due mainly to litigation regarding the 
assessment Other municipnlihes with arreoiB exceeding Rs 25 000 
at the close of the year were Mymensing Bansal, Tollygunje 
Santipur South Suburban Hooghly-Chinflum Bally and Bankura 
A general unwillingness to adopt stringent measures is largely 
responsible for these henry accnmnlntions of unpaid tuxes but 
there are other factors also There is no such system as there is 
m Hadros and Bihar and Onssa for recorenug from the peisons 
responsible amounts that hare boon lost through their negligence 
The pronsion of satisfactory water snppliee occupied a large shore 
of attention among Bengal municipalities during the your There 
ore now 23 municipalities which have their own water works, and 
of these oulr fire date prior to the year 1000 Seven rannicipab 
ties m the Hooghli npanan area obtained their supplies from 
local mills while other municipalities hare important schemes on 
hand for the construction of new water systems Tube wells hare 
proved a succe^ful and cheap source of water supply m certain 
•oil^ and n large number of municipolities have decided to con 
struct such wells The future municipal administration of Ben 
gal on the whole, mnr bo regarded with hopefulness and doubt- 
less as the years go on experience will dictate the wisdom of 
oping local alTain more methodicollv than has been the case in the 
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past There iveie 82 local Boards with a total of 1,339 members 
during the year under review Union Boards continued to main- 
tain primary schools in certain districts, and a good deal of use- 
ful spade-work in respect of piimai’y education m iniial areas was 
done durmg the year The education of the rrual population and 
the advantages of local self-government are being steadily main- 
tained by Circle and Distiict Board officers, and such opposition as 
made itself felt at the commencement is gradually disappearing 

The financial position of most of the District Boards m the 
United Provinces continues to be very disquieting hTo fewer than 
12 had debit balances in 1927-28, and in the case of 32 Boards 
their recurring expenditure exceeds then income These Boards 
are, of course, living on their reserve funds which is all the more 
serious when it is realised that their finances are comparatively in- 
elastic and the amounts they are capable of raismg are insigni- 
ficant The spint of communalism, lack of experience and the 
inability of members to resist the temptation to mterfere m matters 
■of detail instead of contenting themselves with the control of 
policy aie all factors which are hampering successful admmistia- 
tion Whilst veiy little inteiest has been shown in public health, 
medical, sanitation and road problems, all the Boards have shown a 
keen interest in education No less than 19 Boards have framed 
schemes for the application of compulsory pnmaiy education to 
selected areas, and others have the matter under consideiation 

The condition of Municipal Boards in the United Provinces 
showed considerable improvement in 1927-28 The average attend- 
■ance of membeis at meetings, on the whole, was satisfactory, though 
there were some notable exceptions In Meerut, for instance, the 
total number of meetings was 101 Of these 24 proved abortive 
for want of quonim, and 48 had to be adjourned The total ex- 
penditure of Municipal Boards was greater than their mcome, 
though much less so than in the previous year There were some 
notable improvements in the public services, of which the mti educ- 
tion of four electric supply systems us an instance. Pifteen towns 
now have their own water supply systems, and in some of the laigei 
towns a regular programme for the constinction of bitumen boimd 
roads has been commenced Maternity and child weUare work is 
progressing rapidly, and there aie now 46 maternity and child wel- 
fare centres 

Opinions on the working of village panchayats in the United 
Provinces differ widely The quality of the judicial work done by 
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theae bodies lias not, however, been senonsly called m question, 
though the hope that the panohayata would relieve the regular 
courts of some of their work has not been fulfilled Reports are 
on the whole, however favonrable and there is a wide^read ao- 
ceptance of the view that the movement has come to stay 

The year 1928-29 was the fifth complete year since the Distnot 
Connells were established m Burma There were 28 District Conn 
cils 276 Circle Boards 11 790 Village Committees 28 School 
Boards 24 Depnty CommissioneTi) of Local Fnnds and 86 Hospital 
Funds. Circle Boards have not yet taken an effective part in the 
scheme of mral self government in Burma and although certain 
District Oonncila delegated certain powers to their snhordinato 
Circle Boards no Circle Funds were establudied during the year 
owing to lack of the necessary finance and oonseqnently the Circle 
Boards had no independent resources for expenditure on local 
subjects About half the number of Distnot Councils failed to 
maintain tbe roads in good order chiefly owing to the lock of 
adequate engmeanng staff Progress was however, made in the 
direction of edacation One hundred and ninety-one new Verna 
cular Schools were opened in backward localities with the aid of 
special provincial contnbutions There were no important changes 
in the administration of hospitals and public health in rural oreas 
The administration of Hunicipalities in Burma during the vear 
under review was satisfactory Ineein and Pegu ^runioipalities 
hove shown initiative in providing for free primary vemnoulor 
education bv each opening a free school The local government 
are preparing a Bill to prondo free and compulsory primary e<luca 
lion throughout Burma Progress was made with water and 
drainage schemes and several new hospital buildings were com 
pleted during the year 

Education and medical relief formed the chief plonks m the 
activities of the ilumcipalities and Distnct Boards of the Control 
Provinces daring the year 1037 28 and absorbed about 20 per cent 
and 7 per cent respectively of the former s income nnd 47 per 
cent nnd 7 per cent respectively of the Inner’s income There 

was a large increase in the number of schools dnnng the year 

from 85 to *1 173 — and many untrained teachers woro replaced by 
trained men and their pay nnd prospects improved Compulsory 
education was introduced in 8^ villages and two towns Th(i num 
ber of dispensaries tranifetred to municipal comTOitlees nnd district 
councils was 28 nnd 76 respectively Party feelings raanIfesleJ 
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llioin^rU O'! ni ci'ilnin iiniiiiiipnlitio'i, \\lnlo in otlicis ilic spirit of 
roinnninnl>>.in wn'; nunpnni A fiill jo ro)no\p ceifnin difficulties 
nolirod in <lip woiKinp of the Conjiul Piovinoes !^tnnicipnlities Act 
injrodnr/'d in ilie J^ofri-jlatno Council nnd rofcired to n Select 
Coniinijjct* (luring flic laCor parj of jho yeai. 

Con'-idf'r.ildo jjid/^io'''; ^w^9 made l)^ nil llic inunicipnlitios in 
A^'-nni nml njlonlion wa^ pi\on to ■antor supplies, lond liuilding, 
nnd sanitation on a \pi\ connnnndnhlo scale Tlic expenditure on 
lighting nnd eduention was jnei cased, nnd ^\ltll few exceptions the 
general financial position of the Jlonids ^^ns sntisfacloij Seven 
nnmndpal institutions were in debt to the goveininent at the close 
of the^car, lint, with the cxccjition of Sylhot nnd Novgong, which 
had bainnees of loans outstanding of Ifs. 72.001 nnd Its 31,GG1 
resppctnoly. the linhihtios nere not hon\\ The numher of vil- 
Inge authorities in the proMnees docrensed hy one during the year, 
nnd tlioir total inronie fell fioin Its 74.000 to Its 71,000 nnd the 
iot.d expendiluie fiom Its Ta.OOO to Its 73,000 The village 
eouits and pnnehaynts continued to ho popular nnd did useful work, 
pniticularly on the civil side The constitution of the 19 Local 
Boaids in the pro\incc uns thoioughly icMsed during the year, m 
cnnfoiimty viili (lie pioMsioiis of the ninonded Act, the non- 
Muhammadan representatnes being inci eased hy 33 per cent , the 
Muliammadan hv G4 per cent, nnd the planting inteiests hy 5 per 
rent The enlarged and le-modelled Boaids commenced their term 

of office on Apiil 1st, 1928. 

• « « 

Turning now to the vastly impoitant subject of Public Health, 
we may begin by drawing attention to the graph on the opposite 
page, from which some indication may be hod of the scope of 
the pioblems vliich face the doctors in this countiy 

The distribution of the population of India, the general poverty, 
and the haclcwardness in education make it inevitable that all im- 
provement in sanitary conditions should he almost entirely the work 
of the State Climatic and other natural conditions render the 
people of India pi one to many devastating epidemic or contagious 
diseases which have been stamped out in more fortunate countries 
Ceitam diseases like malaria, hookwoim, and kala azar are endemic 
in many parts of the country, and although these are all prevent- 
able, their prevention requires an amount of labour, financial ex- 
penditure, and determination, which, in existing circumstanced, 
can hardly he looked- for from the people themselves Municipali- 
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tiea and other imita of local self government are, as we have eeen 
taking an increasing share in this work not only by providing 
medical relief bnt also nndertnking schemes for water supply 
and by instmctmg children and parents in elementary notions of 
hygiene Bnt in addition to adverse nfltnral conditions social 
and religions onstoma and superstition place ohstaclee in the wav 
of the sanitary reformer As wo so often find in other matters, what 
in the west is one problem is in India a bnndle of problems each 
one having its roots deep in tradibonal usage or religion Pro- 
gress, therefore in this country is necessarily slow and made against 
greater obstacles and with greater eipenditnre of money and labour 
Tet in spite of all these things it cannot be contested that condi- 
tions of public health improve m India if not from vear to year, 
at ony rats from decade to decade Since the regular census m 
this country vtas started half a centnrv ago the population has 
grown sleadfly The greater port of this growth is no doubt due to 
the internal and external security and the freedom from famine 
•which followed the establishment of Bntish rule, but some credit 
is due to the spread of medical facilities and the strengthening of 
the orgonisations which deal with epidemics of plague malono, 
and other destructive diseases In the past everv important fair 
or other crowded gathering was a likely source of disease and death 
to manv thousands but now o-days medical arrangoments either 
prevent outbreaks of disease on these occasions or immensely mi ni 
miso their effects when they cannot be prevented The number of 
hospitals dispensaries and trained medical practitioners grows 
yearly and the gap between the demand and the supply of medical 
facilities in India continually nnirows Pvery housing water and 
other snnitarv scheme undertaken bv a municipality or other body 
IS a valuable contribution to the cause of public health and sanitn 
imn nnrl such schemes show a regular incrrase in nmnber 3ruch 
IS bopeil for from the education of tho rising generation and parti 
uularlr tlie girls in elementarv rnles of h^gIcnp In everv prov 
inre earnest efforts ore now being made to rope with the adverse 
■conditions outlined above 

During, the rear ]ff27 the Goremnient of 3Indnis sanctioned the 
appointment of health officers in eight municipalities and thirtv 
four of the eightv one munieipnlitios in the Presidencr now hare 
ihrir mm liealth offfrers Tlje Public ITpnUh Department was fur- 
ther expanded The project to investigate the prevnlenre of 
ranlans wa con«ummnt<Ml bv the creation of a special e«tnbil"h 
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ment for a period of two yeais, and systematized mvestigations in 
four badly affected aieas bare already been completed by this body 
A geogiapbical survey of tlie incidence of cbolera was completed 
duiing tbe year, and experiments were carried out to determine tbe 
relative efficacy of two aiiti-cboleia vaccines, one of wbicb is ud- 
ministeied by inoculation and tbe other by tbe moutb A geo- 
graphical survey of plague was also completed during tbe year 
jS'early two million people weie vaccinated, and tbe success rate 
of 96 per cent for piiniaiy cases shows that tbe lymph m use is of 
a very high protective value Tlie jMational Health and Baby 
"Week is steadily growing in popularity and has come to stay as an 
annual function Nearlv 30,000 lectuies were delivered during the 
veek and nearly Rs lakhs was collected and spent 

Tbe scheme for the expansion of medical relief in luial tiacts 
was further developed durmg the year by the sanction of 40 new 
dispensaiies facilities for dispensing anti-rabic treatment were 
extended to several mission hospitals and dispensaries throughout 
the Piesidency The training of nurses has been revised and the 
syllabus prescribed by the General Huising Council of England 
and Wales has been adopted with modifications suitable to this 
Presidency Lastly, considerable progre'^s was made in the cam- 
paign against hook-worm during the year 

In Bombay, except for a somewhat seveie epidemic of cholera,, 
the health of the Presidency as a whole compaied favourably both 
with the previous year and the quinquennial mean (1922-26) 
About 2,00,000 deaths were legistercd as due to fevers, malana 
alone accounting foi a little over 45,600 Additional doctors and 
dispensaries were piovided to cope with this disease, and a gener- 
ous distribution of free quinine was made Infant mortality received 
a setback during the year as compared with the previous year, and 
the birth-rate exceeded the death-rate by 11 13 per thousand The 
Presidency was visited with a severe epidemic of cholera, and over 
26,000 deaths were recorded The niimber of hospitals and dispen- 
saries and the number of patients tieated in them showed slight 
increases durmg the year 

In the United Provmces the Pioi'incial budh late m 1927 m- 
ci eased by 2 62 as compared with 1926 The death late, vis , 
22 69, was the lowest on recoid, due to a low fever moidality. 
No less than 162 infants out of every 1,000 born are said to have- 
died during the first year of life A total of 28.286 deaths from 
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ctolera 7 894 from small poi, 16 670 from plague 786 662 from 
forers and 12 186 from dysentery and diarrhcBa ^er© registered 
The Provincial Hygiene Institute ■was engaged on teaching anti 
mosqmto rrork research and the production of cinema films, etc , 
a pubbo health exhibition was also organised The malaxia branch 
earned out six malarial surveys and held a malaria class The 
sale and distribution of quinine was vigorously pushed. The 
Distnct Health Scheme was working m 28 distncts Ten whole- 
time medical officers for the inspection of schools were appointed 
at the ten centres "with large school popnlations e g Allahabad 
Lucknow, Agra Benares Cawnpore Meerut Bareilly Gorakhpur, 
Fyiabad and Jhansi The local government s grant for maternity 
and child welfare work etc was increased from Es 60 000 to 
Rs 69 600 Six new welfare centres -were opened bnnging the 
total number to 33 Baby ■weeks were held at 22 places 

The birth rate of Bengal rose slightly t c from 27*4 per mille 
in 1926 to 27 7 in 1927, and the death rate from 24 7 to 26'0 This 
resulted in an increase of 2 1 per mille in the population of the 
Presidency The death rate for 1927 showed on excess of 3 6 per 
cent in comparison ■with the previous year The mortabty from 
cholera (118 377) and small pox (42 614) practically doubled wbilrt 
that from dysentery and diarrh<ea ^,368) and respiratory diseases 
(32 911) showed sbght increases and that from fevers (780 006) 
and other canses declined to some extent The cholera death rate 
increased by 92 3 per cent as compared with the previous year, 
while the percentage of deaths to total mortality bos not been so 
high during the last ^ years No less than 12 99 630 o cs of 
onti-cbolera vaccine were issued or 6 times as much os m 1927 
{vtz 260 000 0 cs) The nnti-cholom inoculations performed were 
practically 14 times os many os in 1920 which shows the ever in-v 
creasing popularity of this measure The attack on sources of in 
fection was maintained and the Public Health Deportment diain 
fected 39 360 wells and 33 660 tanks The District Board staff 
and the publicity officers distnbnted posters, and gave lectures and 
magic lantern demonstrations Small pox was responsible for 
43 614 deaths (26 648 m 1920) The epidemic is the continuation 
of the quinquennial outbreak which started towards the end of 
1924 Opposition to vaccination in normal times amongst monv 
communities in the Presidencv accounts for the accumulation of 
unprotected persons and the resultant small pox epidemics The 
total number of deaths reported from fevers m 1027 was 789 OOG 
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ngniii'st 822,774 in 192G The inie pei iinlle fell fiom 17 7 to 17 G, 
and the peicentage of fevei deaths to total mortality from 715 to 
C() 3 Halaiia alone contiibuted 54 4 per cent, of the fever mortal- 
ify The campaign against inalaiia took the foim, as befoie, of 
exientiive and vide-spicad distiibuiiou of quinine The anti- 
malarial scliemes in connection with Banka Valley, Singaian- 
Toposi and Jaugipur verc being cairied out A number of anti- 
malaiia societies continued to v'Oik and a few additional societies 
were oiganised Tlic moitalitj- fiom kala-azar showed a fuithei 
decrease, the reduction in tlie piovincial late being 19 4 per cent. 
The campaign against this disease still continues The year under 
leview suipassed all past lecoids foi school hygiene work done by 
local bodies in the mufussil Giants weie made to the vaiious local 
bodies foi stalling 100 cla'sses of 10 dajs each for the tiainmg of 
dms The public health laboi atones at Calcutta and Dacca and 
the municipal Inboratoiv in Daijeeling examined over 12,000 
samples (chemical, bacteiiological and otheis). 

The healtli of tlie piovince of Bihai and Oiissa contmued to be 
geneially good duiing 1927, although a widespiead epidemic of 
choleia bioke out in the month of April Energetic preventive 
measures earned out in connection with the Bath-Jatia festival at 
Pun weie successful in limiting the cases of choleia to a compaia- 
tively small nunibei Anti-malana measuies, including a special 
malana suivey in the Ranchi Municipality, continued to be pushed 
vigoi ously . 

The engineenng staff of the Public Health Department was 
chiefly engaged on watei -supply piojects Tlie increasmg reliance 
on tube-wells for this purpose is a striking featuie, and nearly all 
the wells sunk on behalf of Government have proved successful 

The pioblem of leprosy in Bihar and Onssa is leceiving special 
attention A leprosy clinic, opened as an experimental measure 
in 1926, IS working at Bakhan, in Champaian District, and an- 
other has smee been opened in Darbhanga A third clmic at the 
cost of government has been opened experimentally at Hatigarh, 
in the distiict of Balasore, and the construction of buildings for a 
clinic at Cuttack has been completed The opening of a Pasteur 
Institute at Patna foi the treatment of anti-rabic cases has now been 
sanctioned 

In the Central Provinces the yeai 1927 showed a slight deciease 
in the birth and death-rates Small-pox, plague, and influenza 
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in a mild form have been present m many areas The Chhatia- 
garh Division and Jnbbnlpore AkoTa Amraoh and Wardha Bilas-- 
pnr Ewpnr and Drug distnota were badly infected ■with cholera 
Tbe special Welfare Committee of tbe Hed Cross Society consti 
tnted in 1926 to organise and expand maternity and infant welfare 
work made considerable progress and the Provinoial Government 
made a grant of Hs 30 000 to be devoted to this object Welfare 
centres in eighteen towns are now in being, and the usual Baby 
Week ” was held m thirty four towns In fact, health measures 
for women and children have gained a firm hold In accordance 
with the necessity for meaanres to counteiact the Bconrge of plague 
which IS endemio in Nagpur and Jnbbnlpore ‘ anti rat cam- 
paigns are pursued but these are not sufficiently systemalio Dn- 
Isss the meofures taken to destroy rats are earned ont continuously 
for a long period both during the time of plague and more especi- 
ally dnnng the period of immunity there seems little hope of stop- 
ping effectually the recnrrence of epidemics and the large towns 
will remain an endemio focus of plague 

In Burma during 192T the provincial birth and death rotas 
9ix , 25*03 and 19 55 per mille were lower than in the previous- 
year The excess of births over deaths was 69,859 — on increase o£ 
6 per mille in the popnlotion There was n decline in the provin- 
cial death rates for cholera and small pox while the mortality 
from plague rose A total of 62 467 cholera inoculations were per- 
formed Plogue deaths numbered 3 608 or 32 per 1 000 of popula- 
tion Anti plague measures (c g rot destruction and moculo- 
tion) were vigoroudv pu he<t Deaths from fever (76 321) were 
more and those from dv^entery and diarrhceo (8 279) were lower 
than in the previous venr Four hundred and eighty five deaths 
from ben ben were recorded in towns A Yonereal Diseases Bill to 
provide proper facilities for treatment and to prohibit the sale of 
qnack cures was under the consideration of the local Government 
The infantile mortnlitr rate which was 201*40 in 192G fell to 
103 06 per 1 OfK) births A total of 316 maternal deaths ■were 
registered in town^ The societies for the promotion of infant wel 
fare fnnclionod in 14 towns and two now centres were opened 
Bnhr Becks weie held nt sixteen places The increase in attend 
ance m Iiospitab and dispensaries continued during the year under 
report and about 13 000 patient* were treated by medical procll- 
tionens subsidi ed tn gorernment at a cost of about Its 1-4 per 
head 
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The birtli late in Assnni during 1937 “showed n slight decrease, 
and tlie death lato a slight increase as compaied witli the year 
I92G Tlie excess ef Ihe biith into over the death late was 6 78 
The collection and legistiation of vital slatistics is in many cases 
'defect ne in this jiioMiiee Tlic ■\eai was niaihed by a considerable 
incroa<;e in tlie moilality fiom eholeia, 15,000 deaths being re- 
coided fioin tins caus(> Cachai and Sylliet, in Surma Valley, and 
Nowgong, Sibsagai and Jlariang, in Assam Valley, weie seriously 
-affected The death late fiom small-pox also lose The increase 
in small-pox moitality m lecent years is attiibuted to insufficient 
protection by vaccination, due to inefficient supei vision of the vac- 
cinatois The local go\einment took adequate steps to remedy 
this The campaign against kala-aKar continued with unabated 
vigour ,ind with conspicuous success Both the number of cases 
treated and of deaths fiom kala-azai deci eased by slightly over 30 
per cent., and about the middle of the year the universal or mass 
free tieatmcnt by uiea stibamine was mtiuduced thioughout the 
province Anti-mal.iiial measuies ueie continued The price of a 
course of treatment consisting of 20 tablets of quinine sulphate is 
now 4A annas 

In the Punjab, so fai as the death late (27 5 pei mille) was 
concerned, the yeai 1927 was one of the healthiest years on lecord, 
though choleia was epidemic and was lesponsible foi 11,286 deaths 
The deciease in moitality, as compaied with the pievious year, 
was 9 06 pel mille and was attributed to the relatively low death 
rate fiom plague and fevers The birth late, which was 42 3 per 
mille, was in excess of the pievious yeai by 7 per mille The 
infant mortality rate, being 167 50 pei 1,000 births, was unusu- 
ally low, mainly due to the almost complete absence of epidemic 
malaria duimg the yeai The Punjab Health School was provin- 
cialised The Epidemiological Buieau was mamly concerned with 
work in connection with the malaria forecast and surveys, the study 
-of epidemic malaria, spleen census, exammation of water supplies 
and other experimental, statistical and routine work Twenty- 
eight qualified health visitors were employed during the yeni by 
local health committees 

In the Horth-West Erontier Provmce, in 1927, the birtE rate 
(29 3 per mille) showed a slight decrease, while the death rate (22 0 
per mille) increased The infant mortality late rose from 146 67 
per 1,000 births in 1926 to 150 77 in 1927 The chief causes of 
{mortality in the province as a whole were fevers f88 673 deaths) 
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ond respiratory diseases (1 961 deaths) The natnher of hoepifala 
and dispensaries during the year increased by one The Lady 
Bolton Dais Training Centre at Dera Ismail Khan did excellent 
Tvork 

• • • 

The greatest ■weakness of the present educational situation in 
India IB the widespread illiteracy of the masses It is here that 
the most urgent need for action lies but the problem is rendered 
difficult by factors peculiar to the country India is a land of TOst 
spaces and her comm'unicatipns ore etiU far in defect of her re- 
quirements Immense numbers of her people ere poor and igno- 
rant bound by iron tradition and age old custom Above all, the 
women teachers who are the prune instrument of elementary edu- 
cation m all other civBised countries are scarcely available for this 
work in India Educated men drift inentnbly from the country 
side to the towns and the village school master u therefore iso- 
lated too feeble a ray to dispel the surrounding gloom of ignor 
auce unaided But there is a glimmer of hope in the policy of 
encouragmg medical men to settle down and open dispensaries in 
rural aieas for their presence ought to stimulate intellectual life 
in such places Yet m spite of these difficulties steady progress 
u being made It is gratifying to notice also, that much attention 
IB being given to the enlightenment of the mosses in general and 
to that of the backward dosses and of women in particular In 
this report will be found graphs specially compiled for the purpose 
of showing the progress of women s education in nil branches over 
a long penod These graphs together with those which show ex 
pcndiluro of all kinds on education in Indio have been specially 
prepared in the hope that thev will be useful to students of Indian 
sorinl problems for m the education of India s women will bo 
found one of the most potent of all the forces now at work for her 
jirogre^^ and uplift Owing to the socinl customs and religious 
prejudices of large and important sections of the population the 
difficulties in the wnv of women s education ore espeeialh great 
The demand for mcli eiluration has hitherto been very snioll and 
this is the fir<t nnd greatest obstacle \nother oh«tnrle is the 
senons dearth of women teachers who mu t mainU undertake the 
in<tntction of illiterate sister^ \ handfnl of enlightened Indivl 
duals it IS true defving caste precept and ancient usage have 
in isted on the e<lucation of their womenfolk hut the sum total of 
these efforts I n\e hitherto been almost negligilde Becentlv liow 
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ever, many hopeful signs have appeared The growing enlighten- 
ment of the people is tending to break down the old prejudices, 
women themselves seem less satisfied with the customary illiteracy 
of their mothers and grandmothers, female education and co-edu- 
cation in the primary classes have already attamed somewhat im- 
pressive dimensions; schools and colleges for women are on the 
increase; women are being encouraged to take up physical tram- 
mg, games and vocational education, and, perhaps best of all, pro- 
paganda m this excellent cause is widespread There is a steady 
increase in the number of girls schools and girl pupils In 1927- 
28, the number of lecognised institutions for girls rose by 2,002 to 
30,003, whilst their strength increased by 94,999 to 1,213,546. 
There were 46,855 boys readmg in girl’s schools while, on the other 
hand, 733,199 girls were under instruction in boys’ schools, so that 
the total number of girls reading in recognised institutions was 
nearly two millions (1,899,890). The vast maj’ority of these girls, 
however, are reading in primary schools In all India there were 
only one hundred and eighty-two women studymg m medical col- 
leges and one hundred and thirty-four in trammg colleges for 
teachers There are eight Primary Education Acts m force in the 
Provinces, but of these only four — the Bombay, Madias, the 
United Provinces and Assam Acts — ^were applicable to girls at the 
end of the year 1927-28 

Compulsoiy education is another matter which deserves special 
mention. It had begun to come slowly into favour before the Re- 
forms, and smce their inception the need for it has been more 
generally recognised The populai legislatures early declared 
themselves m favour of the principle, but the Municipalities and 
District Boards at first showed some hesitation in adoptmg it 
They seemed loth to identify themselves either with any coercive 
measures or with the imposition of the additional taxation neces- 
sary to meet the cost of compulsion But, happily, this attitude 
IS gradually disappearing, and to-day we find compulsory primary 
education spreading over an ever-mcreasing area The latest 
figures available show that compulsion has been introduced in 114 

Municipalities and 1,527 rural areas 

Progress is still hampered by the chionic poverty of the masses 
and their hereditary prejudice to educational innovations, but 
Ministers are displaying more and more courage, enthusiasm 
and initiative in this part of their work They are closely 
studying the problems involved and taking such steps as seem beat 
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fitted to solve them In particular they are gradually eluninatmg 
the old inefficient, one-tcaoher vfllage school and are endeavour 
mg to provide the chfldren of the agnoultnrai classes with mstrnc 
tion more suitable to their ciroomBtances The grant m aid sva- 
tem too IS receiving attention Side by side with these improve 
ments is gomg on a process of decentralisation of control Mum 
cipolities and Local Boards are being entrusted with more and more 
powers and functions, and many of these bodies ore exercising their 
mcreased responsibilities with care and wisdom A particularly 
satisfactorv feature of recent developments in education is the m 
creasing attention now being devoted to the education of children 
belongmg to the depressed classes Owing to differences in the 
manner of classification m the provinces it is difficult to give ac 
curate figures of the total number of pupils belonging to the 
depressed classes who are now under metmction The majority of 
the provmcial reports however now classify untouchables ’ or 
outcast Hindus separately from Aborigines Hill tnbcs and other 
backward classes Lenvmg aside Burma, where there are no un 
tonchahles and Assam where it is impossible to diatmguish between 
the large onmbers of Aborigines and Hill tribes and the nntouoh 
ables properly so called the total number of depressed class pupils 
reading m oil kinds of institutions m the remaining seven provinces 
was 80C 063 This figure bears tbe percentage of 2 8 to the total 
depressed class population of these provinces as agninsi the oil 
Indio figure for all communities of 4 6 The number of depressed 
cla^n pupils have shown o satisfootory increase, but much leeway 
has still to be made up In nil provinces except Bungal, the 
number of scholars reading at the secondary and University stages 
is still depressinplv smalt One satisfactory feature of tho reports 
from tho piovjnccs is in the increase m tho number of depressed 
class pupils reading in ordinary schools and m the number of caste 
pupils reading m the special schools mainlv intended for the dc- 
pres*e(l classes In tho Punjab ns many os 16 809 pupils out of a 
total of 19 019 were reading m ordinarr schools and in Madras 
out of a total of 282 710 pupils reading in schools especially in 
tended for the depres^eil classes nearlv 70 000 were casto pupils 
The Government of ^ladras hns continued to insist on all pub 
licU managed schools lieing locoteil in quarters accessible to tho 
depress^ classes During tbe veor 210 schools situatetl in inacces- 
sible quarters were removed to oecessible centres In consequence 
of tlie policv ndoptetl per cent of tlie schools under (he nnn 
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In ll<n«hnN tlnno wa^^ an im*u>a<o of noaily 0,000 tlcpiessed class 
pupiK \ind<‘i in^tiurlion. and ilic Dncctor of Public Insliucfion, 
Bomba\ , i<*))oilv tl»ai '* (be picpidiee ap-ainst the dopiessod class 
cluldien i*- li<^eninp In (be Decc.in (lieio is litile doubt that 
(bose uunniuniln^^ ai<' ^ll,lnnp in (be general anakeniiig of tbe 
backwaid cl i'"'es 'J'beio aie fewei *^lgn^ of nnv sueb awakening 
in Gujeiat Tlie l)iiee(oi of Public Insti action in tbe United 
PioMiues nKo lepoiiv (bal en‘<te jircjudicc is bi caking donn, and 
states (bat ‘‘ (liorc i*' now no ‘^(long opposition to these boj’s read- 
ing in tbe ordinal} Ponid '^diooK and tbe nuinbei of sucli boys is 
iiuiea'^ing Still stiongei e\idcnee of the bicaking down of caste 
pre(udue i^ to be found in one Inspectoi’s icpoit that bigb caste 
l)o\s weie found to be lending in a nuinbci of schools lor the de- 
picssod classes *' 

Tlie bigbei biandn's of education sbaic with tbe pnmaiy stages 
the jn aglet's winch lias taken place dining leceut yeais Tbeie is 
a feeling abioad that bowe\ei satisfactory may be tbe position of 
secondaiy and uln^tlsli^ education fiom tbe quantitative point of 
view, from the qualitatno tlicre is much to be desned This is 
O'tpcciallv true of socoudaiy education, wbicb, geneinlly speaking, 

IS poor as conipaied with Western standards, and is m parts ill 
regulated Tlie metliods of instruction aie faulty, tbe staff takes 
little interest in its woik and tbe ambition of tbe pupils is gener- 
ally meicenaiy Too sliglit attention lias been given in tbe past 
to tbe moial, ':ocial, and plnsical sides of education — ^tbe intel- 
lectual side has been eveiytbing It is encouraging to observe, 
bowevei, that seiious attention is now being paid to physical train- 
ing in Ibe schools and some provinces now have whole time Diiec- 
tois of physical education Little impiovement, though, is to be 
looked foi as long as tbe demand for secondary education remains 
what it IS, foi effoits aie likely to lead to nothing more than tbe 
mere multiplication of institutions of tbe present inefficient and in- 
effectual type It seems to be recognised that tbe system of second- 
ary education stands in need of some overhauling so as to bring it 
mole into line with piesent-day requirements and aspirations It 
IS lecognised, too, that since even at best only a small portion of 
India’s vast population can hope to pass beyond tbe stage of second- 
ary education, this education should be soim'd and complete in it- 
self Hence there is a growing desire and an increasing endeavour 
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to reconstmot n eo as to separate secondary and nmversi^ ednca 
tion confining each to its proper spliere and moking tlie former 
self-contained Boards of Secondary and Intermediate Edncation 
or Boards of Secondary Education have been constituted in certain 
provinces and are doing valuable vrork Intermediate colleges have 
been established in some places and vocational training is hccom- 
ing steadily more popular This is satisfactory since unemploy 
ment among the middle classes is due largely to the purely liter 
ary type of the education hitherto imparted There is still great 
scope for the expansion of professional and technical education In 
1927 28 there were in all India 18 Engmeenng Colleges and 
schools with an enrolment of 4,283 These mav be classified ni 
follows 

Engineering Colleges — 7 with 2 084 scholars 

Engmeenng schools — 11 with 2,219 scholars 

It should be noted that Engmeenng Schools mclndes Survey 
mg Schools 

TJnliLe pnmory and secondary edncation university education 
is not under the entire control of Frovinoial Oovemnenis A few 
universities ore directly under the Government of India which 
contmues to exorase certam powers in respect of these universities 
formerly the great mujonty of Indian Universities were exomin 
mg bodies testing the attainments of the nlnmni of groups of in 
dividual and often scattered colleges sometimes inadequatelv 
stoITed and equipped whose ambition usually outran their capacity 
The old universities are one by one being remodelled so as to be 
both teaching and examming bodies and new ones are being set up 
Further a desire to relegate prelimmary work to the intermediate 
colleges and to confine the universities to higher instruction is now 
evident particularly in the United ProTmoes Colleges have boon 
reorgauiBod new methods of administration adopted and now 
courses of instruction introduced Unfortunately tfie establish 
Tnent of nco colleges seems to be loading to nn undesimblo com 
petition for students and consequently a lowcnng of the stand 
ard of education The inauguration of the Cenlral Inter Univer 
aity Board might provide a safeguard against this danger and it if 
po niblo that the growing tendency to specialiie in tlie tcnrbing of 
particular subjects will in the end provide a way out 

The attack on illiteracy has not been confined to the formal 
iducalion inililutioni Becogtusmg that education in the true 
•eoee is a Ijfe-long proresi and that adult edurntion is o necesuly 
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if tlio 0 (>\intvN io lia\c nu clcctoiatc able to uuderstaud and 
pioppil} ii'-e tlio sufiiafro ilud lu\< been coiifeued upon it, Ministers 
luue been luiniufr then attention to this iiupoitaiit pioblem The 
uiban population pic^ent'- no dl^lu•ult^ , foi the towns offer much 
•^cope foi the uin\ei‘<it\ exteu'^ion lno^elncnt The case of +he 
nnal ])oj)u]at ion, hou«>\(>i, is difteieiit, and to meet tlieir wants 
\anous nieasvues lia\<' been adopted. One of these is the oigani- 
‘^atnm of lei tines on in.itteis (onnectod with healtli and welfaie. 
anotliei is tlie niglit s( hool nio\einent, anothei, tlie device alieady 
mentioned of eneoui aging niedieal men to settle down in the vil- 
laires. \et anothei is the establishment of Milage libiaries and 
elemental \ litei.n\ societies All these aie yielding small but 
fax oiii able lesulls It is dilluull to gne accuiate details for the 
mimbei and stiengtli of stliool*; Joi adults in the piovinces since 
111 nian\ jnoMiucs no disiniction is made in classification between 
S( liooK wlnili le.illx pioxnle foi the education of illiterate adulte 
and seliools. espeeialh night and pait-time schools, which are 
attended most laigoK 1)\ oidinnix jirimaiv school children who 
aie nnnhle to attend da^ s( hools Tlie Punjab is still leading the 
w.ix in the pioM-'Uon of schools foi illiterate adults, and the acti- 
MtiC' of the Puial Coniuiunitx Boaid and tlie Distiict Community 
CoiuieiU in the mattei of jiioviding village libiaiies, lantern slides, 
lectuie note^ and jianiphlcts luue gieatly stimulated the movement 
foi mass education By the end of the year under review veina- 
culai libiniie'- open to adults, liad been staited in nearly two 
thousand xeinaculai middle schools m the Punjab 

Tlie following tables will show at a glance the uumbei of in- 
stitutions and scliolais in India, and the total expendituie on edu- 
cation in lespect of lecognised institutions dm mg the year 1927- 
28 

Institutions and SchoJais, 1927-28 


Type of Insfcifcufcion 

1 

iNSimmoNS 

1 

SCHOIciBS 

1 

For Males 

For Females 

Males 

1 

1 

Females. 

Recognised Institution • 

189,792 

30,003 

1 

9,260,266 

1,899,890 

i 

Un-recognised Institution 

31,636 

1 

3,878 

618,611 

j 

96,666 
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Total exptndxtuTO on Education tn India 1927-2S 
(Eeoognifted InetihihonB ) 


lU. 

1 From Gorenunent Fond* 13 66 OT 478 

3 From Bocird and Mtmloipal Funds 8 78^ 437 

ft. From Fern 6 44 71 633 

4 From other sonrcoa 3 93^,271 


Total £5^78 819 


We may uow turn to the pio^'esa of education in the Provinces- 
dunng 1927-28 the lateat year for which provincial reports are 
available In Madras coneidemhlo progress was made in the pro- 
vision of elementary education Sanction was accorded for the 
opening of G87 Board elementorv schools for Boys under the Taluk 
Boards and C12 schools for Bove under the mnnagement of village 
panchayats with the aid of provincial funds Funds wore also 
placed at the disposal of the Dislnct educational councils for the 
opening of nearlv 100 schools for boys under private management 
The Madras Corporation mtrodaced compulsory education in all 
divisions of the citv for nil children of school-going Hge except 
Muhammadan girls As an experimental measure sanction was also 
accorded for the opening of odnlt education classes h\ non-ofhoiol 
and honorary workers in 16 selected centres Sanction was also 
accorded during the •\ear for the opening of 409 Boanl elementary 
schools for boys involving on annuol recurring expenditure of over 
one Inkb of rupees The increasing demand for women teachers 
necessitated the opening of 4 additional training schools for mis- 
tresses The number of public elementary schools for boys in- 
creased from 40 378 to 4S 407 ond their strength from 1 085 C17 to 
i 094 138 The total number of teochers in public schools also in 
creased from 83 280 to 87 078 while the number of trained men 
amonf. them increased from T9 913 to 43 002 Excellent progress 
was also made in female education during tho year under review 
the number of schools for Indian girls rising from T 607 to 4 273 
and their eliength fiom 240 8C4 to 280 200 Dunng 1027 28 there 
were 6So 339 girls attending oil grades of institutions ns against 
631 C40 dunng the previous year The total number of training 
schools for women under vanous managements was 41 and the 
numltcr under training 1 973 

F/ducation in tho Bombay Presidency has progre^wd at a rate 
which has eclipsed even the most sanguine expecUUonj and the 
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mam pioblem fo-day is tlie piovisiou of sufficient funds to ccipe 
witli tlie all -1 oimd expansion of both primary and secondary edu- 
cation The total number of recognised and unrecognised educa- 
tional institutions m Ibe Piesidency increased by 502 tn 16,713 and 
tbe number of pupils in them by 43,439 to 1,192,153 Out of a 
total of 26,812 towns and villages 10,327 possess schools, and the 
peicentage of male scholars under instruction to the total male 
population was 9 43 against 9 12 in the precedmg yeai, while that 
of female scholars under instruction to the female population was 
2 58 against 2 43 The total expenditure on education m the Pre- 
sidency lose by ovei 8 lakhs to about 390 lakhs, government funds 
contiibutmg 51 4 per cent. Board funds 17 6 per cent, fees 17 7 per 
cent -and other sources 13 3 per cent Primaiy schools absorbed 
over Rs 197^ lakhs, exclusive of expenditure on inspection, m- 
sti notion and repaiis Primaiy schools for boys mcreased by 459 
to 12,759 and the number of pupils in them by 27,911 to 879,394 
The numbei of girls under instruction in piimary schools was 
211,279, an mcrease of 12,675 The number of District Local 
Boards and klunicipal Schools foi boys and girls inci eased by 347 
to 11,521, and the number of pupils m them by 27,878 to 871,013 
There are 12 tiainmg institutions for men with 840 pupils and 18 
for women with 637 pupils The total number of Muhammadans 
under mstruction mci eased by 9,676 to 197,595, of whom 42,527 
were girls There aie nearly 480,000 Hindus receiving instruction 
in inteimediate institutions and 129,756 members of the backward 
classes, including 63,620 of the depressed classes 

The general condition of secondary education in Bengal con- 
tinued unsatisfactory, although it has been possible to improve 
the difficulties of employment of teacheis to some extent by m- 
creasing the lates of fees, taking additional grants fiom Govern- 
ment, and by the institution of a Piovident Fund But the majoi- 
ity of teacheis employed in schools under piivate management are 
still badly paid, and in many cases inefficiently qualified There 
was much room for improvement in the method of recognition in 
High Schools, the couise taught by them, and in the natiue of 
examinations to which High School pupils are piesented A pio- 
posal for the mstitution of a Boaid of Secoudaiw Education is now 
undei the consideiation of Government and until that conies into 
existence there can be little hope for lefoim Primaiy education 
has made good progiess duiing the Tear The numbei of schools 
for Indian boys increased fiom 38,187 to 38,990 Of this number 
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681,418 were HinduB and 800 603 were Mnlianimadanfl A iam ol 
Ri 62 30 249 woe spent on TnAin tA^Tiing primary schoola daring the 
year compared with Ka 66 90 162 in the previonfl year The 
nnmber of secondary echoola for Indian bo 3 rfl increased from 2 806 
to 2,884 and High and iliddlo English schoolB mcreaaed by 13 to 
CO respectively The nnmber of recognised and unrecognised 
schools for Indian girls increased from 16 040 to 16,904 and the 
number of pupils attending them from 8G3 901 to 394,026 

The total number of Huhammadan pupils in all types of edu 
cationnl institutions in Bengal was 1,236 700, and the number of 
ITuhammadan girls enrolled in recognised institutions was 242,483 
against 221 200 in the previous year Female education in the 
Hufllim community m Bengal is only increaBing in the primary 
stage In the higher stages of edocoiion the number of girls is 
practically the some as it was several ^ears ago 

In the United Provinces education continued to make great 
strides During 1927-28 the ntunber of educational institutions 
increaMd from 24 820 to 25 848 of which 23,270 were recognised 
institutions There was an increase of G per cent, m the total 
number of scholors enrolled during the year and the percentage to 
the total population was 3 IG against 2 97 last year The expendi 
ture on education increased from Bs 337 79 to Ha 364 00 lakhs 
of which the Government’s shore wos 57 96 per cent A beginning 
has been made in the extension of compulsory primary education 
in rural areas under the new Act The scheme of 19 District 
Boards for the institution of compulsory primary education bos 
been sanctioned by Government, whilst in the case of 14 other 
boards schemes have been approved and will be pul into operation 
as soon as funds ore available The most formidable difficulty in 
the way of the expansion of piimory education in rural areas is the 
comparative inelasticity of District Board funds Formerly 00 per 
cent of the cost of edncntion wos met by Government but under 
the new Act District Boards must meet on ever increasing proper 
tion of the totol expenditure Government Lave olso sanctioned the 
schemes of 0 more Municipal Boards for compulsory pnmnry edu 
cation and the number of municipalities in which it is now cn 
forced is 30 Secondary education ha' also progressed consider 
•bly iinco the publication of our Inst report The number of 
secondary institutions rose from 8S9 to 009 and enrolments from 
1 32 3C0 to 1 40 564 and the expenibture fncTeascd from TO 31 
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Inichs lo JK 87 ol whicli 5^7 pei cent \\U8 met by 

pioMiiri il fuiiils 'llicie n,js ji .slig-]it inoiense in the number of 
Hjtrli ami Mitbllc m'IiooK Iiom 1236 io 243, and in tlie enrolments 
iroin ()<.(i78 to 73 I3() 'I’lio innldlo bcbools a class aie lepoited 
to be inetluu'nt. ulnlo tlic liiprb Sthools vai\ in efficiency. There 
iiti'- been a (eit.iiii .uiioinit oi dciei loiatiou m the standard of 
hii'rlmh .In .1 K-Nuh ot the mtiodnction oi the vernacular as a 
.nediuio lit iii-tim'tion It in •'ucomaging' to note, Iiovevei, that 
.» bettei ami nuue.utiK' tipe of di'-eipline a.i*: noticeable dui mg 
the }oai. due to the Npie.ul ol the Bo\ >Seout movement and phy- 
Nieal ti.unnig and the intiodmtion into the cuniculum of first 
aid iml m.uiii il ti. lining 3’he numbei ol educational institutions 
lor gnl‘- in llie TTnited Biomiiccn in^e iioni 1,807 to 1,872 and 
eniolmeiits fioni 80 324 to 83.1 J2 .Sj'teen pei cent of the total 
eniolnientN (.iiue tiom ^Mu'^linis 3 jiei i ent fiom Indian Chns- 
tiaiiN 7.3 pel (ent tioin ITigli (’.isle Hindus and 2 pei cent fiom 
tin' depie-Nod el.i'.NCN I’lieie ueio 26 jiost-intei mediate students at 
tin' Hobel Tholuiin College liUeKnow. and 18 at the Ciossthwaite 
GirK’ College it All.iiiabad Tln'ic aie non 13 High Schools for 
Girls 111 tin* pioMine, as .igainst 11 last yeai, 4 being lecognised. 
Lack of fi, allied uonieii teacheis is still <i cieat hindrance to the 


spread of female education in this piovmce Manr local Boards 
have no sense oi lesponsihilih* foi gnls’ schools and some even do 
not appeal to p.iy standaid lates foi tinined teacheis In one 
circle alone II schools -weie closed foi lack of funds 


In tlie Pnniab the percentage of pupils undei instruction to 
the total population dining the year 1927-28 was 6 04 against 
5 72 the pievioiis voai The figuies foi boys only giyes a per- 
centage of 9 77 against 9 32 Moie th.m a thud of the total in- 
crease foi the yeai was eontiibntcd by Ambala Division with 21,802 
additional pupils Multan was next with 5.416 pupils and Rawal- 
pindi third with 1,991 The total emolment m all schools for the 
year was 1,248,131, an inciease of 65,395 Piimary schools showed 
an increase of 43,689 scholais In the cities of Lahore and Am- 
ritsar, where compulsion has been enforced for some tune, 93 and 
94 per cent respectively of the hoys of school age are reported to 
be at school There is a general keenness among the people for 
education, and the q-uestion of future advance is mainly a question 
of funds Adult education is growing in popularity, and the 
establishment of village libraiies is greatly assisting the spread of 
literacy 
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The education of girls is also adTancmg rapidly in the Punjab 
The total roll has risen bjr 13 8 per cent and another important 
feature of the statistics is the increase of 10,333 girls in boys 
schools for Indians compared with 3 846 in 1924-26 That the 
number of such girls should have doubled in the course of three 
rears is of good augury for the future of co-educahon The atti 
tude of the Legislative Council towards education genemllj is verr 
encouraging 

The number of secondorv schools in the Punjob increased from 
2 C2G to 3 048 an increase of 422 or 1C per cent Of this number 
404 are remacular secondary institutions 17 are anglo-remoculor 
middle and one a high school The increase m the number of 
scholars is GO 414 giving a total of 661 193 

Marked educntionol progress was made in Burma during the 
year 1927-28 Four important public committees pnxluced their 
reports and two departmental oommitiees submitted recommenda 
tlons during the year The number of public schools (7 123) id 
creased by 238 of which 191 were new schools opened under 
government s special fire-veor scheme for new schools in backward 
districts The existing schools were better attended the total num 
her of pupils (478 441) increasing by 36 139 Over 70 per cent 
of these were still in the Lower Primary Stage at the close of the 
year The total expenditure on education in 1027 28 was 
Bs 2 18,44 339 or Us 24 bO 536 more than in the previous year 
The average expenditure per head of the population was Its 1 10-6 
of winch Ils 1 2-0 was met from public funds There were 24^ 624 
bors receiving pninary education in Burma at the rlo^ of tlie 
rear, an iiicreasc of 14 012 The corresponding numl>er of girls 
was 1G9 178 an mcicase of J3 423 

The number of Muhoramndans under instruction in public 
schools n-ns 23 234 and the corresponding number in private 
schools was G 278 TJie number of girls nttondiug schools in 
creased bv 14 542 ond the peicenloge in the lower pnmarv stonil 
ards was 80 compared with 70 for boys 

Secondary education showed no change during tlie rear The 
^lven Committee presented its report on profc^sfonal and technical 
education during the rear and recommended tn^rr aha that toco 
tionol education should not 1>c ottempted m ordinary schools and 
that Q I’roTincioI Board of Commercial and Tndu'tnnl Fdocotlon 
should W established 
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In lorcnl \oniv <lir ninioi poihou of the funds allotted for edu- 
cational puipn‘.os in tlio punince of Biliai and Oiissa has been 
do^o(<'d to pnmar\ schoolb, and the losult has been a gieater m- 
ou''i‘-e in the nunihei of scliooK and the pupils attending them 
The total numljoi of ])iinini\ vohool*? of all classes \Mtli Indian and 
I'mopean boA ^ and giiK ittcndiiig them lose fioni 30.24T to 39,711, 
and the numhei of pujiiK attending tlioin fioni 911,071 to 904,702 
Xo additional giants foi piiinaiy education i\eie made by the 
tToieinment but the total incicase in the diicct expendituie fiom 
public funds amounted to Its 3,74,707 Theie iias a fall m the 
numiier of unaided ^chooIs m 12 of the 21 distiicts, but this is not 
altogethei to be depiecated smee mnnv of the schools spimg up m 
places uhcic they are not icnilr icquiied Tlieie was a gieat deal 
of stagnation in the educational life of the piovince, and the main 
loasoiis foi (ho pool piogicss made In many pupils aie pooi teach- 
ing incgular attendance (he admission of verv ^ouug childien, 
and a bndc of interest on the pait of p.ii cuts A laige iiumbei of 
pnmaiy sdmols c\i<t \\ith a single teachei, ulio is fiequently un- 
ti. lined The latest (ensu‘d of such bchools indicates that theie aie 
‘ii 013 pnniaiv schools staffed i\ifh onl} one teachei This condi- 
fion of things nafuially jiiodures sfagn.ition since a laige number 
of pupils ue\ei get l) 0 }ond the last chiss and aie TiithdraTni fiom 
schools bofoic ^hc^ h.ne learned e^en to read oi wiite Theie was 
an incicase in (lie nnmher of secondaiy scliools in the piovince din- 
ing (he rear from 730 to 778, while the number of pupils mcieased 
fiom 101,703 to 114,704 

To meet the ciiticism that education in the piovince was too 
hteiaiy, action was taken in seveial distiicts by Government dur- 
ing the leai A school m agiicultuie was opened in the Bilnam 
Middle Yeinaculai School in Patna District, and schools m cai- 
penteiiug and tailoiing iieie staited in a few middle schools lu 
othei distiicts Unfoitunately local bodies aie taking veiy little 
interest in vocational education, and even the much talked of 
cliarlJia is losing its populaiity m the majority of districts 

Female education in the province of Bihai and Oiissa is still 
in its infancy, hut considering the serious social obstacles which 
blocks its progress, the achievements of the year under review 
may be considered satisfactoiy There were 2,978 educational in- 
stitutions for girls in the province at the close of the year, with 
121,164 scholars The formation of women’s associations at 
Patna, Cuttack and Eanchi is stimulating the demand for the edu- 
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cation of girls but progress la mamlj hampered for want of quali- 
fied women teachers With o view to remedying this need the 
Goremment sanctioned a speoial scale of pay for trained women 
matriculates m the Temacular teachers semces hut even this 
failed to attract the teachers required 

In the Central Provinces steady progress was mode during the 
year under review The total number of pupils receiving instruo- 
tion increased bv 16 686 reprebentmg all kinds of educational in 
stitutions The enrolment in high schooU ro«e to 6 172 the highest 
figure vet reached m this province while that in primary schools 
increased by 7 335 The Central Provinces Primary Education 
Act amended during the year to enable local bodies to intro- 
duce compulsion m onv area by stages There was a decrease in 
the total expenditure on education from Es 1 Ip Cd 033 to 
Rs 1 11 38 870 niQinlv due to the payment in the previous year 
of special grants to local bodies for Nemacular school buildings 
A change in pobcy was made in respect of female education dunng 
the year, the responsibility for opening new %emDcular schools 
for girls being transferred from Government to local bodies 

The number of depressed cIom pupils increased from -10 077 to 
40 848 during the year 

In Assnm the %ear 1927-28 was marked by the most tubstoniial 
increase m the number of schools and pupils that has been re- 
corded since the formation of Assam o' u separate province The 
number of institutious and scholars increased from 6 708 and 
283 G70 fo 0 707 nud 717 031 respectirely Expenditure in oil 
institutions for bovs and girls increased In 7*4 per cent the cost to 
the provinciol revenues rising bj 9 per cent During the year 
under review the Assom Primary Education Act was brought into 
force The number of primary schooN for boys increased from 
4 377 to 4 719 and tbeir enrolment from 109 003 to 217 034 A 
eorrcspondinj. increase was recorded in the numlwr of secondary 
hcbools for bo}8 which increased from 346 to 357 nnd their enrol 
menl from 4C 312 to 60 320 The nuniWr of puls reading in schools 
inrrcaird from 37 802 to 43 701 The number of Ten Garden 
Schools itvM fnim fy-y with 1 70S pupils to 81 •rhools with 2 281 
pupils 

The total number of eduratinual institution of nil kinds in the 
North "West Frontier Province rose from 1 03.3 to 1 118 while the 
numlter of pullir in titutions for bovs increased from 001 to 7f2 
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Tlie numbei of pupils in all institutions rose from 69,718 to 76,766, 
namely, by 7,038 In private uniecognised institutions there was 
a. decline to 407 pupils and in public schools of all kinds the number 
•of pupils lose by 7,505 The percentage of male scholars to the 
total male population shows a slight inciease from 6 0 to 6 6, and of 
"111 scholars to the total female population fiom 7 to 8 The 
percentage of boy pupils to the male population of school-gomg 
age in ci eased from 33 7 to 37 2, the coiiespondmg figures for giils 
being 4 8 to 5 4 The numbei of primary schools and scholars in 
them at the end of 1927-28 was 601 and 32,575 respectively 
The numbei of children attending the piimaiy schools of pnmaiy 
and secondary schools lose from 51,967 to 58,337, an mcrease of 
12 6 per cent The diiect expenditure on primary education m the 
Noidh-West Frontier Piovince incieased from Rs 3,23,310 to 
Rs 3,30,154 The cost of maintammg a primary school fell from 
Rs 591 to Rs 549, and the average annual cost of educatmg a 
pupil m a primary school fell from Rs 11-13-2 to Rs 10-11-11 
The returns foi the yeai under leview with respect to female edu- 
cation showed a use m the numbei of institutions and a substantial 
increase in the enrolment The numbei of unrecognised mstitu- 
tions for girls in existence at the close of the year was 91, and the 
numbei of pupils 7,434, an increase of 806 The financial assist- 
ance provided for the education of girls in the Worth-West Frontier 
Piovince has hitherto been very meagre, but the results obtained 
display an increased keenness on the part of all concerned Second- 
ary education has also made good progress m the Worth-West Fron- 
tier Province The total numbei of pupils attending High and 
Anglo-Yemaculai middle schools rose from 13,307 to 13,866, while 
the total direct expenditure on high schools increased from 
Rs. 4,83,166 to Rs 5,14,632, and on Anglo-Yernacular middle 
schools from Rs 96,714 to Rs 1,08,752 

• • * 

The Co-operative Society movement is one of the most promis- 
ing and important of the efforts now being made to improve the 
conditions of life m India Its activities are not confined merely 
■to the agricultural population, although, of course, it is among 
them that it finds its greatest scope and widest field of work It 
is now about 23 years since the movement was started in India, 
and its record has been one of uninterrupted progress; the total 
number of Co-operative Societies having risen to 76,371 More- 
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over the gro^li has on the Trhole been a sound and healthy one 
and if the most important of all the statistics yhich are pre 
pared in connection with Co-operative Societies are studied it will 
be seen that the co-operative movement in this country is in a 
thoroughly sound condition 

Through these societies a good deal of quiet constructive work 
has been earned on Their membership and capitol continue to 
grow steadily and one of their primary objects is the encourage- 
ment of thrift by collecting smoll shares receiving deposits and 
attempting to induce members to make compulsory contributions 
for special purposes Agricultural non-credit societies are extend 
iDg their operations every year They nndertake the joint sale 
of ogncultural produce the production and sale of implements 
and manures the furthemnee of imgation projects and the con 
solidation of holdings They open dispensanes and schools they 
assist the Agncultnral Departments in spreading knowledge of 
improred methods of cultivation and they mnmtnin communica 
tions and build new roads 

In the ITadras Presidency the working of the Ck>-openitiye Move 
ment underwent a large expansion during the year, 1927-28 no 
less than 1,112 Agncultural Societies having been registered bring 
ing the total of all societies registered up to 14 510 as compared 
with 13 3o7 societies at the close of the previous year The total 
number of members in all societies at the close of the year was 
898 18C ns compared with 830 522 in the previous venr The per 
centoge of society membership to the population of tlie Pre'idencv 
was 2"1 compared with 1 94 in the previous year There were 18 
land mortgage banks at the end of the year against 10 m the 
previous ^oa^, with a membership of 1 024 and a paid up share 
capital of Ps CO 7b7 "Nine more milk supplv societies were added 
during the venr to the 11 nlreadv in existence and excellent work 
was done bv the 9 reclamation societies during the year T^abour 
Contract 'Pieties were able to secure contracts for Ps 2 38 lakhs 
and Dctuallv completed work within the \enr valued at over 3 
lakhs Tlie Madras Government granteil a loan of Ps 2 700 to on 
irnpation societv for the purpose of installing plant and mochincrT 
for liftinp water The Committee on Co-operation appointed hy 
Madras Onr^mment in ^ptember 1927 i sued their report dor 
iiip the \cnr and its recommendations are till under considem 
tmn 
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In ct !i liul tn tuati\ IniuhtiO'' t!\c piogiC‘^‘' of the 

r’>-t»pin,itn (» ui fhn HouiIku Pi ronliuiiod (o bo 

f i' .■'I'lt {'•! y. ilu'ip \\a‘> in iiuiiMvi’ of *J3*) sonoiu's o\cv Oio fignie 
ro {hi pj. \ \-Mi . innKiiig a iotnl nf o. ’.'ll) ‘-onolios at tiio cloce 
vl itia \ .t I li!' numbi'i ni nu'inbiM ^ loM* ftoin IS'J.Tr'tO to 530, -JTO, 
jijol ib> niitiM-'' in tin’ MoiKintr <'ijii(al 1»\ noaiK a (Moic of lupees 
1 ^- ,t'-‘ Ill*' nanii i**-*' li^nic of 1!| 01010 *=! illu^'liato'^ tlie 
1 \T* put ubj'h tba t n-opoi 'it 1^ o nio\ (‘iiioiit Is ])Kn iiig in tliG 
oioticiio ]i;,> o; tio* Hriin)M\ Pii“-iflon(\ At tlio sanio time one 
of t!i< di-<nu.^! itij' fiaitiios oj till* \oi! wa-* the alaiining incionse 
in tiK 1 . 1 ) uitlioi 111 ) ti-', wlinh anioiintod to Its 103 laKlis, out 
(It P 117 1 ilJi lino }oi lop'u inont dui iiig tlio Aoai 3’he numbei 
oi i< ultur i| lu'ii'iii'dit '■iw lotiO" (locion-od fioin 12(!1 to 237 diii- 
ii.iT th*' \«'U uni >-oiiu* (tf fbo ‘•(K n*tn*s ^^lll(ll \\oi(' not u'oiKinn’ 

D 

\^^r^ lain.'U.'d I lu*. ‘-nlo of (bo mo\oniont i*- '^tlll in its infancy, 
ntid (iiit'l inin-ola* 1 tl moi!..' 1 -* niili *'Oino Knonlodoo of biisino'is 
iin tboiK uni a "iippl^ of ( onijioti'iit and lionoNf nian.agoi-. aie .ivnil- 
ablo \**i\ liub* pio^M)'"- I .111 bo 1 \po(‘(oil 'I’lii' I’loMlKin] Co- 
opoi tini Pink (rtiitunn'-' to bo tbo ((»ntii' of ('o-opoiatne a(ti\itic-? 
in ill It*- xaijoiiH i’.poi («- Ulu)')' nioH* up-tonnln binnclies neie 

ojn noil dniinir tlio i.'u. biingiii^'- tbo total miniboi of branches to 
'lliii’o Lind .Moitgitro IbuiKs \\oi(' '-taitod in the distncts of 
iLoub. Dlnmai 'iml b. I'^t Ivb.uido''b dining the ^eal The nuin- 
boi of Miitral biiiKs was ]<), ronipaiod nitb 20 dining tlie jiievious 
_\oir iiid lo 111 *- to -oonuii's io'«o lioni 1-17 to J70 laKlis Tlieie n*as 
an nHioi*-o m tbo nuinbei of Housing Societies fioiu 47 to 52, 
and nitli a \ ion (o di'alintr nilli tin* floods in Guieiat and Sind, a 
spooial t\j)c of Hou'-nig Soi u'fi bad to be oiganised Fiffv-tlnee 
Keconsti ui tion Societies neic legi-teied dining the yeai, 22 m 
Guieiat and 31 in Sind, ami loans amounting to Es 4 laklis weie 
ad\ nu ed to *18 societies 

The yeai 1927-28 was by no means a piosperous one for the 
co-opeiatnc ino\emeiit in Ilongal Insufliciency of rainfall in the 
eaily pait of ihe ;ieai, followed by a deficiency in tlie lattei part 
of Octobci, 1927, inatciially affected the outturn of winter pa^idy 
tliioughout the piovince Tbo inaiket was also luifayoiiiable for 
jute, and 111 some cases tlie puce was so low that the people could 
not even get an adequate letuin foi their labour Altogether the 
economic conditions weie decidedly unfavouiable foi the agricul- 
tuiist ill Bengal In the Chittagong diyision these conditions 
weie fuithei aggia%nted by epidemics of cboleia and smallpox, 
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while floods and landslips caused sonoufl distress in some ports 
of the Darjeeling District The arrangcmentB entered into vrith 
the Imperial Bank of India regarding financial assistance to the 
co-operative movement came into fall operation during the year 
The Pnmncial Bank had two cash credits with the Impenai Bank, 
one for Es 30 49 lakhs agamst securities lodged with the Bank, and 
the other for Es 10 lakhs on the security of the pro-notes of 
Central Banks The local branches of the Imperial Bank allowed 
cash credits for Es 3 43 lakhs to some of the Central Bonks on the 
guarantee of the Provincial Bank This growth of financial rela 
tions between tlie Impenai Bank and the Co-operative Movement 
will remove the complaints which ore often made that the banking 
system set up by Government is designed wholly to meet the needs 
of the persons who move the crops and the manufacturers who pre 
pore the crops for export but not the persons who produce the 
crops The total number of societies at the close of the year was 
18 107 against 16 430 m the preceding year The number of mem 
bori rose from 647 326 to 036 959 and the total working capital 
of all societies rose from Rs 9 43 42 218 to Es 11 10 01,633 The 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank mode salisfoctory progress 
dunng the year the increased deposits from non members amount- 
inp to 102 93 lakhs — further evidence of growing public confid 
enco Dnnng the rear the Bonk opened a Savings Bank Depart- 
ment and introduced TTorao Safe Boxes Steady progress was made 
in the induFtnal and producers societies the sole and supply societ- 
ies and in fact every other pho^e of the co-operative movomont iif 
the Bengal Presidency 

The most important event dunug the year in the co-operative 
movement in the United Provinces was the registration of the 
United Provinces Co-operotive Union The Union replaces the 
Standing Committee of Co-operators a merely advisory body and 
relieves those central hanks winch have joined it of the duties 
of snpemsion of pnmnrv societies and leaves them free to devote 
tljom*clvcs to finance which is their proper function Govern 
ment sanctioned a grant of Es 20 000 (o rnahlo the Union to roam 
tom a competent and emrienf staff TIutc new inspectors were 
appointcil during the veai and one additional inspector was ap- 
pointed for cottage industries bringing the total to f»l The policy 
of the Co-operative Department m closing down bad societies and 
removing unde^imhle meml>ers resulted in a fall of 177 in ll>o 
number of primary egriruUnrol wieties dunng the year which 
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now number 5,097 as agamst 5,874 in tbe pievious year, and a 
idecrease m tbe total membeisbip by 9,000 Two new Central 
Banks were leg-isteied duiiuj? tbe yeai, but tbe Ceutial Weavers 
Bank of Sandila bad to be liquidated, as also tbe Distiict Bank 
at Budaun Money due to tbe Central Banks increased from 
Bs GO 82 lakbs to 03 22 lalcbs Tbe total capital involved in tbe 
movement is 201 80 lakbs, and of tbis Bs 80 4 lakbs repre- 
sented paid up shares and leseive fimd, or lougbly 42 per cent 
There was an inciease in oveidue loans duiing tbe year from 
Bs 28 43 to Bs 31 82 lakbs, which now amounts to 41 per cent of 
tbe outstandings, against 39 per cent in tbe previous yeai Tbe 
Department is now directing its mam effoits towards tbe reorganisa- 
tion of existing societies and tbe spreading of tbe true ideals of 
co-operation It is difficult to get tbe population to lealise that tbe 
ftaeaning of co-opeiation is not merely to lend money at cheap rates, 
but to impiove tbe business of tbe cultivatois, tbeu faimmg and 
their standaid of living, so that they aie in a position to earn more 
and pioduce moie 

Tbe co-opeiative movement in Bibai and Orissa contmues to 
make good pi ogress on sound Imes Durmg tbe year 1928 no less 
than 627 new societies were registeied, brmgmg tbe total number 
of societies of all kmds up to 9,111 Tbiee new Central Banks 
were organised duiing tbe yeai, makmg a total of 68 m tbe prov- 
ince One bundled and tbiee societies went into liquidation dur- 
mg tbe yeai , and as an experimental measure a whole-time liquida- 
tor was appomted foi tbe District of Gaya It has been found that 
liquidation pioceedings under tbe guidance of Central Banks are 
not expeditiously earned out, lesultmg m tbe accumulation of 
interest due to members and confusion in tbe accounts In m- 
terest alone tbe savmgs to members is calculated to amount to 
Bs 10 lakbs a yeai, which is leflected m tbeir deposits amountmg 
to Bs 4 } lakbs m 1926-27 Tbe co-operative movement m Bihar 
and Onssa is predommantly ruial, as may be gatbeied from the fact 
that duimg the year under leview tbeie -were 8,300 primaiy societ- 
ies, of which no fewer than 7,934 were agricultuial societies Tbe 
workmg capital of tbe societies, which is nearly all given out m 
loans to tbe members, was well over Bs 2 mores, and tbe reserve 
sto^d at Bs 25 lakbs Tbe classification of primaiy societies 
showed an improvement durmg tbe year — tbe number of societies 
classed as “ bad and ” hopeless ” bemg much lower than m the 
preceding year 
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In ihe Central Provinces the procesB of eliminating had societ 
les contmned during the year, and consequently the total number 
of sociebe* of all tmds fell from 4 124 to 4 049 In spite of this 
fall, however there iros on increase in membership and the amount 
of invested \vorking capital The total loans increased from 69 81 
lakhs to Es G3 7 lakhs in the Central Provinces and from Es 88 2 
lakhs to Bs 89 9 lakhs in Berar Overdoes amounted to Es 23 6 
per cent m the Central Provinces and 17 5 per cent in Berar 
The total number of Central Bonks -was 35 during the vear and 
the financial position continued to be sound Share societies are 
being formed mth a neiv to tram the members in the manage 
ment of their OTvn affairs The number stands at 678 against 323 
in the previous rear 

The principal feature of the vear n-ith regard to the co-opera 
tive movement in Burma mas the Goveninient s resolution on the 
annual report of the department, mhich stated that “ for the 
present at anv rate control must be tightened up and the move- 
ment closeh snpemsed An intensive campaign to stimulate 
repavments bv the Societies of certain distncts mas earned out 
betmeen December 1027 and May, 1928 but it mas a complete 
failure Of Rs 62 76 lakhs principal due from societies in nine 
Distncts on Jannnrv 1st 1028 less than Es 3 2o lakhs had been 
collected bv Tune lOtli 1928 and tbe^ repavraents came almost 
mhollv fiom the minontv of comparatively honest societies which 
had almavs made more or leas reasonable efforts to pay their debts 
The total membership declined from 130 401 in the preceding year 
to 137 328 deposits members from Es 13 67 lakhs to Es 12 37 
lakhs and bv non members from Rs 149 0.3 Inklis to Es 144 62 
lakbs At tlie close of 1020-27 there mere 110 Urban Societies 
including two mound up but not disregistered At the end of the 
^ear under review tlierc were J2l non-disregistored societies of 
which 17 had been wound up but not vet disiegistered The Burma 
I rhnn Ointral C£>-operati\e Bank mas ordere<l to be mcjund up ns 
a result of the audit report for the vear endiiif. Tune 3nt]i 1928 
and on examination of llie Bonk s books bv the liquidntois a iium 
l>er of pn» elutions mere lustituted against vanous persons cxmnertrd 
with the Bnnk 

The I xpan^’ion of the co-ojwrntue moTeinent in As^nm contiauM 
^teadilv the number of societies increasing fnim 1 OCC to 1 197 
and the meiii!H»rship from 63 411 to GO 67 » There mere 16 ( entral 
Haul ut the cl h«p of the year nnd the loons i^sueil 1> afUllat^d 
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societies amounted to Es 5,09,134 against Es 4,25,881 in the pre- 
ceding yeai Thiee new non-credit societies were organised and 
two dissolved during the yeai, the total number at the close of the 
3 ’’ear being 19 Theie has been steady pi ogress in almost all direc- 
tions in the co-ojieiative movement, the only dark spot being the 
high peicentage of oveidue loans Tlie Eoaid of Development 
have submitted some impoitant lecommendations to Government 
duiing the yeai, which aie now under consideiation, 

» if- * 

Fiom what has been written in eailiei chapters, the importance 
of the pait played by cottage industiies in rural economics in 
India is obvious Departments for the development of industries 
aie in existence in Madias, Bombay, the Pimjab, the Dnited 
Piovinces, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and amongst their func- 
tions IS that of the supervision and assistance of lural industries 
An Industiial Loans Act has been passed m the Punjab, while 
Madras and Biliai and Oiissa have passed State-Aid to Indus- 
tries Acts Under these measures assistance can be given from 
piovincial revenues, subject to certain conditions, to private enter- 
piise for staituig new industiies "Wherever theie is an Indus- 
tiies Depaitment, the development of luial industries benefits to 
a consideiable extent, and much good work has been done in the 
various provinces during the past few years 

The survey of cottage industries in 1927 m Madras, with a view 
to their revival and establishment on an economic basis as sub- 
sidiary occupations for agriculturists, was almost completed at the 
close of the year 1928 The Government Kerala Soap Institute at 
Calicut employed 12 students foi trammg m soap manufacture for 
a yeai’s course The Industries Department continued to develop 
a number of existing industries and the peripatetic weaving parties 
gave practical demonstrations of improved machinery with satis- 
factory results The Department maintained 5 schools, and dur- 
ing the year under review aided 66 private schools with giants, 
and awarded scholarships foi the study of technical subjects in 
India and abioad A Bill amending the State-Aid to Industries 
Act with a view to extendmg its benefits to small scale industries 
and cottage mdustries was passed by the Madras Legislative Coun- 
cil during the year 

In Bengal the chemical section of the Industiial research 
Laboratory was completed during the year under review, making a 
large lange of scientific investigations now possible Important 
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research work into the composition of match heads boup, shellac 
and the bleaching of hosiery was undertaken during the year vnth 
a Tiew to the better utilisation of raw raatenols The Bengal 
Tanning Institute earned out a number of important researches into 
the manufacture of sole leather, chrome picking bands laces and 
straps and leather from buffalo hides Since lost year s report was 
published many students haye started small tannenes with sue 
cess, and the demonstrators deputed to tour the proyince have 
rendered useful assistance The Goyemment "Weaviug Institute at 
iSaharonpur continued its constmctiye work in the reyivul of the 
handloom weaymg industry danng the year Fourtoeu new pen 
patebo weaving schools were opened and the silk weaving and dye- 
ing msUtnte at Berhampore opened its session with sixty students, 
Approvol was also accorded for a new scheme for the establish 
ment of nine additional penpatetic weaving schools There aro at 
present 127 technical and industnnl schools in Bengal of which 
61 are managed by Government 6 by local funds and Hunioipal 
Boards 04 recerve Govemment aid whilst 7 schools are under pnv 
ate management unaided by Govemment With an increase of 
30 000 per annum m nnthmoticol progression for three yearn in 
the grant in aid allotment the work in this branch of the depart 
ment was further developed and a new technicol srhool at Knsh 
nngar was completed during the year Two three year State 
Technical Scholnrshipn for (ho study of ferro concrete and steel 
building construction and polfeiy ninnnfactnre in Pnclnnd were 
awanled during the year 

In the United Provinces the Government have aimed at raising 
the standard of technical training by expanding educational fncili 
tics and demonstrating improved processes ond appliances Tvery 
elTort IS made to assist the induntnalist by placing at his disposal 
a research stnft ready to olve the prohloins that ari^o in his husi 
ness and by fsilleiting useful infomintinn relating (o industry 
Flevcn new schools were opencfl during the voar and the total 
number of these institutions is now 112 with nearly 3 600 scholars 
tight shortterm foreign scholarships were awarded for various 
•objects dnnng the year and two long tenn vcholarships wore 
^wnnle<l respecti\clv in mechanical and electrical engineering and 
sugar !cchnolog^ Demonsimtions were given in weaving leather 
working dyeing and printing nl Tanous exhibitions in the province 
and a very successful departmentnl evhihition was held at I uck 
tj nr which wa* attended bv 12 000 poopl^ and el which the sale* 
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amounted to Rs J 4,000 The pioblem before the Industries De- 
partment in this provincT. , so far as cottage industries are concerned, 
IS not so much to impiove manufacture as to assist m the disposal 
of ihe piodiict-? at competitire lates The percentage of the 
value of goods of Indian manufacture to the total purchases of 
impoited goods mci eased fiom GO the previous year to 66 durmg^ 
the year under review 

The Depaitment of Industiies m Bihai and Oiissa was created 
as lecentlv as 1920 to supervise the piovision of technical and 
industrial education, and to stimulate the mdustrial development 
of the piovince In 1923 a State Aid to Industiies Act was brought 
into foice, since when aid in the form of loans and cash ciedits has 
been gi anted to the extent of neaily 64 crores of rupees Next to 
agiicultuie the hand loom weavmg industry is the most impoifant 
occupation of the people of this province In the census of 1921 
no less than 164,592 handlooms weie woihmg in the province, 
weaving each yeai an average of 20 million pounds of yam, mostly 
of coarse counts, into cloth worth nearly 5 croies of mpees Al- 
though the greatei numbei of looms weave cotton, silk and wool 
are also woven to a considerable extent That the hand weaving- 
industry of Bihai and Oiiss.i is holdmg its own is evident from 
the fact that w^hereas in 1912-13 one-seventh of the cotton cloth 
woven in the piovince was of local manufacture, the proportion had 
risen to ovei one-sixth at the end of the decade The Bihar College 
of Engineeiing had a satisfactory year and the number of appli- 
cants for admission to the civil engineering class mcreased from 
93 to 104, of whom 30 obtained admission The exammation re- 
sults were satisfactory’-, but there was a consideiable fallmg off in 
applications for admission to the subordmate classes and also to the 
mechanical apprentice classes The work of the textile branch con- 
sisted mamly m the introduction of improved appliances among 
weavers and othei classes of artisans by means of demonstration 
parties, practical trainmg at Government Institutes, and the in- 
troduction of improvements in the trade organisation of such in- 
dustries This branch also aims at securmg wider markets for the 
product of cottage industries by mtroducing improved patterns and 
by advertising both m India and in Europe The expenditure on 
industrial and technical education in the province durmg 1927-28 
amounted to over S]- lakhs, oi moie than two-thiids of the total 
expenditure of the Industries Department 
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The Central Provinces Industries Deportment had o successful 
year in spite of n prolonged depression in the cotton industry 
Propaganda for the demonstration and introduction of fly shuttle 
sleys iras earned out mth inoreasulg success and instruction m 
improved methods in dyeing was ituparted to several institutions 
in IsQgpur Two new aided industnal schools were opened during 
the year, and a continuation class of carpentry pupils was opened 
at Akola The construction of a GJovemment School of Handicrafts 
at Eaipur has been taken m hand and in vonous other directions 
progress was made in indnatrial education 

The industnal element forms only a small proportion of the 
population in Burma where the majonty of the people are en 
gaged m agnoulture Rice-millmg petroleum winning and re 
fining the extraction and conversion of timber mining and trans- 
port were the most important industries dnnng the year under 
review A special enquiry revealed the existenoe of no less than 
300 sraoll mills employing under 20 persons— mostly nee and saw 
mills Thirty additional factones w^e registered dnnng the year 
thus continuing the steady annual inorease by about that number 
for the last five years There wore 040 working factones during 
the year against 023 last year The total number of persons em 
plored in nil industnes increased by about GOO to 101 350 Of 
these 10 600 were women (an incttmso of 1 000) and 1 000 children 
(a decrease of 260) 

The Assam Industnes Department continued to do useful work 
dunng the year in its main linos of activity, nomolv the encourage- 
ment of handloom weaving and scnouUuTe and the spread of technl 
cal and industnal education The new buildings of the Gouhati 

eaving Institute were completed dunng the year Throe woav 
mg parties were at work in vanous ports of the province T xperi 
mental work continued at the Titobar and Shillong sericultiiml 
stations and the nppointmcnl of six demonstrators for work in 
selected villages was sanctioned dunng the year The Duller In 
du^tnnl School at Shillong continual to turn out pa^'cd students in 
carpentry and smithv wnrk^ who suh'equcntlr secured u«cfttl cm 
ploiments in the Distnct In addition to the Stale Technical 
Scholar who had been undergoing training in Great Britain in 
minfrnl oil extraction and refining sereu ^tipendinne^ were under 
Imininir in irnwllsneous industries outside the proiinre Tliore 
were Ifi njiprentice^ nnder troining in the vanoiit railway work 
shnj \ of tlie proTincf* during the rear 
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Archaeology in India. 

One of India’s gieatest gloiies to-day is the work of the Archaeo- 
logical Department, which during the last quarter of a century has 
provided the material for solving some of the most important 
problems m human origins and existence The year 1928-29 was 
an important one for archaeology, as the record of work done hy 
the Indian Archaeological Department which follows clearly shows. 
During the first week of April, 1928, a new museum was opened to 
the public at Taxila (in the North-Western Punjab) by Sir Moham- 
mad Hahihtdlah, KOSI,KOIE,Kt, the Honourable Member 
for Education, Health and Lands Allusion to this museum was 
made m last year’s report hut it deserves more than the cursory 
notice that was then accorded it, for apart from the unique charac- 
ter of its collections, the huildmg itself is an exceptionally fine one 
and takes a pre-eminent place among all the local museums of this 
country Simple and chaste in design, spacious, well lit, solidly 
constructed and admirably finished m every detail, it provides a 
standard for such structures as high as can at present he hoped for 
In erectmg these local museums on ancient sites excavated by the 
Archseological Department, it has been the aim of the Government 
of India to keep the small and movable antiquities recovered from 
them m close association with the remams to which they belong, 
so that they may he studied amid their natural surroundmgs and 
not lose focus and meaning by being transported to some distant 
place The objects preserved in these local museums are all-im- 
portant to the student, if he is to visualme aright the conditions of 
life m Ancient India and to infuse life and colour into his picture 
But it IS obvious that local museums, such as the one at Taxila, 
are too costly to he mamtained on every site that is excavated. 
They are justified only if the antiqiuties housed in them are sufid- 
ciently numerous and valuable, and if the site itself is reasonably 
accessible to the public At Taxila, both of these conditions are 
f ill fin P.d On the one hand the new museum is only a few hundred 
yards distant from ^ railway junction on the North Western Hail- 
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Troj and it f^Ti easily be nsited by mil or moTor car from Ea^l- 
pmdi On tbe other bond the collection of objects m it is ©Tcep 
tionnlly varied and rich It covers a period of a thonsand venr* 
and more — from the sixth or seventh century B 0 to about the 5th 
century A D — and it fllnatrates the pecnliarly cosmopolitan cnltnro 
that prevailed dnnng most of that period m the North "West of 
India Tvhcre Greek invaders sncceeded Persian and •were them- 
selves followed h'v Scythiens Parlhions K'ushans and Hnns 
where elements from the arts and crofts of all these heterogeneous 
nations became inextricably blended -with tbe Indian and where 
tbe Brahman and the Bnddhist flonnshed side by side with the 
Jam and the Pire-worshipper Moreover this is the only collec 
tion m India which contains o representative display of the arms, 
implements ntensilB and other objects which were in doily nse 
among the people of histone tunes In Enropean mnsenms snob 
objects are of course, abundant and have done mneh to lUummo 
the story of civilisation In India they have hitherto been all 
but unknown for the reason that it ■was only within tho lost three 
decades that scientific exca'mtion has been essayed m this connry 
and duntg these decades the efforts of the Archaologicnl Popart 
ment have been largely taken up with tbe great religions centres of 
antiquities sueb as Samatb Sancbi and Rajgir, wbicb though 
supremely interesting in other respects have necessanly ■nelded 
few objects of this bind 

While the Archrcological Pepartment has thus been doing 
everything possible to make the new found treasures of Taxila 
accessible to tbe public, it has simultancouslv been pushing on 
with the systematic exploration of tbe ancient remains This year, 
with tho completion of tbe * Polace excavation and tbo clearance 
of several extensive blocks of houses on the east aide of the hlam 
Street it bos virtuallv brought to a finish — at anr rate for the 
time being — its operations in tbe Scvtho-Partbian city of Sirksp, 
and has alreadv set about opening up the earlier strata of remains 
underneath As tbe spade goes deeper, tbo area that ran be ex 
caratod ^ given sum necessanlv grows Ics and less and it is not 
to be expected therefore that tho excavation of tho lower cities will 
yield M neh a harvest of antiquities as the Sevtho Parthian city 
has done Ncverthelesi to judge Lv what has alreadv been ochier 
•d there Is everv prospect that tho excavators will succeed in 
pushing bock tbe storr of this cmlisatioti for several more centunes 
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In ilic ^^n(l^ns 3 ’io‘=k1oiic\ cxploiniioii of flic Nngfii’iimiJconda 
in <]u' Guntur ])i>5(riot, ip*:ultcd in tlic ^Gco^ely fioiu various 
<tupa< of <^i\ jTold niul fnp vihoi rcliquniios The lolics found in 
the Grent Stujn. vlinh nmv iippnTonilv he assif^ned to the 2-3id 
CchUiTy AD, me of speeinl intcio*;!. as the insciiptions fioin the 
niomiment state tliat it was eieetcd In a piineess of the Ikkhaloi 
■dvna^ty to cnslirine a lelic of the Ihiddha tiiinsclf The actual 
lelief IS a small hone frafrinent no lniu;ci than a pea and 'was found 
in a small p^old relnpiux which was itself enclosed in a small 
siupn-shajied siKer <nsK<»{ toprether with a few jieails, garnets, 
flowers of thin gold foil and rode ciystal heads Nunieious sculp- 
tuies in the Am.mn iti Kt\le and illustrating scenes fiom the life 
<A the Buddha and fiom the JataKas were also recovered fioin the 
neighhouring e\(n\ated iiio^inds 

Dxcn\ntion at Paharpur. in the Bajshahi District, Bengal, le- 
snlfed in the uneo\eiin'r of honic of the cloisters on the east and 
we^t of the mam temjde At the same time the conservation of the 
latter sfrmture was taken in hand But the principal excavation 
in Bengal was earned out at the city site of jMahasthan which has 
50 long ntiraeled the attention of aichasologists Though the results 
wore disappointing and the stiuctiiral leinams revealed scanty and 
of no special impoitance it was plain that the site must have been 
occupied ns early ns the 4-6th Century A D and inhabited until the 
Muhammadan conquest In the Govinda moimd, just outside the 
city and seemingly maiking the site of a Brahmanical temple, the 
leniams of massive buildmgs of at least three periods of occupation 
from the 7th Century to the coming of the Muhammadans were 
tiaced. Trial excavation at Bangamati, m the Mnrshidahad Dis- 
tiict, revealed some structural remains of the 6-7th Century and 
some stucco fragments of Buddha figures, hut nothing sufficient to 
identify this site with the “ Raktamiittaka ” mlmra mentioned by 
Hiuan Tsang 

In. Bihar and Orissa conseiwation of the important Buddhist site 
of Nalanda contmued 'pan passu with its fnrthei exploration In 
conserving these remains, which range in date from the 6th to the 
12th centuries, an endeavour is being made to exhibit a definite 
portion of each of the several stiuctnres erected on the rums of 
others throughout the long occupation of the site, and the earth 
lamps which, m accordance with this design, had been left between 
the three earliest levels of occupation exposed m the centre of 
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Monastery K'o 1 haye been made secnre witb a faomg of rongb con 
Crete to represent tbe original debna and protect them from erosion. 

Excaration m Monastery Ko 4 has gone down to the earliest 
levels in the northern area with a view to retrieving minor anti 
qmties Those recovered included bronre images of the Buddha, 
Suvera, Avalohitesvara and Tara, and some objects m non, m 
eluding two ancient locks, — one complete with keys — a censer and a 
lamp stand These were all of the Deva Pola period Of the pro* 
Deva Pola period only one antiquity of interest was recovered — a 
gold piece of Kumam Gupta I, Mahendradityn 0 413 — 450 A 1) 
In this area three levels of occupation ore also displayed Eicava 
tion in Monastery No 6 revealed the cells, verandah and courtyard 
of an earlier monastery of almost identical plan with the one of 
later date standing above it and disclosed last year Necessary 
underpinning has been earned out to preserve the remains of both 
penods Pound the Mam Stupa clustered some fifty little votive 
stupas the gift of pions devotees through several cenhmes These 
have been repaired and provision has been made for the drainage of 
the eastern port of the mound where portions of the facades of 
stupas of two periods have been disclosed Important finds from 
other parts of the site are a relief depicting scenes from the life of 
the Buddha little terra cotta votive stupas impreescd with what 
appear to be the seals of donors and a fragment of an inscribed 
stone 

Excavations in Burma at Umawxa (Old Prome) and Pagan 
yielded little of interest save a small imago of Ganesa and several 
figures in stone and terra cotta of a pot bellied personage seated in 
dhyana-^xidre, on a lotus throne These images are secminglv 
assignable to the 9 10th Century 

Tho important pre-histonc sites of Mohenjo-daro and Ilarappa 
continued to receive svstematio exploration At the former site 
work was limited to tho excavation of the lower strata of a lorge 
area of which the upper level bad been partly excavated last year 
Three strata of occupation were traced under the somewhat inferior 
buildings which crowned the mound Tho earlier buildings were 
markedly superior in both masonry and plan A lorgo area some 
Iwenlv three feet below tho original surface of the mound and 
mstking the fourth level of occupation 1ms now been renche<l ond 
Mpoird to new and m this fourth stratum it Is now possible to 
walk through the streets and to enter inanv of the buildings of the 
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period ns ensily ns did its original inliabitants The site is an im- 
pressive one, the v alls on either side o£ the street standing m many 
places over sixteen feet high, and it is interesting to note the vanons 
additions made to them in foimei days as the level of the ground 
rose during the long occupation of the site The antiquities reco- 
vered resemble for the most pait those found in former years, hut 
the copper tools and implements are of particular importance, as 
are also some of the seals which the site continues to yield m great 
abundance On three of the lattei are seeming leligious scenes of 
a novel character which may throw light on the various cults of 
the Indus civilisation It would appeal as if tiee-worship was 
abeady in vogue, and theie is everj’- piobability that certam gods 
worshipped to-daj’’ in India are survivals from this Indus culture 
These new seals arc definitely Indian in feeling though others seem 
to betray Mesopotamian oi Elamitic influence The opening of the 
new museiun at Mohenjo-daro has added greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the site Show-cases have now been installed and visitors 
have fully availed themselves of the opportunity of inspecting the 
numerous and varied antiquities 

Owing to the dilapidated state of the lower parts of the exca- 
vated walls, due to the presence of salts in the soil, underpinning 
has been necessary It is mteresting, in this connection, to note 
that the ancient inhabitants had been compelled, for precisely 
the same reason, to take similar measures On the Stupa Mound 
the ravages of time have, as far as possible, been repaired and 
loose masonry secured by bemg relaid in lime mortar 

Harappa, like Mohen3o-daro, yielded for the most part antiqui- 
ties similar to those recovered m former years A find of jewellery 
consisted of gold, silver, faience and shell objects and no less than 
one hundred and sixteen seals and sealmgs were obtained Thirty- 
one cylindrical terra-cotta sealings bearing a unicorn on one face 
and four pictographs on the other were identical, and seemmgly 
from one matrix The unicorn, elephant, bull, goat and crocodile 
were the animals usually depicted on seals and sealings Two of 
the latter are mythologically mterestmg — one showing a god stand- 
ing under an arch of 'pi'pal leaves, the other displaying a deity under 
a similar arch faced by a kneelmg, adoring figure seemingly im- 
ploring the acceptance of a goat which stands be h ind him Picto- 
graphs were found at Harappa not only on seals and sealmgs but 
on a jar and on twenty-thiee potsheids The stinctuial remams 
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trere scanty, tie most noticeable being ten circular structures con- 
structed of brack on edge only one course in t hickn ess Tleir pur 
pose cannot at present be surmised Seven bunol jars ivere reco- 
vered and BuccemfuUy removed to the museum •where the skeletal 
remains await examination by on anthropologist 

Though the majority of the antiquities recovered this year at 
ilohenjo^aro and Harappa present no new feature of outstan din g 
interest the new types of seals and sealings are of the greatest im 
portance as they give a stronger Indian than Western orientation to 
this Indus valley onlture and it is not improbable that at these sites 
may later be recovered definite prototypes of Indian deities and 
traces of art motifs and cnlts which persist to the present day 

A recently compiled consolidated list of monuments protected 
under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act reveals the in 
tereating fact that no less than three thousand one hundred and 
seventy ore maintained by the Central Government alone They 
include ancient sites baths bridges caves forts gardens, gate- 
ways inscribed rooks, imoges semis kos minors mosques monas- 
teries palaces pillara pagodas tombs tanks towers temples wells 
and the walls of ruin^ and deserted forts and cities os well os 
some four hundred miscelloneouB objects and buildings On the 
mamtenonce and repair of these numerous monuments are expended 
the greater part of the orchreologicol funds and the eneigics of the 
officers of the Department 

In the Punjab conservation bas now been taken over from the 
Public Works Deportment by the Arcbieological Department and 
special rcpoiri were executed at fourteen monuments The pnn 
cipal work has been the continuation of the restoration of Lahore 
Fort where great progreis has been mode In Jnbangir^s quad 
rangle the ancient pathwovs and fountains have been restored and 
the ground levelled for the parterres Tbo courtyard to the north 
of the Dtwan i Am has been levelled and nrrangemonts made for 
the jdanting of shrubbenes to mark the enclosing dalant The 
diBinantling of modem odditions has proceeded apaco and furnaces 
and flues of the old /lamnuiTn (bath) ore gradnallv being revealed 
Conservation was also earned out at Begnra ki-Semi at Attock 
Vkbar s lost serai on the road to Kabul and situated close to the 
b rt and bridge of boats he set up there Gradual restoration of 
the now lost chnlntnii and causeways of Jahangir s Tomb at Shah 
dara is contcmplnted and some progress towards them has been made 




NEWLY RESTORED CAUSEWAYS AND FOUNTAINS IN JAHANGIR’S QUADRANGLE, LAHORE FORT 
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by reconstructing tbe portion leading from tlie entiance gate towards? 
th.e tomb An engineering staff having been attached to the Pron- 
tier Circle, it became possible to devote attention to the monuments 
of the N^orth-West Frontier Province, and the repair of the large 
breach in the western revetment wall of Takht-i-Bahi has been 
taken in hand as well as the conservation of the dilapidated walls 
of the chapels in the principal courts 

In the United Provinces conservation was carried out at the 
Gupta Temple, Deogarh, Jhansi District, at Kasia (Kusinara), at 
the groups of ancient temples at Jogeshwar and Katarmal, in the 
Almora District, and at the Lakhamandal Temples, m the Dehra 
Dun District, as well as at Akbar’s Tomb, the forts of Agra, Aligarh 
and Jagner, at the monuments of Fatehpur Sikri, Cawnpore and 
•T aunpur, while works which had been in progress for three years at 
Itimad-u-Daulah’s Tomb at Agra were earned to completion In 
the Delhi Province special attention was devoted to the Fort,. 
Purana Qila, Bi]ai Mandal and to Safdai Jung’s Tomb 

Conservation in the Central Circle was undertaken at Bajgir, in 
the Patna District, where a short length of the New Fort Wall 
embracing the south gateway is bemg repaired This fort, believed 
to have been founded by Bimbisara of the Saisunaga Dynasty, was 
completed by his son Ajatasatru in the 6th Century B C These 
monarchs were contemporaries of the Buddha who visited Bajgir 
and spent considerable periods in the neighbourhood The base of 
the wall 18 being cleared of debris and the old cyclopean masonry 
exposed, the huge stones recovered in clearance being reset in the 
wall in the positions from which they fell, and the jambs of the 
gateways built up in strict accordance with the original evidence 
At Man Singh’s palace, m the Fort at Bohtas, restoration of the- 
attractive but dilapidated oriel-balconies has been put m hand and 
repairs have been executed at the famous Sun tombs at Sassaram, 
The old Barabati Fort at Cuttack, the Gond City Walls of Chanda, 
the temple of Sita Devi at Deorbiji, the Kanthi Dewal Temple at 
Batanpur and the Bibi-ki-masjid at Burhanpur, the Numalla Fort 
in the Akola District and a very interestmg Bund of the late- 
mediaeval period at Lonar m the Buldana District have also received 
attention 

Monuments in Bengal and Assam are comparatively few, but 
special repairs to Baba Adam’s Mosque at Bampal were completed, 
and in Assam the scattered remains of a stone temple in fhe Bamiini 
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Hills Darrang District, Trere collected nnd carefully arranged, the 
plan of the central temple ond subsidiary shrine being disclosed by 
excavation Similar treatment of the ruined structure at Jaysagor, 
Sibsagar Distnot has revealed the plinth and remains of the Karan- 
ghar palace of the Ahotn kings 

No less than sixty-one special repair ^rorks ■were taken in hand 
in the Bombay Presidency These included the Faria Bagh Palace 
at Ahmadnagar, Qalteshvara llahadeva Temple at Samal, Ecok-cut 
temples at Karla and Jogeshwan Portuguese remains at Bassein, 
the rampart walla at Shan'war ^adn m Poona City, the domes of 
Bahlol Khan Qan s Mas] id at Dholka the retaining •walls of the 
Mansar Tank at Yiramgom, Sayyud Usman’s Masjid and Tomb at 
Usmanpura (Jol Gumhax at Bijapur Tarokeswam Temple at 
Hungol and the tombs of the Farmqi kings at Talner Access to 
the coves on the west side of the hill fort at Swanen at Junner 
having hitherto been both difficult and dongerons foot paths have 
now been pro'nded On the cefling of Cave No 66 traces of painted 
ornamentation lu red yellow black and white have been recovered 
Itemoval of debns from the Gbdhra gate at Ohompaner discloied a 
number of stone cannon bolls and a large quantity of chain and 
plate armour damaged by fire and fuMd into large mosses by the 
heat 

Repairs were earned out in the Madras Presidency to the 
Buddhist remains at AuakapoUi Ramatirthom Ghantosola, Jog 
gnyyopeta and Amaravah the Fnllava temples at the Seven 
Pagodas ond the Vija'vanagar monuments at Hampi Gingee 
Penukonda and Ohandragin while in Burma attention -was devoted 
pnnupally to the Thamphula and Nondmann temples nt Minnan 
thu Pagan which contain interesting frescoes affording unmis- 
takablo evidence (o the former prevalence in Burma of a Tantnc 
Buddhism long replaced by thot of the Thornvada School 
• • • 

One of the most important discovenes of the year u that of 
another recension in the Brahmi script of the Fourteen Rock 
Fdicls of Asoka and one of the Minor Rock Edicts These are 
situated some eight miles from the town of Qootv on the road to 
Batlikonda ond close to the Tillage of Yermgudi situated approx! 
matelv in 77® 31' F L and 15® N h 

The lermgudi edicts are tnimbed on five boulders of horn 
Ucndie goMPi situated on a prominent rockv hillock known locally 



Newly Discovered Rock Edicts of Asoka, Yerragudi, Kumool District 
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ns Nellnj cnakonda, or more simplj’’ Tenakonda, wliich meaua tKe 
“ elephant hill ” The principal inscribed rock is near the summit 
of the hill, the others being situated on the spur to the south The 
edicts ‘50 far identified are Nos I — V, VII — XI, XIII, XIV and 
one Mmor edict Edicts VT and XII have not yet been traced. 
All the five inscribed rocks are rough undressed boulders. The new 
set of edicts is practically identical with those at Gimar, Kalsi, 
Sliahbargarhi and Mansehra, and the Mmor edict is a somewhat 
fuller edition of the Brahmagiri and Siddapura edicts The Terra- 
gudi edicts are not engraved in any definite sequence Edicts I and 

II are engraved on the left end of the south face of rock one. Edict 

III in the middle portion and XIV at the upper right comer Six 
lines of a much defaced insciiption are visible below Edict III. This- 
may have been Edict VI, but it has not yet been definitely identi- 
fied. Edicts XI, V and VII occupy the east face of the same rock. 
The front or southern face of the second rock, a large pomted 
boulder, has part of Edict XIII on the left face, the remamder 
appearing on the horizontal surface of rock five The right hand 
portion of rock two contains Edicts, IV, VIII and X Edict IX, 
inscribed on rock three, is fairly well preserved. The Mmor rock 
edict IS engraved on the south sloping face of rock four, and is the- 
best preserved of all the inscriptions but, unfortunately, the first 
few hues are completely defaced and it is impossible to state 
whether, like the Brahmagiri and Siddapura edicts, it was also^ 
issued from Suvamagiri The dialect of the Yerragudi edicts 
agrees closely with that of the Ealsi and Gimar recensions and 
exhibits Imguistic peculiarities The inscriptions recovered m 
Eebmary, 1929, have yet to be studied m details, and though appa- 
rently supplymg no new information of historical importance are 
nevertheless evidence of the extent and activity of Asoka’s adminis- 
tration. 

The other mscriptions in the early Brahmi script exist m and 
around Yerragudi is proved by traces of early records on boulders 
on a hill near the village of Mamapur about a mile west of the 
Yenakonda hill. 

* * * 

On pages 18T-188 of “ India in 1926-2T ” it was mentioned that 
the Government of India had sanctioned the entertainment of a 
whole-time staff for archseological explorations m India This staff 
was engaged upon a pemjanent basis, except the Deputy Director 
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General of Archteology for Exploration and the three Aesietant 
Superintendents ■who were placed on a temporary footing for a 
period of two years with effect from the Ist October, 1926 These 
four superior posts have with the sanction of the Secretary of 
•state now been placed on a permanent basis and it has been 
decided tbat the tenure of office of the Deputy Director General of 
Archreology for Exploration should normally he three years, os m 
the case of the Deputy Director General of Archtoology Certain 
other proposals designed to place the excavation work of this De- 
partment on a thoroughly satisfactory hasis have also been sanc- 
tioned including tnfcr alta the training of four apprentices at 
Mohenjo-daro with a general view to their eventual employment in 
the Archreological Department, and the grant to these apprenbces 
of font scholarships of a value of Its 76 — 100 — 126 a month each, 
tenable for three or fonr years on the conditions which apply to 
existing archreological scholarships 


For over twenty-six years Sir John Marshall has been Director 
General of the Archtixilogical Survey and has, during that period 
acquired an unnvalled knowledge of the monuments and antaquitiet 
of India, knowledge which none of his snccesjors holding the ap- 
pointment for a fe'w years at the end of their service can ever hope 
to obtain During those twenty-eii years the Archreological Surrey 
has contin'ually extended its activities and responsibilities until 
the whole attention of the Director General is now absorbed in 
routine administrative duties It was felt by the Government of 
India that the burdening of Sir John Marshall by such duties was 
detrimental to the interests of Indian Archroology and in Soptem 
ber 1023, he was placed on Special Duty in order to prondo him 
nth an opportnnilv of writing and publishing the matenals collect- 
ed by the Archtcologicftl Department and himself during his long 
penod of office D hilo on Special Dulv Sir John Marshall will 
wnte a seriM of books on the excavated sites of Mohonjo-daro, 
Ilorappaand Tnxiln ns well as on tlic monuments of Sanchi Mandu 
Delhi Agra and Multan \i lUo eanio time he wiU continue to 
hold charge of the excavations at Taxilo, which have been under 
hn direct control for sixteen sears and nl^o co-ordinate the resolU 
of the operations of the ArrhaHiIogical Department on the pre- 
hutonc sites of the Indus and allte<l cultures 
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Slitl .\> ‘^trnr{ rrlntinp <o HrjtKh India (Pnrlinincntary Paper) 
of JlrjJi’li India — 

Vnl I — (Nil ijjK rt ml 

Vol II • — rumtirnl 

\.d III - PuMn H.mltli 

Vol I\ - .\dinini Ir.i'ne and Jadninl 

V,d V — IMti.'itmnnl 

(’• n ns Hi'port (1)> {f'nni lU, India, Promnnnl, and Natno States 

\di lint' triitnni H«'{>orf M idras, lloInI)^^, United ProMiicos, Punjab, 
U> tu I C'tit’-il ProMiif^s and Horar, Unrnm, Pili ir and Onasa, Assam, 
No't’oW* t I'ninti'r Pnoune, Delhi, Coorp, Andaman and Nicobar Island, 
Call and ■^IllI{^r^ St itmn of Il.inpaloro, Ajnicr-Meniarn, Paluchistau Agency 

Lc{ii*htiton 

Art'' of the Impennl and Pro\incnl Lcgislatuo Councils 

Justice and Police 

Iteport on tlio Administration of Ci\il Justice for each ProMneo 

Deport on tin* Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province 

Report on Jails for oacli Province 

Reports on Police for each Province, and for Bombay Town and Island, 
Calcutta, and Rangoon 


Fxnance 

Finance and Ro\enuo Accounts of the Government of India 
East India Financial Statement (Parliamentary Paper) 

Return of Not Income and Expenditure for eleven years (Parliamentary 
Paper) 

Accounts and Estimates Explanatory Memorandum (Parliamentary 
Paper) 

Homo Accounts (Parliamentary Paper) 

Loans raised in England (Half-vearly Parliamentary Paper) 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper) 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India and Bombay 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and Revenue Accounts 
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Land BevtKM eie 

Land Rcmnn© Administntion ProTjnoial Export* for Prorince* 

^Bengnl) BQxnr and Orm* Anaam tTnitod Pronneea Bomtaj Prwidenoy 
(Indndinc Smd) Pnnjab Contral Prorince* and Berar Burma and Madraa. 

Beport on Land Herenue Adminiatration, Land Racordi Settlament 
Oparationa Alienation of Land Act^ oto for North Weat Frontier Province 
Madras Surrey Settlement and Land Records Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Departments for Bombay Burma Bonffol United 
Prorincca and Pnnjab 

Report on Settlement Operations Punjab 

Reports on Surrey and Settlement Operations Bengal BQiar and Onsaa 
and Assam 

Reports on Operations of the I^and Records and Settlement Departments 
Oentml Pronnees and Berar 

Report of the Talukdan Settlement Officer Bombay 

Prorlncial Reports on the AdminiatTation of Sstates under the Court of 
"Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Oanal Colonies. 

8ej>arate Revenue (Rolf ExcUt etc.) 

Salt Department Reports Northern India Madras Bombay Bind Ben 
gal Burma Bihar and OHjaa 
Excise Report for each Prorlnce 
Report on the Operations of the Opium Department 
Stamp Department Report for each Prorinee 
Registration Department Report for each Province 
Income Tax Ro^rt for ©oeh Pronnee 

ApHculturs and PsfsHnary 
Report on tho Progreee of Agriculture In India 
Report of the Agricultuml Roseardi InstJtato ond CoDego Pnsa 
Dnllotins of the AgricuUnral Research Initituto Pnsa and of tho Prorln- 
rial Departments of Agriculture 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculturw 
Proceedings of the Board of Agricultur© 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly) 

Reports of the Department of AgrlcoUare for each Prorinee 
Reports on Agricultnral Stations Cxperiatentol Farms and Dotanie 
Qsrdens for each Province 

Reason and Crop Report for each Province 
AgricuUnral StsUstlcs of India 
Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops 
Report on Production of Tea in India 
Report on Tea Culture In Anom 

Reports of the Cirll \elcriaary Deportment for earh ProTioco 
Full lie* compiled from the Rep<vts of the Provlncitl Civil Veterinary 
DepartmenU 

Report of tb* Camel Pperialirt 

Report of IK* Imperial Racteriologltt (V eterinary) 
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Co-opcraltvc Societies, 

plunvinj: Proprc'^'i of tho Co-oporntuo Movomont in India 
Il^'pnrt on Cooporntno Societici for oacli Provinco 

Hoporl'- of Conforonrp': of Poni'^trnrs of Co-oporntivo Societies, India and 
Pro\ inonl 


Forests 

.\tmnnl Il<'turn of Slnti'itios relating to Forest Administration in British 
India 

Jlejiort on Forest Adininistrntion for each ProMnee 

Peporfs of the Forest Pescarch Instiluto and tho Imperial Forest College, 
Hell r a Dun 

Cninfiiiennin! I'orest Perioir 
Indian Forest Memoirs 
Indian Forest Pecords 
Forest Bnlletins 

•Ifinernl Production and Inspection of Mines 

Pevieir of Mineral Production (in Pecords of Geological Survey) 

Poport on Production and Consumption of Coal in India 
Peport of the Chief Jnsjicctor of Mines 

Trade and Manufactures 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and Navigation, India and Pro- 
Mneinl (I^fadrns, Bombaj, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma) 

Pevieir of tho Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper) 

Tables of tho Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper) 

Provincial Peports on Maritime Trade and Customs (including working of 
I^IerchandiFO l^Iarks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind, Madras, 
nnd Burma 

Accounts relating to tho Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly and for calendar year) 

Accounts relating to tho Trade by Land of British India with Foreign 
•Countries (monthly) 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India 
Report on tho Trade and Navigation of Aden 
Accounts of Trade earned by Rail and River in India 
Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and-River-borne Trade for each 
Province 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, 
United Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Bntish 
Baluchistan 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly) 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in British India and Mysore 
Report on the working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province 
Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act for each Province 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives 
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Admiiuitrmtion Repc^rt on Railimy*, 

E*porta on Rnhlic Worla (Btulding* nnd Road«) for Madnii Bombay 
Punjab NortlK^Vert Frontier Prcrnnco and Burma 
Rrriaw of Irricatfon 

Report on Irricatlon Rerentio for ®acb Prorinco (except lladraa) 
AdmlniitratiTO Reports on Imgntion Madras and Bombay 
Report on Architectural TVork In India 

Posts and Tilegrapht 

Report on the Ports imd Telecmphs of India 
Report of Indo>European Telegraph Bepartmont 

8ci*ntifte Veparimtnii 

Report on tbo Operations of the Surrey of Indi a. 

Records of tho Borrey of India 

Records and >femoira of the Qeologioal Borroy of India 
Report of tho Indian Motoorolofficnl Bepartment 
Indian Wcathor Renew Annnal Snmmary 
Rainfall Data of India 

htemoirs of tbe Indian Meteorolotpcal Deportment 

Report of the ^feteorologlst Caleutto 

Report of the Dlrector*Generol of Obaermtonea. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodafkanol Obserratory 
teport of the Board of ScientIBo Adnce 

toport of the Archirologlcal Borrey of India and ProTinciol Reports 
Teport and Records of tho Botanical Surrey 

Bdueaflon 

Iducallou Rejxsrt^ for India and each Prorinco 
Jainqoennlal Rerie^ of Education (ParHBmentary Paper) 

Zocol Sfl/^orcmwcaf 

Report^ on ^lunicipalitie* (or eadi Prorlaco and (or Cakutta Rombar 
r Madras City and Rancoon 

Report^ OB Dlitnct and Local Boards or I^ecal Funds for each ProriDce 
Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta Bombay Madras Raneoon Karachi 
I Aden 

Mcffifdf ‘fonffnrjf and ri/al fifafisfirs 
Report of the Fanltarr CoinmMoner with the Goremment of India 
U port on ‘Sanitary Mea ores In India (ParllameBUxy Paper) 

R^j*oft of til Fsnitary Commis^ioaer for each Prorlnce 
\ aorin tl n Ropori for oarh Prorlnce 

R r rt on CiTil Ifrej i(al« »n1 Di peb^aHes for each ProriBro 
R pert OB iBBatIr \ yloms for each ProrJore 
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Pt’ i ' H AOT FROM STATEMENT BY HIS EXOELLENOT THE VIOEROY 
ON THE INDIAN STATUTORY COMillSSION 


Wben the Ocnmnianon hw reported md ita report ha» been emmlned 
by the Gorernmont of India end Hi* Mejcstiy** Goremnient it wfll be tbr 
duty of tbe letter to present propocela to Porliement Bnt it i* not the- 
intention of Hi* Meje«ty*« Gorermnent to a*k Perllament to adopt tlio*e 
propoaal* without firet fiTing e foil opportnnity for Indian opinion of 
different achooU to contribtxte it* new upon t hem . 

And to ♦t'l* end it i* intended to mnte Parliement to refer theee pro* 
pocel* for connderetion by e Joint Oornmlttee of both Hontea end ttr 
fecBitete the preteniation to that Oummittee both of the riev of the Indian 
Central Le(p»I*tare by delegation* who wiD be inrited to attend and confer 
with the Joint Oommittee and olio of the riew* of any other bodlee whom 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee may deaire to conmlt 

In the opinion of HU Maleety** QoTemmont the procedure contemplated 
(olffl* to a very great extent the re<iaiftltea onUined abore 

Such a Commission dmwn from men of orery British political party 
and presided orer by one whose pnbtlo poeiUon is doe to ontstonding obSity' 
and <diaracter wiU eridently bring fresh trained and tmaffecied indgment 
to bear upon an immeniety complex consiitational asne 

Moreorer the finding* of eome of iU own member* eon count in adrance 
upon a faTounble reception at the hand* of Parliament which wiU recognUe 
them to speak from a common platform of thought and to be applying 
standards of judgment which Parliament will feel instlnctirelj to be ita own 
For myself I cannot doubt that the quickest and surest path of those whn 
dnnre Indian progrees U by the porsuasioo of Parliament and that they 
can do this more certainly through memhers of both House* of Parliament 
than in any other way The Indian nationalist ha* gninod much if be ran 
ronrince Members of Parliiment on the spot and I would therefore gn 
further nnd say that if those who speak for India haro confidonce in the 
which they adrance on her behalf they ought to wokomo such an 
opportunity being afforded to as many Jnembers of the British Legislatare 
a^ may be thn* to come into contact with the roolitirs of Indian life ond 
politico. 

Furthermore while it li for thcae reasons of undoubted admntage to- 
all who desire an eitetuion of the Reforms that their case should bo heard 
lit the first insUnce by thw who can command the unqumlioni^ eoafideiw- 
of Parlltment 1 am sanguine enodgh to suppose that the method chosen 
hr HU 3Uf«ty $ Ooremment will also assure to Indlsns a better opportunity 
than they could hate enjoyed fti any other iray qf influencing the passage 
of th*^ great ereDls lor not only will they through rcprrsentaliTes of 
«l Indian I^ilatnres be enabled to exprew Ihemselm fn-oly to tho Com 
r\i on Itself but it wiU alio be srithln their power to thaliengr. In detail 
cr pHoffpln any of tbe proposali made by Ills MaHty s Ooreramenl before 
Ibe 4,-nBt Pele»-t Committee of Parliament and to adroeate their own soln- 
{ 37 - 1 
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tion": It «iho»hl bt' ob'^onod moreover thni nt this stngo Pnrlinmont will not 
Imvo luH-n to c'cpn^'-s nin opinion on pnriiculnr proposals and there- 

(oro, bO fnr »*’ rnrhninont is coiiconu'd the wliolo field mil still bo open 


T/ii* Sth .^Ol d.ilirr, JOST 


mwiN, 

Viceroy and Governor General, 



APPENDIX in. 

SUMMAET OP EECOSIMENDATIONB 
StAlW Repobt 

B<i)ort of tfi* Comoilinon on cloier untoiv of lJ»e J)tp<nd€nMM ttv Eaitcrn and 
Central Africa 


Part I 

coKBTmrnONAi changes 

A — pBEUinwABT trap (to b© taken Immedittely) 

A High ConmiMioner tbould bo tppolntod for Ktmrn, Ilsnnda and Ttn- 
^ganyikt with execntiro powert Ui tpeoial fnnctiont being i — 

(q) To inangTmte onqmnt* and Joint ditcnmlont on vpMWtlont ot naGTO 
policy at Indicated In the onnexoro to Chapter VT Part I 
(b) To pratDOio unified control of certain terrlce* of common Intorert, 
and to aettle on a fair baslt any immediate cantea of ^fpnto or 
difference 

(e) To ditcott locally end work ont tbe arrangomenta for introdndng 
the modificttiont propoted In tbe constitution of Eonyt 

B — Four moil ot nminiB vux 

Tho ratnlU of the prelualnary enquiries carried ont by tbe Hifib Com- 
mioiooer ibcnld be r^ewnd by Bit Majesty^t GoreraiDent and if then 
thought fit the pott of Ooreraor General of Ea^ern Africa abonld be created 
in place of tbe oppclnUnent of High Commltaiooer ^e QoTernor General 
It to be a link between the Becretary of State and tho local OorontmcnU and 
for thU parpote the plan Indndet chasgcs of crcnnltaiicm both in Africa 
and in IjoodoiL. 


Orpaniscflen In Africa 

1 Tbe OoTcnior Gooeral tbould exercise to far as those can he delegated 
to him the fnnctiont of superrlsion and control now cierdsod through the 
Secretary of State end ihoold be endowed for this purjioso with exccutlTe 
poweia nod srlth control orer legUJatlon but these powers and control should 
■be exertl*ed only fer eertaln purposes which would be conreyed to him In his 
instructions 

2 The principal duties of the Oorernor General wlU be — 

(a) To •”'* propor dUrfmrKO of tho runon- 

libilitlca of nil ^lafestr^a Oorernment 
(fc) To Md the scale, of justice erm between tho Tariou* raelal co»- 
munitin 

(c) To ccMjrdlnale serriers of common Intereit 
iThs mon ImporUnl duly of the Oorernor General under heads (o) and (f»i 
aMre vil| be to direct the course of natire policy and to superriw* its 
workiog ) ^ * 

c m ) 
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3 The Governor General should work with the following bodies — 

(a) For general purposes 

A small Advisory Council comprising officials and non-officials of 
all three Dependencies 
(5) For services of common interest 

(i) Transport — ^An inter-Colonial Advisory Railway Council for the 

throe Dependencies organised on the same lines as the exist- 
ing Railway Council of Kenya and Uganda 

(ii) Customs — An inter-Colonial Customs Council organized on the 

same lines as the Railway Council 

4 During the preliminary period and the first stage the status of the 
three Governors is to be affected as little as possible They should retain 
the title of Governor and their present rates of pay, and should continue to 
be for all practical purposes the King’s representatives in their own terri- 
tories 

Orgamzation m London 

6 The Secretary of State should have available — 

(a) For consultation on matters of policy m Eastern Africa (including 

Zanzibar) and Central Africa — a small Advisory Council The 
membership of this Council should be from five to eight and the 
members should be paid 

(b) A Finance Committee and a Transport Committee, or possibly a 

joint Finance and Transport Committee, of which the Fmancial 
Adviser to the Secretary of State and the Transport Adviser (if 
any) would be members The Chairman (or Chairmen) of these 
Committees should sit on the General Advisory Council 

6 To assist in the further consideration cf pohcy periodical Conferences 
for the Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa should be held in London 
and should be attended by official and unofficial delegates 

7 For the information of Parliament on the course of affairs in Eastern 
and Central Africa Annual Reports should be prepared by the Governor 
General, and by the Governors of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, and 
published as a Parliamentary Paper with the comments of the East African 
Council 

C — The Legislattvb Councils of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 

1 No changes are needed at present in the Legislative Councils of Uganda 
and Tanganyika 

2 Simultaneously with, or subsequent to, the creation of the post of 
Governor General, the following change should be introduced in the composi- 
tion of the Legislative Council of Kenya (see Chapter VILE) — 

Four of the official members of the Legislative Council should be re- 
placed by four unofficial members nommated to represent native 
interests (in addition to the missionary already appointed for 
this purpose) 

3 No further change is recommended at present in the composition of the 
Legislative Council of Kenya, but it is contemplated that at later stages 
there will be a progressive increase in the representation of native interests, 
and a progressive diminution in the proportion of official members 



4 Con*idermt4on thoald be giren to the replacement of adult franchise in 
’Kenya by a franchiie depending on a ohihaation qualification The nature 
of the torta to be nnpoeed ahould be a matter for enquiry by the Hi g h Com 
miaaioner in disouMion with the Government of Kenya and representative* of 
the Unofficial oommnnitiea^ 

6 The change* which the new franchlee qualifications would effect in the 
respective memben of European, and Indian voteri ehould be made clear to 
the leadere of both cominunltlea and the TTt gh Oommitfioner ehould endeavour 
to induce them to come to un agreement on the qneatlon of election on a 
common roll 

6 Concurrently with the dianget propoeed in the compoaitlon of the I/egia* 
latlve Oounal of Kenya the Goremor General should be given speoia] power 
to enact legialation and to aecare auppUe* which he regard* aa essential for 
the discharge of hi* responaibllitle* contrary to the vote of the majority of 
■that OounoiL 

D — Local- Qovxswuxwt 

Inatitatlona of local and munioipal government ahonld be vigoronaly 
developed both in aettled and native oreaa. 

K — FcTuaB DsvxLoruxnra. 

The working of the whole of the orrangomeota eot ont above ehould be 
reviewe d after a i>enod to be fired in due courao by the Secretary of State 

It U contemplated that the exereleo of central d{rt?otioD by a Governor 
General will load to the e^bliihment of a Gentral Council with power to 
Icgulato In respect of services of common interest and with a central revenue 
4>so Chapter XI) 


Partn 

POLIOT AND ADBUNISnUTION 
A. — Namr* Poucnr 

1 The field of native interests In Eastern and Central Africa ahould be 
vtcarly defined not only in the interests of tbe natives but also with a view 
"to making clear tbe scope for the dovolopment of the immigrant communities 
In Kenya Uganda and Tanganyika a progrommo of native policy for all 
three Dependencies ahonld be worked out and co-ordinated after fall local 
discussion 

2 Essential native inten-itf under tbe following hooding* must be defined 
-and protected — 

Land 

Economic development Oovernment service* and taxatbn 

La boar 

Edocatiou. 

AdminUtrativo and Politico] Initltutionv 
a Tli» Ootrrnmfnt- of tho Ea«t»™ onj C>nlr»l Aftlan Dor-niMKl— 
• rod .roiir to ..ooro raefi • mooinro of -rcroiyillon •• will fa iliuta 
10a maUoo of Aomotao-ota Datlro and non nallro aroaa of aoHlrionl .Ita to 
me QBit* of local *cU-coTvmmeot 
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4 Native tribal institutions should bo fostered and native administrations 
should have thoir oun courts 

6 Native opinon should bo consulted regarding legislation afiFecting their 
interests through native administrations or District Councils 

6 With a viov to forming ns close an estimate ns possible of the produc- 
tion of native areas, tiTiicnl areas should from time to tune be selected for a 
tost census of production 

7. In the annual report of each of the Eastern and Central African terri- 
tories, a section should be included on native interests giving data similar to 
those roquiied by the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations in the 
annual reports of mandated territories 

8 For the purpose of studying all factors affecting the moral and material 
progress of the natives, a Central Bureau of Statistics should be attached to 
the Governor General, and administrative officers should h© instructed in 
methods of observation and record 

B — SpEOIAIj AniUNGEMENTS IN EIenta 

1 Bepresentation of native interests in Konya should be supplemented by 
the following measures — 

(i) Consultation of native opinion in regard to legislation through 
District Councils and periodical durbars 
(w) Supply of full information on native affairs to the representatives 
of native interests in the liCgislative Council 
(ill) Appointment of an Advisory Committee on Native Affairs to assist 
the Chief Native Commissioner 

(iv) Appointment of representatives of native interests on aU official 
bodies which can influence pohey 

2 Advisory Committees should be attached to some of the departments 
of administration 


C — ^Transpoet and CoinruNioATioNs 

1 Subject to full local discussion and inquiry the management of the 
Tanga-Moshi- Arusha Railway system and possibly that of the Port of Tanga 
should be transferred to the Kenya-Uganda BE.ilways Department 

2 The Central Authority should settle outstanding railway rates ques- 
tions, in particular the question arising out of the extension of the Tan 
ganjnka railway to Mwanza 

3 Standardization of equipment on the Kenya-Uganda and Tanganyika 
Railway systems should he introduced as soon as possible 

4 The financial position and prospects of the Kenya-Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika Railway systems should be examined with a view to making arrange- 
ments for jomt working 

6 Machinery should be provided for continuous preparatory study of 
railway projects 

6 Special surveys should be organized in Tanganyika in order to provide 
information for framing land settlement and railway policy 

The cost of the surveys should be regarded as a proper subject for loan 
expenditure 
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7 On the completion of the*e innreji the foUtnfing mam trunk con- 
nection* ihonld be eonildered — 

Northern connection — £ither Dodoma-Anuh* or KUoea Mombo 
Sontbem connection — Either Dodomn-Fife or Kilrmi Ifokam Mondn 

8 In coniidenng new ndlTray conalroction the GoTomment of Tancanyika 
ihonld gire preference to branch line* which conld later become part of one 
or other of the mam trunk conneotione referred to under recommendation 
7 abore 

9 Pending consideration of the poeaibnity of constmoting railwayi the 
following tmnk road* are recommended — 

(a) A rood from Dodoma thronj^ Iringa to the Tnkuyn Hig h la n d* of 
Tanganyika 

fb) A road throuQ^ the coastal areaa of Kenya and Tanganyika uniting 
Mombasa Tanga and Dor-«e-8alaam. 

D — ^REatiBOH 

1 The High Oonunlsiioaor ihonld appoint a special tochnioal CommiKioD 
on Ileaearch to lurrey the existing organisations and to report on tho main 
objectsres to be pursued 

S The Eastern and Control African Dopendoocic* abonld be treated os o 
nnit in any Imperial organisation of sdontlfio research 

3 Each territory must retain adequate research izutitution* of its own to 
nudertake the scientifio work required for the local porposee of it* Medieol 
Vetennary Agricultural and o^er DeportmonU. 

E. — Dtreves. 

Tho High Commisnooer should consider tho question of a more offidont 
and ecotratuio organisation and distribution of the King’s African lUflct 
and almllar quettiona, in consultation with tho Ooremor* of tho throo terri 
torics and tho Inspoctor-Qencral of tho King’s African RiBes 

F — \Ditna*TiUTJVE Scnnccs aj»D BEcarranuT 

1 Trial should be made in the Eastern and Contra) African Depondencic* 
of the system of limiting tho tenure of appointment* in the Secretariat to a 
comparstiroly short term of yoori and tboro should bo moro frequent inter 
change between ofHcera eorring in the Becreiariat and in tho Admiolstratiro 
Be r r l ce 

2 As far as possible the highest post* in Eastern and Central Africa that 
ii to say tho posts of Colonisi BoereUry etc should bo filled from tho rank* 
of oCctsls in these temtone* 

G — Locino'i axn Ptaff of CsrrrBAL AcrnonrrT 

1 Goremment House ot Slombou should bo put st tho dbposal of the 
High Commiuioner snd tho loration of permanent hpad-quarter* foe tho 
Cot mor General »1 ould be a matter for eoqulry and divnuion by the High 
C^mluioti r 

hwTctarist of the East African CoremoTS Coofereneo sheolJ be 
atUrUd to the High Cotnmiuiooer and later to the Ooremor OenersL 
Apart from this their staff should bo confined to Pecretarin 



.T TJip nnlnrio'' of tl\p Ihph Commi'y^ioncr nnd Governor Gcnernl nnd tlicir 
lipreonnl <!nit nof (!io>r lonl trn\olIinp cxi)on'^C';'^ ‘should bo mot by Hib 

Go\onu,u'nl Tbo ro>^l of tlio Scerotnnnt of the Go\crnors’ Con- 
fcroiu'o nnd nn\ other ovponditnro unohod in onr rccominondntions should 
bo homo bv tbo Go\ernmr>nt‘. conrornod 

{ Tbo Hipb CoininmMonor sbonld pn\ froqnont visits, nnd tbo Go\ornor 
Goncnl ropulnr niinml Mhit': to Knplniid, nnd nlioii tbov lcn%c Enstoni Africa 
tbo\ ''botild rolnin tbcir ofTionl positions nnd no substitutes should bo 
nppoinlcd 

II — Tiir ^-^sT Arnic\N GovniNons’ CovrrnFscF 
The I'nst Vfnenn Goiornors’ Conferonco should bo continued foi Konya, 
ITpnndn, nnd TnnpiuMhn but the lliph Coniinissionor fnnd Inter the Governor 
Gcnernl) should preside o\cr it, nnd should be endowed with full powers to 
tnhc decisions nnd to issue orders for their o\ecution 

(See also Inter recominendntions rcpnrdinp the ropresontntion of Zanzibar 
nnd tho Central African territories ) 


Pai^t III. 

UnCOM^fENEATTONS ItEGAKOTNG ZANZIBAR 

1 The os:tslinp co-oporntioii of Zanzibar with tho nininlnnd territories to 
ndvnnco common interests should bo mnintnined nnd ovtcndcd particularly in 
sucli matters ns scientific rosonreh, administration, harbours and docks, 
miprntion of labour, qinrnntinc regulations, and assimilation of tho forms of 
legislation 

2 Zanzibar should continiio to be icproscntod on the East African Gover- 
nors’ Conference 

SUlMAfARY OF THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

The Legislative Council of Kenya 

1 As an alternative to tho proposal contained in Recommendation C 2 
on page 290, tho following proposal is recommended nnd should be discussed 
by tho High Commissioner with the local communities in Kenya — 

(a) The number of the Oflicial Members of the Legislative Council should 

bo reduced from nineteen to nine, nnd the number of additional 
Nominated Unofficial Members recommended in Chapter VHI, 
page 187, should bo increased from four to seven 

(b) Of tho eight Nominated Unofficial Members three should be nomi- 

nated to represent the interests of the whole community and one 
of these three should be a member of the Indian community 
The remaining five should represent the interests of the natives 

2 Should it be found necessary to increase the number of European consti- 
tuencies, that number should in the fiist place be increased from eleven to 
thirteen, the numbei of Official Members being increased from nine to ten 
and the number of Elected Indians from five to six 

3 The appointment of one of the Unofficial Members as an executive 
Minister should be contemplated forthwith by way of an experiment 
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BtJHMABY OF OHAIEIIAN 8 REPORT ON THE CENTRAL AFEIOAN 
TERRITORIES 

A The Gkrrsraor of Bontliern Rhodesia, ihcmld be appointed Blsh Ctan 
minionar for Northern Rhodena and Nyataland with poweri lunilar to those 
proposed for the Goremor General of the North Eastern tarritone* in order 
to ■npemse and coordinate — 

(а) Imperial ontlook 

(б) Natire policjj 

(o) Semcee of common interest. 

He thonld hare anthcrlty to orranee tor Joint conferences of the sereral 
lesulatnrea. 

B Such tmion throogh an exocntiro Central Authority thonld be en 
conraged to derelop into a oloeer nnJoo with a central rerenne and a joint 
legUlatire connoil to deal with eervicca of common interest inch at defence 
research oostoms and connntnucations. 

0 Ultimate redistnbntum of boondanes is dcsuable as foUowi i ~ 

1 The settled Central or raQwsy are* of Northern Rhod e sia to be 

nnlted with Boothem Rhodesia. 

2 North<Esstem Rhodesis to be nnlted with Nyasalsnd (withont pre- 

jndlco to the qaesUcm of transferring Ister the area aonth of 
Lake Tanganjil^ to Tanganyika) 

8 The maintenance of Barotseland os an Insliensble natire reserre 
under the Gorermzwni of Sonthem RhodosU 

The ahore redistribniios shonld bo considered at a repreeentstire con- 
fereiKe with the Goremor of Sontbem Rhodesia (as High Coanmissioner of 
iho Central Territories) as Chairman 

D Tbs co-ordinsUoo of sorrices and interests with the North-Eastern 
Territories shonld be maintsined by local conferonce between tho heads of 
the two administrations at well as through the Colonial Office 


BUiniARY OF THE UAJORITY REPORT ON THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
TERRITOnrES 

1 The independent statss of the Gorermsenta of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia shonld bs mainUioed pending farther doret^ment of rommnnica- 
tloni and of mineral eiploitation m Northern Rhodesia both of which may 
bare an lmp>erlant bearing on the settlement of sdminlitratlrs Lonndsries 

2 In the meanwhile tho following mcasares ore recommended — - 

(a) The High Comiaiuioner or Goremor General of Eastern Africa 
should be the SeexeUry of Btates chief adrlerr on Important 
matters of pol‘oy eSmtlng NyasaUnd and Northern Rhodesis 
(t) The Gwemor General should pay occasional rlilts to Nyasalsnd snd 
Northern Rhodesia in an odrisory copacity He should not hare 
sny eiecutire anthonly orer the Ooremors 
V) The Ooremon of thee* two Protectomtee shonld mntlone to sttend 
Ooremfws Conference The Oorerotnent of Ponthem 
Uhodreia sKonIJ be inrited to s^nd a rrj rteentstiro to the Ctm- 
frrmc* 
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(d) Enqinno'? into mattors of nntno policy nnd wluto sottloraont on 
tlio hno'! mdicntotl in (ho nnnoxuro to Chapter VI, Part I, should 
ho cnrrio<l out in N^n'!nlnnd nnd Northern Rhodesia m consul- 
tation irith the Goiornor Gonornl of Eastern Africa 
(c) Kjnsninnd nnd Northern Rhodesia should ho included in the same 
proup a-' the Eastern African Dependencies for purposes of 
research 

(/) An oflicinl majority should bo maintained in tlio Logislativo Coun- 
cils of both Protectorates, hut tho"o is no objection to a moderate 
increase in (ho unofTicial representation by nomination, in tbe 
case of Nynsnlnnd, nnd hj raising the numbor of Elected Members 
in the case of Northern Rhodesia 

(p) Institutions for local goiernmont both m tlio settled areas and 
nnionp tho natives in Nysnland nnd Northern Rhodesia should be 
developed ns a igorouslj ns possible 

(h) An attempt should bo made in Nynsnlnnd to build up responsible 
nntno administrations nnd native authorities, and it might be 
advantageous (hat an oxporioncod officer should bo lent to Nynsa- 
Innd bv tho Goxorninont of Tanganyika to assist in tbe necessary 
enquiries 
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SKEEN MEMOIUNDtm ON THE lOLITAJlT BITDATION IN INDIA 
120 *ilr C S Jtanga Iyer (a) Ho* the attention of the Gorernment been 
drawn to itatements In a aeotlon of the Prea to the Skeen llemoiandum 
on the mflltary utnation in India and the Indian army a military prepared 
bees or tinpreparedneas for war on modem linMP 

(b) "UTU the Qoremment bo pleaeed to pobluh the Bkeen llomorandam 
on modomixing the Indian AnnyP 

Ur 0 is Tounp TTith yonr permimon Bir I propete to onswer qnee- 
tion» No*. 120 121 122 and 170 aUo Mr Gaya Pnxaad Singh i question 
No IBS and Colonel Crawford « qaecUon No ITS together and to take thU- 
opportunlty of making a stotoment on the matters raised m theae questions 
I am afraid the statement will be rather a long one but I hope that the- 
House will aDow mo to trosiioss a little on Its patience as It would bo difficult 
to Tatum a complete anrwer to those questions In a few words 

The document referred to in the questions was o lectnro giren by a 
General Btoff Officer at the fonr Command Deadqnar-tort on army financo- 
and economy within the army The main object of tbo lecture and of ite 
subsequent circulation was to stimulate n spedal campaign of economy 
which has been initiated throughout tbo rarlous formations of the onny 
In order to aaist In this object mention was made of existing dc&dencies 
in equipment ond of the eetlmatod aoms required to orertako thoee defi 
aendea during tho next few years Tbo oasenco of this economy campaign 
within tbo onny U to encourage the military authoriUca all through tho 
army to look for ond suggest methods of cconomiaing on their own initiatire 
and so to assist the Ooremment in pronding tho funds required to meet tbo 
army s growing needs withont increasing military expcndlturo beyond its 
present limits. The agreement referred to In Mr Gaya Prasad Singh s quee- 
tioo is an informal arrangement under which earlngt effected by tho military 
anlhoritie* as a result of tins siieclal economy campaign may be oppropriated 
towards the equipment programme 

Tho iretnre is a conGdential document deeigoed for official uso only 
and Ooremment oro not prepared to pnbHsh tho whole document in rrlenio 
merely beeonse a copy has been purloined by somebody and parts haro 
already appeared in t^ Press I will howeror enilearonr to giro Honour 
able Members full information oo the rarions points 

Tlie programme or seliemo of Hit r»ccUeney the Commander in-Cliief 
mentioned in the questions In merely • part of the contlnooun policy of 
Ooremment daring tho Incumbency of the present and tho lato Command r*- 
in^Chief in regard to modernising the equipment of the army in India and 
nuking good certain ihortages which renultAl from acceptance of tho reeom 
m^ndatfnn of the Indian Itetrencbmcnt Committee There Is no separate 
aAem^ for medernisation {o the army Modemiutlon U proceeding cootl 
Buou ly from l*y today Ilii I^nllency the Commander in^Chief mid^ thi* 
dear in hi LuJeet speerh Uil March when bo was informing the Jltms* 
aKaat th» progren of tBecKanlsatlon—* word which U practically •ypoormous 
With nodrrniiaiion m thU conteat Tho army of the United Kingdom ha» 
for ll^ lilt few years Ler-n making continuens eiperimcntt with differeok 
< M ) 
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patterns of meclianicnl transport machines The aimy in India carefully 
follows tho experiments made in England, testing the lesults, and modifying 
them, whore modification is necessary, to suit Indian rei^uirements The task 
of keeping pace in the modernization of equipment with the progress made at 
home has been made more difficult in tho past few years owing to the accept- 
ance by Government of tho recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee When Government accepted those recommendations, it was re- 
cognized, and stated, by Lord Rawlinson that the economies then made in 
equipment would have to he counterbalanced sooner or later by further 
■expenditure in order to keep pace with the requirements of defence In 
fact, in giving their support to the proposals of the Inchcape Committee, 
the Government of India took a definite iisk, in recognition of the then 
paramount need for retrenchment, by decelerating to some extent, the 
rates of provision and renewal of part of the army’s equipment It was 
realized from the beginning, however, that tlus state of affairs could not 
continue beyond a certain point The matter was kept under constant 
observation, and by 1926 we had reached the point when we could no longer 
go slow, but, on the contrary, had to begin catching up again By the 
■end of 1927, we could see our way clear Much progress had been made 
m redeeming what I may call the Inchcape shortages, and we could predict 
with some confidence that those shortages would be soon obliterated altogether 
without our having to add appreciably to our military estimates But 
meanwhile we were confronted with new problems aiising out of the rapid 
developments in modernization, and, in paiticular, the mechanization of 
foreign armies and of the army of Great Britain It was to keep pace 
with these further developments also, if possible, without increasing our 
present scale of military e:^enditure, that the economy campaign to which 
I have referred was devised in the cold weather of 1927-28 At the same 
time there was no hope of reducing that expenditure below its present level 
That IS why His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the late Finance 
Member have informed Honourable Members on more than one occasion, 
that they saw no prospect in the immediate future of a further reduction 
in the army estimates, but that, on the other hand, there was a possibihty 
that those estimates might be increased This was the position. Sir, when 
my Honourable friend. Colonel Crawford, asked me last March, whether the 
equipment of the army was in a satisfactory position, particularly in respect 
of mobility and defence agamst an attack from the air accompanied by the 
use of gas These questions were put towards the close of the debate on the 
Army Department giant, when there was, of course, no opportunity for 
preparing a detailed statement In replying, while I informed the House 
that Government were doing all they could towards ensuring that, when the 
time came, our army would go into the field fully equipped, I declined to 
make any admission of insufficiency in particular items of equipment To 
that reply I adhere, and if a similar question were again put to me m the 
course of a debate, I should give a similar answer But m the meanwhile 
theie has been the public controversy on the subject, to which Honourable 
Members have drawn attention, and many incorrect statements about the 
condition of army equipment have appeared in the Press In view of this 
•cii cumstance, and as our equipment programme is now stiU further advanced 
tthan it was m March, I have had prepared a memorandum which explains 



OM fully afl pOttiHe from tbe technical point of noir wbnt wo 1 i*to been 
doln* in the lait few ye*T» where we rtand now and wb»t we propoee to 
do in the near future I lay thii memorandum on the table of the Hon»e 
It eoe» eoimderubly into detaili and I think it will oupply Honoorable 
llembere with all the information that they rotimre. But if, after readinft 
it t he y frd that there are other technical point* on which they would like 
to bo informed, I ibaH be xery glad to give thorn what information 1 can. 

maiOBANDUlL 

The policy followed by the Army in mattera of organixation and equipment 
ia concuely ttated in a retcdution of the Legfalatire Aioembly in 1£)21 m 
oonneotion with the Eober Committee • recoinmendatloni which runs aa 
followa:— 

That the purpoee of the army In India muot be the defence of India 
agauut external ogsreoaton and the maintenance of internal peoco 
and tmnqaiiixty To the exten* that it u neccosary for India to 
m«inin<n an army for theee porpoeea it* orgonixation, equipment 
and adminlairaiion thoold bo thoroughly up to date and with 
due regard to Indian condition* in accm^anco with the present 
day atandanU of effloioncy in the Bntuh army ao that when the 
Army in India ha* to oo-operato with the Bntiah Army on any 
Moaiion there may bo no dmumiariUc* of organUation which 
would render inch oo>openitios difficult. 

Thi* policy maon* the replacement of the older clane* of artillery equlpmeDt 
aircralt trantpori etc. by more modem type*. Tho main feature of it i« 
the aubatitutioa of mechanical for ammai transport wherorer pocuble 
ABJIY TlhANSrOIlT in war conauts of 

(a) hlllST LIME TUAMSPOltT which cornea with the troop* what 

they require In actual battle ATiimnI inuuport la uaod for thia 
because the hghtiog bno cannot haro any transport which ia 
unable to croea any country wbero men and boraoa can go but 
where IL T can be uaod (aa in the caao of certain technical 
unit*) there U T will bo aubatitoted for «plmfll transport. 

(b) Next THE TILAIMS which cany daily repleoishmont. Tbcao aro 

at present mainly A T carta but there are lome horsed wagon*. 
Ikrth can only more a abort dUtaoco at a cotaparatirely alow 
rate The rceulta are that the length of column* in tbo bne of 
march u inordinately long whilst the ability to operate away 
from tho Line of Communication road or rail transport behind 
U minded to a amalt dutanco The sole adranta^ prunded 
by A T oxer if T ha* bocn a superior power of operating ofl a 
good road. lortanateiy ww havo now In tight mccbanical Iran, 
tport on the C>whcelrr pnnciple which in most cam ho* been 
prorrJ to bo as good acToaj-eouniry aa the A T cart As ibU 
if T U more powerful economical and *i>cody (all combining to 
impror* mobibly) the A T cart U cow to be dupUcexl from 
tb.« rolo which it hae so honourably fiUrJ for yrori ai d will to w 
eoaaid rabte eXt nt dUapjKiar except in caww where the uw of 
aa if T Tebiclo wonUi be uneconotolra] The gradual rrpUce- 
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niont of tlicso cnrts is Ingh m tho Army programme, but pack 
transport lins still to bo rotaiiiod for uso in country ivboro neitlior 
M T nor A T cnrts can bo employed Thus the amount of 
animal transport rotainod mil bo cut down to a minimum, tho 
principle follonod being rather to organise for a more serious 
campaign and to iinproi iso for a minor one, than vice versd 
(c) Lastly, Army Transport includes transport required for MAINTE- 
NANCE, 7 c , to connect railhead mth tho trains which have 
been mentioned proiiously, and hero in all largo operations the 
employment of M T bojond lailhoad is obligatory 

A few remarks on tho general policy of replacing animals by M T may 
bo of interest 

It IS financially impossible to maintain in peace all the M T required in 
war Vehicles nhich cannot bo used economically in iioace tend to get out of 
date, with consequent complications in tho supply of spare parts, and even- 
tually ha^ o to bo scrapped long before their useful mileage has been completed 
Tho principle therefore adopted in all armies is to utilise the form of transport 
obtainable from civilian sources on some form of subsidy basis, the advantages 
of which system need no explanation It is the displacement of the horse by 
M T in civil life which, quite as much ns tho advantages to be gained in 
war, has been tho driving force behind the increasing mechanization of tho 
Army at Homo 

In India repeated efforts have in the past been made to obtain M T by 
this means, but have proved abortive because the development of M T in 
India for cml needs was not sulHcfcntly advanced The last few years has, 
however, seen a remarkable expansion in M T of all descriptions all over 
the country, which encourages us to hope that the time is now ripe for a 
renewed effort to obtain a part of oui requirements on a subsidy basis 

In particular we hope to get the country to use 6-wheeIers and are offering 
encouragement by a system of subsidy which has recently been published 
throughout India The more this subsidy scheme takes on and the larger the 
reserve in useful civil life, the more can we depend on this reserve for war 
and therefore the less the number of vehicles we have to hold uneconomicaUy 
in Army reserve A large number of enquiries in connection with such 
subsidies has already been received 

The replacement of animal transport by M T wiU cause the former to 
diminish There is little prospect of this change causing any large immediate- 
saving in peace In war, however, the resultant economy and efficiency are 
beyond computation The three results are, therefore, (1) greatly increased 
mobility in war, (2) slight economy in peace, (3) great economy in war The 
pace at which His Excellency the Cpmmander-in-Chief introduces these 
measures will only be conditioned by the funds available and the success of 
the subsidy scheme So far it is merely a matter of simple substitution (as 
funds permit) of M T for the animal transport on which we have rehed ur 
the past 

4 Before proceeding to describe the other directions in which mechaniza- 
tion IS proceeding, it is desirable to make a disgfession Frequent criticism 
may be read of India’s failure to foUow Home models in these matters 
Great as are the disadvantages of not domg so, yet, in this matter for the- 
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pr#*«Dt and UBtn expenmetit* at Bome cryitolixc, we haT© to lce*p the 
following factor* In front of n* aliray* — 

Fir*tly India u not a higbly indnitnalixed conntry Sho ha* not the 
power of prodncmg war madunea nor the reeerre* of men re<iniTed both to 
man and keep them In the Arid For the preaent therefor© a commercial 
Tehiclo (if inch will meet the need* wo foreiee) must be n*ed 

Next, India a war problem by reaiKm of geographical and cUmatio condi- 
tion* ha* fpecial aipect* and requiree tpeclnl treatment. So for the»6 factor* 
do not ncceeaainly faroor the employment of the ipecial machine* which are 
being erolred to meet the prohlema facing the Home anthontlc* ETentuoUy 
as commnmcation* improre ond derelop our own need* will tend more and 
more to call for the same eqnipment aa tb© other Imperial Armies find oesen- 
tial hot for the moment mobility Is onr nmln re^oirament ond mobility in 
•emi-developed conntry Mobility is the main principle underlying all onr 
proiected reform* and we hare to keep It m new tilway* 

Vow if fund* were nnlimited there would b© 1 m* ncod for care They 
are howerer ngldly restricted and tborefora caution in ony step* we take Is 
obligatory And this appUee more particularly to the introdootion of now 
eqaipmont nntQ m are qnlte certain that U can bo nscfnlly omployod in onr 
particular conditions. 

To Illoatrate this — Tank* hare been tried Two tanks now lio at Ahmed 
napar requiring mch heary repair to put them on tbo road and promUlng 
such little rceult when repaired that their reconditioning is indofinitcly post* 
poned We beliere howerer that a trpe will ercntnally be doreloped which 
will salt HI and when that day comes H would be folly not to tako adrantsgo 
of It 

G Mcehanizatian of ArtQlery This pruaciple boa olwaya been accepted 
a* regard* medinm artillery Tractor* were hauling guns at the manmurre* 
ond renew at Delhi as far bock as 1035 Deforo nod nnco then wo haro 
been searching for ou efficient gun haologe vcbiclo Tbo Drogon n track 
rebiclo m fact the chanu of a Tank is employed at Home bat theso Tory 
I>o»erfal tractors aro for our porpoee* unneecaarily powerful (and thm 
exponaire) and tbo tank tnals referred to haro not been successfal enough to 
Warrant large esponditare on this type 

The Kegresko a machino on the half track principle bos Uvn giren 
full trial from 1P^4 bnt under onr condition* deSnite draw backs bare 
appeared In 10^ the six wheeler came on tbo market and spocimeni wer# 
at onto ordered and tried out as a result in 1P3“ exhaustire trial* in carry 
inp load* and gun haulsgo •bowed we had reached a stage when a start with 
mecbanixatiOQ could be safely made 
ta regard* 1 leld Vriillcry the fact that a start has been tnodo id jnecha- 
nit-idoD lias appeared In ina>t newspaper* 

Tbo Army see dcGnite and material sarlog* In upkeep ond in the IlemoaBt 
Femcesj alio la war tbe adrantsge* la take* where gun* thu* drawn can 
Vp uvhI Wore than Jollify the lonoratioa eren were it to cost money 

<5 The adranUgea of partial to<<-haalntion a* opplitd to Trawport and 
Arifllery bsTc been deilt with but Ihli by no meani exbaniU the subjeci 
Jft'tnberi will bare read of the doing* of the weehanired or Armoured 
turt# St Home a* reprrvatiog the last word In the coneepllon of what Is 
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rcqturcd in n wni of tlio fuinrc Rcninrknblo ns those doings wore, it must 
ho roinomhorod that tho force is still in nn oxponmcntnl stngo, and that 
finnlilv has not jot hoon rcnchod either in rogaid to types of machines or in 
regard to their tactical eniplo\tnent While no in India agree ivith tho 
general idea underlying this force, tho difToring conditions here may demand 
dovoloimicnt-i. along somonhat ditreront lines 

7 I’horo are other matters which are engaging the attention of H E the 
Coniniandcr-in-Chiol , c\poiinienls in tho use and reliability of smoke for 
screening purposes under our conditions a.e proceeding, anti-aircraft defence 
and nnti-gas iiioasuros are mutters leciuiring careful thought, and both are 
rocou mg it whilst ivo arc carefully watching cKporiments at Homo in the 
pro\ isions of moans of dofonco against armoured fighting vehicles Obviously, 
however, it is not in tho public interest to ho as precise in these as in the other 
matters Tho situation as regards rifles and othoi small arms may now be 
considered satisfactory Steps aro being taken to keep tho R A F in India 
up to date for which sums provision is being made from Army savings with 
no net addition to tho Budget 

8 It has boon suggested by ill-inforined iiersons that tho Army in India is 
consonativo, if not roactionnrj, and that it fails to keep pace with or to 
profit by developments at Homo The fact is that tho conditions are entirely 
different The Army at Homo, w'lth unlimited technical, scientific and indus- 
trial resources behind it is in the best possible position to carry out experi- 
ments of all kinds, tho results of which are freely placed at our disposal 
Wo aro not similaih placed and consequently, whilst wo watch the results of 
experiments at Home, and ourselves try out any new equipment resulting^ 
therefioin which may appear suitable to our needs, we have to he quite sure 
of our ground before we apply on a largo scale the results of experiments 
which at Home have only been tried out or adopted on a comparatively 
small one 

Those who criticise any apparent slowness to move on our part, would be 
the first to condemn, and rightly condemn, the waste of money winch would 
result from any change of policy, hastily thought out and put into effect,, 
which might prove unsuitable to our particulai conditions As to its suit- 
ability or otherwise H E the Commander-in-Chief, wjio is in possession of 
aU the factors in the problem, must be the arbiter The existing arrange- 
ment by which the Army in India secures most valuable mformation from> 
Home, without being forced to lower its own standard of preparedness to 
obtain it,' IS financially the most economical, and the most suitable to condi- 
tions at present existing It is carried out m the closest consultation and 
in complete agreement between the responsible authorities here and at Home- 
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statement foe TTTR INDIAN BTATITXORY CX)MMIB9I0N BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOB STJPPLYINa MEDICAL AID BY 
WOMEN TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA (THE COUNTESS OF 
DUFFERDTS FUND INCLUDING THE WOMEN 8 MEDICAL 
SERVICE) 

In prcMiiting Mmaormndom to the Tni^i>n Statutory OotmninKm tie 
Oonncll of the National Ajooaation for Supplying Medical Aid by Women 
to the Women of India endeaTuux* to explain to the Commliaion how the 
AoBwiatlon a constitutional podtion and In consequence its octiTltiee bare 
been affected by the Reforms introduced by the passing of the Gorernment of 
India Act, 1819 and by the statntory mla made thereunder 

Butorv and Obfeet* of ih« Association —The Association may be told to 
owe its existence to the direct IniUatiTO of Hot Late Majesty Queon Victoria 
who peraonaDy commended to the Connteea of Duilerin on the ere of the 
latteps departure for India the consideration of the necessity for proriding 
the women of India with medical treatment from doctora of their own lex 
In 1BS5 Lady Dnffenn Issued an appeal thronghout British India and tho 
Indian States with the result that by leSS tbo AsK>ciation was formed sud 
registered under the Societies Regutraiion Act 1600 It bad at that *t{n>e 
an isrested capital of a bttle oror fire and a half lahhs of rapeee bringing 
in an seen*! income of sonethiag orcr Its 80 000 This constituted The 
■Countess of Dnfferin • Fond At the tome time branches were establlihed 
in sll tho Important prorinoes each branch haring cumpleto control of the 
funds at its disposal The method adopted in 18S6 of distributing tbe funds 
raised was to rest In the Central Committee all monies contributed in 
Enfdand by the Indian States and from tbe areas In British India under tbe 
direct control of tho Gorernment of India. Oootribntlona from areas inclndcd 
in what ore the prevnt Oorernori pronnee* were rotorned to them to form 
tho corpus of the fundi of the branches For manr yeori now no further 
addition to the central fund has been recelred by pnbllo subscription Tbe 
policy of the central erganUatiou has been to Itare a free field In this matter 
to prorioees and all contributions hare been credited to the funds of 
the branches In tho prorincct in vhich they were receircd These of late 
years hare not amonnted to a Tory largo sum Tho corpus of tbe central 
fund hu BOW mainly through sarings gnrsu to about seren lahhi of rupees 
and tho Income aTsllable for distribution omounln to about Rs 41 600 The 
wifo of the ^ Iceroy of India for tbe time being haa always been the rrcsldeot 
of the fund 

The objects for which the National Arsoeiation was establlihed are:— 

0) Medical tuition inclniling the teaching and training In India of 
worn n a« doctors hospital amiianli nurses snd roldwires 
n Medical reliwf Inclnding — 

(a) ih« ntsbU hment und r female soperinlenden e of dlipentofies 
sad cottsce hceplUli for the treatment of women snd children j 
(t) the opening of frmale wards under female superinteodenre In 
niitiBg hmpltBl* sad dt pentarlesj 
C 3M 1 
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(c) the provision of female medical officers and attendants for existing 

female wardSj and 

(d) tlie founding of hospitals for ivomen where special funds or endow- 

ments are forthcoming 

(3) The supply of trained female nurses and midwives for women and 

children in hospitals and private houses 

(4) The management of the Fund laised for the above objects, and which 

IS known as “ the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund ” 

(5) The purchase or acquisition on lease, or in exchange, or on hire or 

otherwise, of any real or personal propeity, and any rights or 
privileges necessary or convenient for the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation 

(0) The erection, construction, alteration and maintenance of any 
buildings necessary or convenient foi the pui poses of the Asso- 
ciation 

(7) The sale, improvement, management and development of aU or any 

part of the property of the Association 

(8) The promotion and establishment of Branches and of other Societies 

or Associations with similar objects, and the affiliation or amal- 
gamation of such Societies or Associations with this Association 

(9) The doing of all such things as are incidental or conducive to the 

attainment of the above objects or any of them 

In its early days the Association acted as an agency for bringing medical 
women out from England and finding them appointments in India It also 
helped in the building of hospitals After 1900 the Central Committee gave 
up the recruitment of medical women from England and left the Provincial 
Committees to make their own nnangements For a time thereafter its 
activities consisted in the giving of grants-in-aid to Zenana hospitals and 
training schools for women, or scholarships and prizes to women medical 
students and of post-gi aduate scholai ships to Indian and Anglo-Indian women 
doctois for courses of study in the United Kingdom In the year 1914 the 
scope of its activities was altered by the formation of the Women’s Medical 
Service for India 

Creation of the Women’s Medical Cervice — It is not necessarv for the 
purposes of this Memorandum to trace in detail the various activities of the 
Association Duiing the Viceroyalty of the Eail of Minto, winch began in 
1905, the operations of the Buffeiin Fund came in foi much criticism fiom 
various quarters It was alleged with some justice that there were too few 
qualified medical women, that their remuneration was inadequate and that 
they weie not accoided a jiioper status in the distiicts where they were 
employed These were matters foi which the whole blame could not justly be 
asciibed to the Association The Central Committee realising that, if it was 
to attract medical women of a sufficiently high standaid, it must improve the 
conditions of their service in India, applied in 1903 to the Government of 
India for an annual giant of Rs 50,000 Earlv m 1909 the Association was 
infoianed that the Secietary of State was unable to agiee to the annual grant 
but had sanctioned, as a special case, for a period of five vears, an annual 
giant to the Fund equal in amount to the income loceived in the preceding 
year by the Cential Committee from siibsci iptions and donations, subject to 
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a manmnin ot lU 20 000 It ira« pointed out that the Oontrnl OomndtlM a 
Income in 1907 waa only H. 2^ from these eonrcei tat norerth^ to tlm 
purpose ol calcnlatme the cr*nt the Secretary ot SUto doolded ttat the 
tal«riptiooi and donation* recoired by the proTincial commltteoi and branohe* 
ihonld not be taken into aeconnt Tho rwiU therefore wai that the financial 
pnritlon of the Aasocittlon remained rery much where It waa. From 1910 
attempt* wero made to mdnee the OoTomment of India to aanctlon tho 
formation of a ‘Women a llcdica! Semce nnder the Goremment on the line^ 
of the Indian Itedlcol Berrico In 1913 the Goremment of India finally 
rejected tbli propoial but tnnctlonod on annual inbildy of It*. 1 50 000 to 
enable tho Women ■ Ifedicol Serrlco to bo carried on by tho Countew of 
Bnfronn a Fnnd Tho ae/rioo wna inntiRnrated from the lal Jannnrv 1014 
Tho amount of the vulttldy waa orontnally Incrmv^ in 1010 to Ha 0 <0 000 In 
Deermher 1021 the Goremment nf India informed the Aawiatlon tlvat thla 
mnrt be re^^arded aa o final CRtiro and that It wonld of coorao bo anbjoct to 
the rote of the liejd^etlTe AtaoroWy and they added tho Goremment of 
India do not intend to concern thenwolTOa fnrtber with fho queallon of par 
or atronKth of the Women a lledical Berrico and tho Aaaodatlon will hare to 
make Ibelr own armneementa for meottnfi Increnaod pay within that aura by 
redndnR nmnben eecarInR money from other aonreea or othenrl^ Thii 
was Ibo firrt Indication of the effect that the Heforma of 1919 would hare upon 
the Women $ Bledical Serrlce It war xwlntod out to tho Aaaoclatlon that 
althouch it recolrod a larco tubrldy from rentral fnnda It wo* aupplrluK 
women doctor* to T<ocnl Fund horpitoN hotplUla In Indlnn States and oren 
purely proriodal hoepHol* which under the Heformr ibould not be tubddlteil 
from central rerenuei In 192t the Auditor General mlwd the question of 
tho eonrtltutional propnety of the Goremment of India mnWnR Ua tpant 
without conditions ond after tho Aworlatlon hnd hern cnfled upon to lustlfr 
Us demand for tho pranl from centml Terenuci the Assorlallon war Informed 
rarlr In 1925 that the Becrotary of Rtoto hod aanrtloned the rontinnaneo of 
the prant of Hs 1 70 000 fubiorl to the rote of the T»eflislntlTe Awmblr anl 
auhjert also to tho condition that In fulnro no offlcera of tho Women n hfedlral 
Perrlro ahould 1>e lent to locol Ooremmcals except In reliim for full parment 
nf aalary Including contrfbutlons to prorldent fund From that time the 
A*?ioelation took ilcps to rnsnre that the conditions then Impov^l thnul I |je 
etricily enforced In all future caaea 

PrfS'nl firutnefnl pcstlion of fir TTomen i irnUroJ ‘?errfee —Thentth the 
neremmenl of India tubsidy has remaine^l fTod dnre 1919 the finanrlal 
pmIUnn of the Aswiatloa In recard to the Homena Medical Perrlce has 
1 terierated la tho Interral as a remilt of the recommendatloos mnde Ir 
the Coromlsalrm known as the Lee Commlsaion rarlonli ronre-nlons hare been 
TOMie to most If not all of the Goremment aerrlces and the Assorlatlon fell 
tl It th re was aa ohlicatlon oa them to treat lu own omrera In the Memen s 
MM.cal p^Ico with aometWnc like the .am tmerecUy In con.es,,, nee 
■*Iar>^hare been lacrea ed pa mce eonce^rons bare Isvn pnintcsl ami 
IJ-r.1 pmrlJsjl fan.l !,», InanmtslM U I, to I, 

p . s' noo Ion IT, tosolt 

V 1 til ^ ’"•'"'"I"*'”: « •''’Ho olWr In tin. Won, n 

tot nl, nn»mn,n nitlypr HI r thin It .s, .t n ll.n nnrrmmnnt 
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nf fmlri fixcMl i{ . ■nl<'i(h of IJy H.70,000 TIio cost innj itou roupliI\ lio 
i cl.on .it 1?*^ 10, (HK) per luiiuuu lOnrl^ in IJL’O flit' Afvsocintion wns ndviscd 
lij fcir I'lodoru' (J'luntli It, if ^ Jlonornry TrcTsuror, thni flio endro of tlio 
WoincnV Mt’du.i! Sore ux' should not. oxcord <12 luc'inhcr'?, nllowiiip for tho 
fdliiip of U> po fv, with a lono rcsirxo of 11 por tout, n*5 ORmnsL 20 per toiif 
in sDiiio nt tho Chnornniouf soixu'C's 1 lio ntiunuN of this forecast was suh- 
s( mtinfid in 19J7 when tho oinplojinent nf iv tadro of 'M resulted in a deficit 
in the jt’ir’s worhinp '1 h<* Association tinnol now nmintnin inoio th.m <12 
iiiomlicr'. of tho onion's Medical Sc'rcuo thonph it feels xerj stiongly th.at 
a innch larger nnniher could lie ntilised 

It inaj ho inontioiiod that of the pio'ont sorx ico CO por cent aro of rndian 
domic lie reernitcd in India 

'Iho Central Cominittoe in 1027 found ihomselxcs in Iho position of having 
to report to tho Council of the Association that a reduction in Iho endro of 
tho iSerxico w is inoMlalile urilov, tho income of tho Association could bo 
incrcasod Tho imphe itions of this decision wore that not only would ofiicors 
of tho Berxuo haxo to lio withdrawn fiom Jiospitals which Imd boon under 
their charge for some time, hut also requests from proxincial committees for 
olhccrs to take cluirgo of now women’s liospit ils winch liad boon iiiauguratod 
h\ them m full conlidonco that tho Association would ho ublo to lend tho 
sen ices of a lulh qu ililied i idj doctoi, would Im\o to ho refused Wlion tiicso 
implic.ations were osplamod to tlio meeting of the Council which took place 
under tho iircsidcncj of Jlor Excellency the Lady Irwiu on Marcli lOtli, 1927, 
it w.ib ununimoubly losohcd that tho linnncinl position of tho Association 
in regard to tho Women’s i\lodical Soivico should bo laid hoforo tho Govorn- 
mont of liidi V, and that tho Go\ eminent should ho asked to increase its 
annual subsidy to Its 5,00,000 TJio icply of tlio Government of India to 
tho appeal addressed to it m conscqucnco of this resolution xvas received in 
Octohei, 1937 Jn i ejecting tho Associ ition’s loqucst tho Government of 
Jndi.i reminded tho Assocmtioii th.it tho giant of Its 3,70,000 was sanctioned 
in 1921 subject to tlio cloai undoist.uiding tliat tho Government of India did 
not intend to concein tliemschcs further xvith tlio question of tho p.ay oi the 
sliength of tho Women’s Medical Service They added that they xvere of 
opinion “ th.it while tho present constitution lasts it would not be propei for 
tliem to thiow any furtlier burden on central revenues for an extension of 
actuitics xvhich would piimarily benefit tho provinces, and should therefoie 
be paid for by the provinces ”, and they suggested that if the Association 
wished to proceed xvith tho jiroposals outlined in the letter under reply they 
should make an appeal to local Governments or to the general public 

The National Association is not in a position to question the Government 
of India’s intei pi etation of the constitutional position Their object in 
addressing the Indian Statutory Commission iS to emphasise that the mattei 
is one in w^hich the Government of India has great responsibilities, and that 
a constitution which prevents them from assuming those responsibilities should 
be amended It is not possible for the Association by adopting the Govern- 
ment of India’s suggestion to raise any useful amount by an appeal to the 
generosity of the general public Nor indeed does the Association feel that 
it IS dealing with a mattei which should be the subject of private generosity 
An appeal has, however, been directed to local Governments, some of whom 


tat© promtsed to lay a demand for a grant beforo Utoir local ix^iaiative 
Connells in tbo noit Gnancial year In tbo mconlime tho \*sociation applied 
to the Gorenunont of India for a non recurring grant of Ha. 20 000 to enable 
it to tide over tho period nntU the locn! Governments grants were received 
and tbo Bemeo to be earned on without a reduction of cadre in the current 
year This api>cal again mot with no ancecss The \ssociation vrat again 
reminded that tbo Government of India would not concern iU>olf milh tho 
omen a Jledical Service On (liu occasion hoaercr they added tbo whole 
qaeslion of tho proi noty or otlteraiso of central rvrenuca Itolng cxivcndcd on 
bobjecti such os tbo maintcnanco of tho Womens Uedicol Semeo which 
pnmanly bcnofils tho provinces wilt como within the pnrriew of tho Indian 
Btstotory Commission This statement olTortls tho Associations jiisti 
hcation for laying its coso beforo the Commission 

Aecd Jot a property oryanisrrt jcmcc 0 / jcmalc doclois — Tho fomalo 
popnlation of Untlbh India may ho rstunstod to bo obont 120 million As 
far as can bo ascertained them aro obont -100 aomon doctors aorking in India 
with registerablo quoliflcntioas Of these 42 am in tho omens fitnlirnl 
bemco under tbo ^untcfcs of Duffenn s h und and IG in the junior branch of 
that fcerrico and in tho training rew^no Al>oTit W am aoiking under pro- 
Tincial OoremroenU m IxksI hunt! ho#-! iLah 1 ossibly IGO aro working 
untlor Itusionary bocMties end somothing over lUO am in \ rivate proclin* 
Thert) ik therefore roughly ono qualified female doctor for cverj 300 000 of tliu 
femaio population In Hnlwh India. 

The osutenco of the purdah syKtem makci the ncml for aoimn (ItKlnn 
in India fsr greater than m other counlnc*^ It is a matter of lenimon know 
ledge that tho proportion of deaths at child-birth is notonou ly high and tlic 
ratio of infant mortality u deilomble bo largo improicment m this mattir 
can bo cipcctod until thcro it> a for greater buj ply of mwUral j mrtitioners 
shorn tho Indian will consent to call in to treat his women folk A| art from 
maternity gynnfcolcTgu.nl and ordlnarr medienl ra'-es there is a pressing need 
hr qualified docUm to kpecnaliM* in tho lost fid I of researrU m feoialo com 
1 laints and to fill tlm i rof -.sorial o| iwintment in metlicil i llrg*s and 
nhooN for Women Om, of tho <hn f of kuj | ly at j n-M nt in Imiia of 

quihri-d somen doctem ik tho Jjidj Hording Sfedicil C^lego an I Jl «spitnl 
at I>cllil bight of tho most ini|tortant t mi lung j of tlii< C dl "gi ore 
filled by women doctors recruited for tho ^^omens JldUal ly the 

C unless of DafTenn B fund It rannot be questioned tluit th professors 
together with olh r merabsrs of the Womens Medical Serrico »1 h> are teach 
mg in tnidieal mHooK aro doing aorW of on all Indu naturs f» r ahlcli no 
irKiiridnsl 1 rorinvo can fw expected to take tho rr^jujn il ility 

Tho National \>eoriation fcel< and f I \ ry slrttiRlv that thn 1 a 
matter aiUi whfth the Gorernment of India thould eoniem lU If very 
wnouily 

Apart fr m it suloi Is f U T'O 000 for tlie Womens Mwhial Perrlre 
Gess rniwnl of In ha I nothing to aiij ply nmn n d ictora f r the U 

Tti i Kt t tl local I lies and sharitsble JR titntiont ahr are al to tout b 

met ly lie frioce of the | rol feta The malt t is one that tantut hr I (I 
ntir I (o f-ral f m rntn ol Not only 11 a prosinre in India too srasll a 
unit in •l.ich to rganlw » s tf-ts>etaiBrd M-rrice but j roritKial fcsoUnvs 
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aro liimtocl, and li is impossiblo to expect the piovinces to inaiiguiate then 
oi\n i5or\ iccs of modic.il Moiiioiij if they did they could not affoid to pay the 
iiieinbois of tbo seivico adcqii.itcly, and the st.indaid of ofhcicncy would be 
d.ingciouslj lo\i 

Q’bo fust aiteinpt to iiidutc the G'oicinment of India to cieate an Indian 
Medic.d Seivic“c of uoinoii nas made nearl3' 20 j'eais ago The necessity for 
such a step is tai inoie obvious now than it was then Fioin the result of the 
laiious ippeals made to the Goi ei iiinent of India foi financial assistance 
in lecent ^cais it appeals to tbo Council of the Countess of Dufleiiu’s Fund 
that so long as the piesent constitution lasts and the subject of “ Medical ” 
leinains a proMiicial tiansfcried subject, the Government of India will not 
conccin itself nith the mattei, and will be content to leave the Fund to face 
the pioblem vitli its uhollj' inadequate resources On the other hand, the 
Council feels that little can bo expected towards the solution of the problem 
iiom the pioiincial Ministers For obvious reasons they have to pursue a 
policy of economy The standaid ot women doctois in the provinces is not 
what it should bo Monej^ is sjient on the piomotion ol the indigenous 
systems ol medicine, and hospitals aie built without fully qualifaed women 
to take dial go of them 

It IS also ncccssaii’’ to point out that theie aio luige and impoitant areas 
in British India, such as the Noith-West Frontier Pi evince and the pi ounces 
ol Delhi and Cooig, which aro undei the direct administration of the Govern- 
ment of India The pdlicy of the National Association is to make these aieas 
its special caic, but it can do veij' little when it is at the same time faced with 
the problem of suppljung women foi piofessorial appointments and foi the 
chaige of fern ile hospitals in Governors’ provinces 

The claim of the Council is that the Women’s Medical Service for India 
should bo put on a propoi basis and that if, ns the Government of India claim, 
they are precluded fiom doing this by the Devolution Rules under the Govein- 
iiient of India Act, then the Council would stiongly uige the amendment of 
those Rules so as to bung the subject of medic.al relief by women for the women 
of India within the category of cential subjects so that the Government 
of India may no longer be precluded, as it claims to be at present, fiom 
inci easing the subsidy which it gives to the Women’s Medical Service 

(Sd ) H. MONCRIEFF SMITH, Kt , C I E , 

Chairmaiiy 

The National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women in India 
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INDUS lAItUAMENT 

>,t,F fT«n’« or No\ KtfMTK 


t/PTJtr CAanber 
(Council of Btato ) 

Hvo-yoar term 

1 rckident Bir Henry Monenoff ScoiUi 
(Nominated by Viceroy) 

Roprewntation 

tJcctod ^ 

Nominated 20 

(OIBciala— 18 otber* — 8 ) 

Total GO 

Hate of tlio next ulocltoiu u uncertaio 
as tbo btatatocy eomffluaioD headed 

by Sir Jolm Simon u reccDslderine 

laditn CoQstitotioo 


Lover Cfttirnber 
(LcgiilatiTO A»ambly ) 
Thrc«-yoor terra 

Tictident V J Patel (S^rajist) 
(Elected by the Awombly ) 


Parti €•- 

RoproaenU 

ation 

Swnrajut 

33 

Nationalist 

18 

Control ilnslun 

party and 

non party 

23 

Indopendonts 

13 

Luropenns 

13 

Nocuaited 

41 

(Offidttl*— ’-'0 

othOTV— 15 ) 

Totol 

HI 


1‘arly I n>fframme4 and Leaden 

The partioo of India fall naturally Into two moin clniiea iliow which 
bU( port the Uorernmeot and tboee which do Dot Tlieir imjmrtnnt dilTcr 
encci Ito ID the methods ahich they adrocato in ob^lructinc or in Btutaining 
the corutitutod authonlica. 

SwuLUisT The Swaroiist* ere oppobcd to the prcbcnl coostilutlun They 
question tlie right of 1 arliomcot to dolormino further atogca of odronci 
and deairu to attain bvaraj or Home Kalo by obsimcting to aoch an extent 
as to mako the aorking of the prvaent constitution impooiible 
Headers Pandit Moti Lnl Nehru Air Srinirasn Iyengar 
NsTiuyAUiT IsatT Tho Nationali ta regard Dyarchy as unaorLablo hut 
thur polity u not total suj j»ort of the Omemment They desiro to attain 
fawaraj or ifonw Rule as early as jKrwiblo but only by constitutional means 
Irfre^ers X andit AlaJao Alohon ^lalariya Mr M It Jayakar 
No^ pAwm As the pome slgoibcfl members have not forraod any 

rartimlar j arty nnd rote on cjth nutUr os they like— eontcUmrs with and 
sotnetitnea against Ihu Uoirromcnt 

lMtrc.tpt.N7Bt The led i^ndenU df-ilre frugrt^ I ut ll y d* not l^lroro 
in etmil lent ol-tmction Sometimes they support tl o Gotfrnmcnl somo. 
t«n*a tt y oppose it 

UsJsrsi il \ Jinnih bir J orshotamdas IhaVurds^ 

i ) 
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Etoopeans: Tlio Europeans Leliovo in siendy orderly progress nnd gcnornlly 
support tbe Government , 

Loader . Sir D’Arcy Lindsay 

Nominated The nominated members bavo no definite programme They are 
nominated to secure tbe representation of particular iiilerosls Tlio ofiicials 
naturally support tbe Goiornnicnt. Tliougb the majority of tbe others 
support tbe Governineiit, on certain questions some of tliem take up an 
independent line of tboir own aud voin u itb one of tbe popular parties 

Leader Sir Janies Giorai (Leadei of Ibo IToiise, iromo Membei of 
Council) 

Musmm: Pautt Tbe Central Muslim Party is conservative in outlook nnd 
18 pledged to national progicss to Homo Pule nliicb sball nioliido full safe- 
guards for tbe existing iiglits and privileges of tbe l\[iislim community and 
reasonable opportunity for tbeir continued development in tbe future. 
Leaders Sii Zulfiqar Ali Kbaii, Sir Abdul Qaiyuiii 
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